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PREFATORY NOTE 

EDUCATION is in peril of losing its hiiman 
touch. Important as technical means, meth- ' 
ods and conditions are, there is a belief, and a dan- 
ger, too, that these elements may take to thanselves 
an importance not fimdamentally belonging to 
them. In the desire to emphasize the laige human 
relations, I have made these interpretations of the 
educational masters who, first and last, are human- 
ists. Being great humanists, they have tried to see 
education, as they have tried to see other great ■ 
human forces, in its relations. In my turn, I have 
simply tried to interpret and properly to relate 
their utterances. 

It is my present hope to make a similar inter- 
pretation of the Greek and Latin masters and of 
the medieval. For, each age indeed should have a 
voice, moving and quickening for every other age 
of the race and of the races of man. 

0. P. T. 

Western Beserre Univend^, 

Cleyeland. 
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EDUCATION ACCORDING TO 
SOME MODERN MASTERS 



SDTTOATTON AOOOBDtNG TO EMEBSOH 

SCIENCE, knowledge, the Bcholar, the intellect, 
as veil as education, are the great terms under 
which Emerson presents his thoughts regarding 
our central subject Little does it signify which of 
the quintette of words is used. For, science and 
knowledge are the materials of which education 
makes avail, and by the use of which the intellect 
creates the scholar. The scholar represents ihe 
force in education who, in turn, is himself the prod- 
uct of education. In this personality called the 
scholar, the intellect ia the chief part, guiding, in- 
spiring, by its own might enlarging itself and all 
that it approaches. Education, in torn, commands 
science and all knowledge as its tool and content, 
disciplining the intellect, creating the scholar. Of 
all the words of the quintette education is the term 
most germinal, fundamental and comprehensive. 
In Emerson's presentation of this great unit 
1 
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2 EDUCATION 

composed of diverse elements, education is not 
found as an orderly process. It is not seen as an 
art, much less as a science. Its nature is inter- 
preted with aptness, grandeur and inspiring im- 
pressiveness, but is not definitely articulated. Its 
purposes, and in turn its effects, are indicated with 
fullness, diversity and weight, not at all with 
scholarly orderliness. Its methods are outlined 
and its forces made known, but not in sequence. 
Its conditions and limitations are drawn up with 
philosophical comprehensiveness, breadth, depth 
and height, but the presentation lacks precision. 

We may thank God that the educational gospel 
of Emerson is as it is, and that it is not scholastic. 
It is life, and life, although lived under recognized 
principles, is not subject to prescription. Emer- 
son's idea of education calls up picturesque visions 
of the Concord meadows. His thoi^ht wanders 
on quietly like the Concord River, and its reflection 
of forest and field, of horizon and zenith, su^ests 
the Concord landscapes. 

Emerson's own education gives a prophetic inti- 
mation of the variety of his interpretation of the 
forms and forces of education. The regular course 
of Harvard College, which he entered in 1817, did 
not command his attention, and he left, after pur- 
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ACCORDING TO EMEBSOK 9 

suing it for four years, feeling, in the words of 
James Elliot Cabot, his biographer, 

that the ctdlege had done little for him. He foond tliere bat 
little nntriment sailed to his appetite, and strayed off, tliough 
with siHnd miagivings, to other pastures. In one of his joar- 
nols long afterwards, he speaks of "the instinct which leads 
the youth who has no faculty for mathematics, and weeps over 
the impossihle Analytical Geometry, to console his defeats with 
Chaacer and Montaigne, with Plutarch and Plato at night." 
. . . "Theboy at college apologizes for not learning the tutor's 
tasks, and tries to learn them ; but stronger nature giyes him 
Otway and Massinger to read, or betrays him into a stroll to 
Mount Auburn, in study hours. The poor boy, instead of 
thanking the gods and sligfating the mathematical tutor, dneks 
before the functitmary, and poisons his fine pleasures by a 
perpetual penance. ' ' 

In his own way he was industrious; feeling vaguely that, 
for him, power of expression was more important than -pbSo- 
logical or scientific training. 

Of Ms college standing Mr. Cabot says : 

The rest of the course (except mathematics) he passed 
through without discredit though without distinction, and 
came oat somewhat above the middle of his class in college 
rank. 

And he adds : 

It may be doubted whe&er onder ai^ eysbem. he woold 
have been a student of books. It was not in his nature ; he 
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4 EDUCATION 

ooald nawvp, li« add in after yein, deal with other pM^t)*^ 
faota and he neru* made the attempt^ 

The subject to be educated, according to Emer- 
son, is man, and this man is a youth. Touth in turn 
is in part a t^nporary thing, and is only in part to 
be interpreted in terms of manhood,* of interest, of 
responsiveness, of contagious and absorbing en- 
thusiasms and of immortal hilarity. 

Education, according to Emerson, is to be under- 
stood, not through formal definition, but throi^ 
consideration of its purposes and effects, its meth- 
ods, forces, conditions and values. Without giving 
a formal definition himself, he adopts the great 
definition of John Milton. He holds that in aU 
English literature there is no *'more noble outline 
of a wise external education than that which he 
[Milton] drew up, at the age of thirty-sii, in his 
lictter to Samuel Hartlib." ■ 

The college, in giving education, deals at once 
with truth and personality. It has "to teach you 
geometry, or the lovely laws of space and figure; 
chranistry, botany, zoology, the streaming of 
thou^t into form, and the precipitation of atoms 

*"A Memoir of Bftlph Wsldo Smerwtm," Juwa ElUot Cabot, H«a^ 
ton, UUUb ud Co., VoL I, pp. H, 67. 

'"UiHan," Compkta Worki of Balph Waldo Enmwn, Boa^tra, 
MttHa and Ce^ Centenuy Bditlon, VoL XIL, p. tU. 
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AGGOBDING TO EMERSON 5 

whjeh Nature is."* But education is also pais 
sonaL It is 

tite liapp7 ineetiiig of the yonng aoal, filled with the denrsi 
with the linng teach^ triio hu alresdy made tiie paaaage 
fnun the centre forth, step hy ttep, along the intellectual roads 
to the theor; and practice of special acience. Now if there 
be genlos in the acholar, that ig, a delicate aensibilitr to the 
lawB of the world, and the power to expreaa them again in 
■ome new form, he is made to find his own way. He will 
greet j<^fnU7 the wise teacher, bat cfdle^es and teachers are 
no wise evential to him; he will find teachers ererjrwhere.* 

The lower purpose of education is the object of 
ridicule by Mr. Emerson. The ground is alto- 
gether too common of which he makes fun. It is 
said that 

the people have the power, and if they are not initmcted to 
sympathize with the intelligent, reading, trading and gov- 
erning class; inspired with a taste for the same competiti<His 
and prizes, they will npset the fair pageant of Jndicatnre, and 
peihaps lay a band on the sacred monhnenta of wealth itself, 
and new distribute the land.* 

And a still lower purpose may prevaiL One 

will hear every d^ the mazims of a low pntdenee. Ton will 
bear that the first da^ is to get land and money, place and 

■'•The OtUbnUm of lataBert," Complato Work^ etc., /Md, p. 117. 

*IHA, p. 1S8. 

*"TlM OeamntUn," Ooa^kta Woiki, etc., VeL L, p. SW. 
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name. "Wbat is thia Truth yon seekf wbat is this Beaatyt" 
men will ask, with derision. If neverthdess Qod have called 
any of yoa to ezplwe tm^L and beaaty, be bold, be firm, be 
trae. When yon shall say, "As others do, so will I: I re- 
nounce, I am B(HTy for it, my eaiiy visions; I most eat the 
good of the land and let learning and romantic expectatitaig 
go, nntil a more convenient aeaaoa;" — ^then dies the man in 
you ; then once more perish the bnda of art, and poetry, and 
science, as they have died already in a thousand thousand 
men. The hour of that choice ia the crisis of your hist«ny, 
(utd see that you hold yourself fast by the intellect. It is 
this domineering temper of the sensual world that creates 
the extreme need of the priests of science ; and it is the office 
and ri^t of the intellect to make and not take ita eBtimat«.* 

■ No such reasormig has value with this philoso- 
pher who is at once transcendental and experi- 
mental. The education which a man receives is re- 
creation of the man, or at least a confirmation of 
the original creation in which he was made. 

^umanly speaking, the school, the college, society, make the 
difference between men. All the fairy tales of Aladdin w the 
invisible Qyges or the talisman that opens Kings' palaces or 
the enchanted halls underground or in the sea, are only fio- 
tions to indicate the one miracle of intellectual enlargement. 
When a man stupid becomes a man inspired, when one and 
the same man passes out of the torpid mUt the perceiving 
state, leaves the din of triflea, the stupor of the senses, to 
alter into the quasi-onmiseience of high thought, — ^ap and 

■"Literary Stbies," Complete Works, etc, Ibid., p. 18B. 
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ACCORDING TO EMERSON 7 

down, arotmd, all limits disappear. No horizon shuts down. 
He sees things in their causes, all facts in their connectioD/ 

The scholar, as I have intimated, is the force in 
education and also its fruit His function is a 
great and precious one. 

The sohirfar, when he comes, will be known by an energy 
that will animate all who see hinL The labco- of ambition and 
avarice will appear fumbling beside his. In the right hands, 
literature is not resorted to as a consolatitMi, and by the 
bn^en and decayed, but as a decalogue. In this country 
we are fond of resolts and of short ways to them ; and most 
in this department In our experiences, learning is not 
learned, nor is genius wise. The name of the Scholar is 
taken in vain. We who should be the channel of that un- 
weariable Power which never sleeps, must give our diligence 
no holidays. Other men are planting and boilding, baking 
and tanning, running and sailing, heaving and carrying, each 
Uiat he may peacefully execute the fine functicm by viaeh 
they all are helped, Shall he play, whilst their eyes follow 
him from far with reverence, attributing to him the delving 
in great fields of thought, and conversing with supernatural 
allieaf If he is not kindling his torch or collecting oil, he 
will fear to go by a workshop ; he will not dare to hear the 
music of a saw or plane ; the steam-engine will reprimand, the 
steam-pipe will hiss at him; he cannot look a blacksmith in 
the eye ; in the field he will be shamed by mowers and reapers. 
The speculative man, the scholar, is the right hero. He is 
brave, because he sees the omnipotence of that which in- 
gpirm him. Is there only one courage and one warfare t I 

'"Edoeation," CSomplete WoAi^ Mc, Vol X, p. 12S. 
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cftimot manage iword and rifle; ean I not thsrefora be 
braTe t X thoagfat there were ai many oourages aa men. la 
an armed man the ooly hero T la a man only the breech ot 
a gan or the haft or a bowie-knife t Hen of thon^t fail in 
fluting down malignity, beeauae they wear other armor than 
their own. Let than decline henceforward fwmgn meflioda 
and f<»«ign oooragea. Let them do that which they can do. 
Let than fi^t by their strength, not by their weakneM. It 
aeenu to me that the thoD^tfnl man needa no armor bat 



The scholar also has a special function in minis- 
teiing to the joy of lif e. Emerson says : 

I think the peculiar ofBoe of schirfam in a earefol and 
^oomy generation ia to be (as the poets were called in the 
Middle Ages) Frofesson at Qw Joyous Scienoe, deteetors and 
delineatora oi ooeolt symmetries and nnpnblisbed beaaties; 
ha«lds of civility, nobility, learning and wisd(Hn; sfflrmers 
of the one law, yet as those who should affirm it in mosie 
and dancing; ezpreasors thouselvea of that firm and cheer- 
ftil temper, infinitely removed from sadness, which reigns 
throng the Idngdcmis of chemistry, vegetation and animal 
life. Every natoml power exhilarates ; a true talent deligfata 
the possessor flist. A odebrated musician was wont to say, 
that men knew not how mneh more he delighted himself with 
his pl^iiv than he did others; fa* if they knew, his heaien 
would rather demand of him than give him a reward. The 
scholar is here to fill others with love and coorage by otm- 
firming their tnist in the love and wisdom which are at the 
heart of all tilings; to afSrm noble sentiments; to hear them 
*"Tb0 SAoisr," OanplBto Weiks, «ta^ 7MA, pp. STS-T4. 
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ACCOEDING TO EMERSON 9 

wbtamvee trpoken, oat of tiie deeps of Ages, oat of the obaeori- 
ties of bsrbaroas life, and to republish them : — ^to wttooe no- 
body, but to draw all men after the trath, and to keep men 
spiritoal and tweet.' 

In the broadest way, the scholaT, at once the 
subject and the force of education, 

is here to be &e beholder of the real ; self-centred amidat tha 
superficial ; here to revere the dmainion of a aenne ueoeMi^ 
and be its pupil and apprentioe by tracing everything home 
to a canae; here to be sobered, not by tbs cares ol life, a> 
men bi^, no, bnt by the depth of his drsoghta of the eup of 
inumrtality.** 

The scholar is both the thinker and the expositor. 
He represents true wisdom. He reveals, and he is 
able to reveal, because he is a learner. Beii^ a 
thinker and revealer, he is a master. He embodies 
the Napoleonic command. Bearii^ the yoke in his 
youth, enduring toil as a good soldier, he is able 
through obedience to become a first-rate com- 
mander. He unites in himself the two poles of 
reason and common sense. Lackii^ reason, his 
philosophy is utilitarian ; lacking common sense, it 
becomes too vague for life *s uses. 

Happy is the lot of the scholar in this new world. 

■iMd., p. 262. 
"AM, p. MC 
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In an address given at Dartmouth GoU^e in the 
year 1838, Mr. Emerson said : 

I have reached the middle age of man ; yet I believe I am 
not leas glad or a&nguine at tbe meeting of Bcholars, than 
when, a hoy, I first saw the graduates of my own Cc^ege 
assembled at their anniTersaTy. Neither yeaiB nor bo(^ have 
yet availed to extirpate a prejudice then rooted in me, tliat 
a scholar is the favorite of Heaven and earth, the exeell^icy 
ot bis coontiy, the happiest of men. His duties lead him 
directly into the holy ground where other men's aspira1d<His 
only point. His successes are occasions of the pur^t jt^ 
to all men. Eyes is be to the blind ; feet is he to the lame. 
His failures, if he is worthy, are inleta to higher advantages. 
And because the scholar by every tbooght he thinks eztenda 
his dominion into the general mind of men, he is not one, 
but many. The few scholars in each country, whose genius 
I know, seem to me not individuals, but societjea ; and when 
events occur of great import, 1 count over these representa- 
tives of opinion, whom they will affect, as if I were counting 
nations. And even if his results were inocHmnunicable; if 
they abode in his own ^irit ; the intellect hath scmiewhat so 
sacred in its possessions that the fa^t of his existence and 
pursuits would be a happy omen.^^ 

Although happy, the scholar in America is not 
to sit down in listless idleness. 

Here you are set down, scholars and idealists, as in a bar- 
barons age; amidst insanity, to calm and guide it; amidst 
fools and blind, to see the rigbt dtme; among violent pro- 

""Uterary Etbie^" Complete Worki, etc, ToL I., p. 1S5. 
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ACCOBDING TO EMERSON tt 

prieton, to check self-interest, stone-blind and irtone-deaf , by 
considerations of hnnuuuty to the workman and to his cbild ; 
amongst angiy politicians swelling with self-esteem, pledged 
to parties, pledged to di^ts, you are to make valid the large 
considerations of equity and good sense; nnder bad goTem- 
ments to force on them, by yoar peisiBtence, good laws. 
Around that immovable penistency of yours, statesmen, leg- 
islatores, mnst revolve, denying yen, bat not leas forced to 
obey.** 

In this educational process, all forces, even the 
whole world itself, educates. The teachers are 
found in earth, air, sky and sea, as well as in 
humanity itself. 

We have many teaehnv; we are in this WM-ld for ealtoKi, 
to be instmcted in realities, in the laws of moral and intelli- 
gent nature ; and our education is not conducted by toys and 
Inxories, but by austere and rugged masters, by poverty, «rii- 
tude, passions, War, Slavery; to know that Paradise is under 
the shadow of swords ; that divine sentiiiipnte which are al> 
w^v soliciting us are breathed into us frmn oa high, and 
are an oBaet to a Universe of suffering and crime ; tiat self- 
reliance, the hei^t and perfectitni of man, is reliance tm 
Gk>d.** To breathe, to sleep, is wonderful. But never to 
know the Cause, the Giver, and infer his character and will 1 
Of what import this vacant aky, these puffing elements, these 
insignificant lives full of selfish loves and quarrels and ennui t 
Eversrthing is prospective, and man is to live hereafter. 

■"ProgTMB of Culhiw," Owapleto Works, et«., VA VIIL, p. 230. 
""TiM Tu^ti-n 6ixn Xaw," Complate Work^ etc, Tol ZL, p. 2S& 
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That the irorld is (or hia ednestum ia the ooly wkbb tohition 
of the enigma.** 

The force, however, that does really educate is 
the teacher, the man teaching. The highest char- 
acter makes the most worthy instructor. Person- 
ality is the chief value. The communication of 
character is more than the communication of 
formal truth. In many places and under diverse 
forms does Mr. Emerson inculcate this great prin- 
ciple. 

The man mi^ teaoh. by doing, and not otherwise. If he 
can (XHnmunieate himaelf he can teach, but not by words. 
He teaches who gives, and be learns who reoeives. There 
ia no teaching until the pupil is bnmgfat into tlie same state 
or principle in which you are; a transfasioa takes place; 
he is you and you are he ; then is a teaching, and by no un- 
friendly chance or bad ccHnpany can he ever quite lose the 
benefit. But your propositions ran out of one ear as they 
ran in at the other. We see it advertised that Mr. Qrand 
will deliver an oration on the FoDrth of July, and Mr. Hand 
before the Mechanics* Asaocisti<ni, and we do not go thither, 
because we know that these g^itlemen will not e<Hnninnicate 
their own character and experience to the ctMnpany. If we 
had reason to expect such a confidence we should go throu^ 
all inconvenience and opposition. The sick would be car- 
ried in litters. But a public oration is an escapade, a non- 

""lamatt^atr," OoaVleU Waric% «t&, ToL vm., p. S31. 
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ACCORDING TO EMERSON 13 

cominit&l, an apol<^7, a gag, and not a commmucatiini, not 
a Bpeecli, not a man.^* 

The man who thiis teaches ia a scholar, and the 
scholar is to have resources. In his first great ora- 
tion, Emerson interprets with detail the resources 
of the American scholar, which consist, he says, of 
nature, of the past and of action. Tfa^ie resources 
are primarily resources of the intellect As he 
says, in the college address of 1838, 

The resources of the scholar are proportioned to his ocm- 
fideuce in the attribntes of the Intellect. The resoarces of 
the Beholar are coeztensi've with nature and tmth, yet can 
never be his nnless claimed by him with an equal greatness 
of mind. He cannot know them' until he has beheld with 
awe the infinitude and imperscmality of the intdlectoal poww. 
When he has seen that it is not hia, nor any man's, but tliat 
it is the soul which made the wwld, and that it is all acoes- 
sible to him, he will know that he, as its minister, nt^ ri^t- 
fuUy hfAA all things snbM^linate and answerable to it A 
divine pi^rim in nature, all things attend his steps. Over 
him stream the flying constellationB ; over him streams Tune, 
as they, scarcely divided into months and yean. He inhales 
the year as a vapor: its fragrant midsummer breath, its 
sparkling January heaven. And so pass into his mind, in 
bright transfiguration, tiie grand events of history, to take 
a new order and scale from him. He is flie world; and the 
epochs and heroes of chronology are pictorial images, in 
which his thoughts are told. There is no event bnt sprang 
'"Spiiitoal Iawi," Complate Worki, etc, ToL n., p. US. 
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14 EDUCATION 

some*li«e from the booI of mao; and ihentan Uien il 
none but the aool of man can int^pret.^* 

These resources increase, too, with the growth of 
the intellect. The scholar's treasures are not to be 
slight. A larger receptiveness stands for increas- ■ 
ing power. Its development is a history of altet^ 
nating expansions and concentrations. Such' 
growth means the augmentation of the power <rf 
the teacher and of education. 

But it is ever to be remembered that the teacher 
is an individual, a person. The teacher is to be 
his own individual self. Imitation and counterfeit 
are weaknesses. He says : 

I advjae teachers to cherish mother-vit. I sssame that 
you will keep the grammar, reading, writing and arithmetiQ 
in order; 't is easy and of course yaa will. But smuggle in 
a little contraband wit, fancy, imaginaticHi, thoo^t. If yoa 
have a taste whieb yoa have suppressed because it is not 
shared by those about you, tell them that. Set this law up, 
whatever becomes of the rules of the school : they must not 
whisper, mnch less talk ; but if one of the young people says 
a wise thing, greet it, and let all the children clap their hands. 
They shall have no book but school-bo<^ in the nxHa; but 
if one haa brought in a Plutarch or Shakspeare or Don Quixote 
ve Qoldsmith or any other good bo(^, and understands what 
he reads, put hun at once at the head of ibe class. Nobody 
shall be disorderly, or leave his desk without permission, but 
■"'Literaiy Ethici," Complete Works, etc, VoL I., p. 158. 
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if a bo7 roiui frcHU his bench, or a girl, becaose the fire falls, 
or to check BCHoe injury that a little dastard is inflicting be- 
hind his deek on Bome helpless sufferer, take away the medal 
fran the head of the class and give it on the instant to the 
brave rescuer. If a child happens to show that he kuovs any 
fact about astronomy, or plants, or birds, ift rocks, or his- 
tiHy, that interests him and yon, hash all the clssses and 
encoorsge him to tell it eo that all may hear.*^ 

But this individuality on the part of the teacher 
is never to overcome tiie individuality on the part 
of the student. To respect that student, his per^ 
sonality, even his idiosyncrasies, is a primary pur- 
pose. 

Let us wait and see what is this new crea1a<m, of what 
new (ffgan the great Spirit had need when it incarnated 
tiiis new Will. A new Adam in the garden, he is to name 
all the beasts in the field, all the gods in the sky. And 
jealous provision seems to have been made in his cmistitn- 
tion that you shall not invade and contaminate him with 
the worn weeds of yonr langoage and opinions. The eharm 
of life is this variety of genius, these contrasts and flavors 
l^ which Heaven has modulated the identity of truth, and 
there is a perpetual hankering to violate this individuality, 
to warp his ways of thinking and behaviw to resemble or 
reflect yonr thinking and behavior. A low self-love in the 
parent desires that his child should repeat his character and 
fortune; an expectation which the child, if jostice is done 
him, will nobly disappoint. By working on the thetuy that 

'"SdncBtioD," Cotnptota Worki, etc., Vol. X, p. 157. 
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thia resnnbUnee exists, we shall do what in ns lies to d^eat 
his proper pnsoiae and produce the ordinary and mediocre. I 
suffer wJieoeTer I see that cfHnnioii sight of a parent or senior 
imposiiig his opinion and way of thinking and being <hi a 
yoong sonl to wfaioh they are totally unfit. Can not we let 
people be thansdves, and enjt^ life in their own wayf Toa 
are trying to make that man another you. One's enon^. 

Or we sacrifice the genius of the pnpil, the unknown pos- 
sibilities of his nature, to a neat and safe uniformity, as 
the Turks whitewash the costly mosaics of ancient art which 
the Greeks left on their temple walla. Bather let us have 
men wfaose manhood is ooly the continuation of their bpy* 
hood, natural characters still; such are able and fertile for 
heroic aeticm ; and not that sad spectacle witlt which we are 
too familiar, educated eyes in uneducated bodies." 

In further interpretation, Iklr. Emerson says, in 
reference to this supreme respect for the student: 

It is not for yon to choose what he shall know, what he 
shall do. It is chosen and foreordained, and he only holds 
tiie key to his own secret. By your tampering and thwarting 
and too much governing he may be hindered fn»n his end 
and kept out of his own. Respect the child. Wait and see the 
new product of Nature. Nature loves analogies, but not repe- 
tititms. Bespect the child. Be not too much his parent Tres- 
pass not on his solitude.** 

nil this whole educational process, education ia 
not simply of the inferior by the superior, but of' 

•IWA, p. J87. 
'/Md., p. 143. 
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the eqtial by the equal Boys educate boys. The 
education of the playii^-flelds may be quite as good 
as that of the classroom. 

Tlus niunaolineas is bo common a result of our h&lf-edxica- 
tion, — ^teaching a youtii Latin and metapliysics and history, 
and neglectii^ to give him the lon^ training of a boy, — 
allowing him to skulk from the games of ball and Skates and 
coasting dovn the hills on his sled, and whateTer else voald 
lead him and keep him on even terms witii Ixqrs, ao that he 
can meet them as an eqtul, and lead in his torn, — ^that I 
wudi bis guardians to ocmsider that tbey are thus preparing 
him to play a ccmtemptible part when be is full-grown. In 
England they send the most delicate and protected child 
frmn bis Inxnrious home to learn to roi^h it with boys in 
the public sdiools. A few bruises and scratches will do him 
no harm if he has thereby learned not to be afraid. It is 
this wise mixture of good drill in Latin grammar with good 
drill in cricket, boating and wrestling, that is the boast of 
English edocatitm, and of high importance to the matter in 
hand.**' . . . Yon send your child to the schoolmaster, bat *t is 
the achfxAhays who educate him. You send him to the 
Latin class, but much of bis tuition comes, on his way to 
achod, from tiie shop-windows. Yon like the strict rales and 
the long terms; and he finds his best leading in a by-way 
of his own, and refuses any omnpanions but of his own choos- 
ing. He bates the gnunmar and Oradus, and loves guns, 
fishing-rods, hinrses and boats. WeU, the Ix^ is right, and yon 
ace not fit to direct his bringing-np if your theory leaves 
<Hit his gymnastic training. Archery, cricket, gun and flsh- 
tng-rod, hoTBe and boat, are all educators, liberalizers; and so 
' Complete Worki, ete., ToL TtXI., p. 1£8. 
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are dancing, dress and the street talk ; and provided <m\y the 
hoy has resoarces, and is of a noble and ingennons Btrain, 
tliese vill not serve him lefls than the IxK^** 

But among the forces and causes of education 
one force and cause demands special recognition. 
It is religion. Rel^on, a mighty force itself, is to 
be intellectual, and, being intellectual, it is pri- 
marily concerned with education. 

The religion which is to gioide and fulfil the preaeat and 
QtKiung ages, whatever else it be, must be intellectual. The 
sdentiflo mind most have a faith which is science. "There 
are two things," said Mah(«net, "which I abhor, the learned 
in his infidelities, and the fool in his devoti<KW." Oar times 
are impatient of both, and specially of the last. Let as 
have nothing now which in not its own evidence. There is 
sorely enongfa for the heart and imaginatitsi in the religi<m 
itself. Let us not be pestered with assertions and half-truths, 
with emotion and snnfBe.** 

The value of rel^ion as an educator is reflected 
in the history of Concord itself. In an address 
given at the opening of the Concord Public Li- 
brary, Emerson said : 

A deep religions sentiment is, in aU times, an inspirer of 
the intellect, and that was not wanting here. The town was 

""Tho Condnet of life: Ccatare," Complete Work*, etc., Toi TI., 
p. 142. 

■"'ThBCondoetofLUe: Wonhip,'* Complete Works, etc, /MA, p. 840. 
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Bettled hj a pioos C4nnpany of □on-oonformists from Eng^d, 
and the printed books of dieir pastor and leader, Bev. Petw 
Bolkeley, sometime fellow of Saint John's College in Cam- 
bridge, England, testify the ardent sentiment which the? 
shared. "There is no people," said be to hia little flock of 
exiles, "bat will Btrive to excel in something. What can 
we excel in if not in holiness ! If we look to nomber, we are 
the fewest; if to strength, ve are the weakest; if to wealth 
and riches, we are the poorest of all the people of Qod throng 
the whole world. We cannot excel, nor so much as equal 
other people in these things, and if we come short in graoa 
and holiness too, we are the most despicable people under 
heaven. Strive we therefore herein to excel, and Buffer not 
this crown to be taken aw^r from na."** 

In respect to the special studies which contribnte 
to education, Mr. Emerson has little to say. Of 
science, he has a far higher opinion as an educa- 
tional force than of the ancient classics. These 
classics bad small value to him in his college career, 
and of the sciences he knew experimentally little 
or nothli^. But .he did know them as a philoso- 
I^er. At considerable length, Mr. Emerson depre- 
ciates the value of Latin and Greek as a foundation 
in the American schools and colleges. He says : 

The popular education has been taxed with a want of tmth 
and nature. It was complained that an education to things 
was not given. We are students of W4»x[s: we are shut up 

"Addreaa at tlie openiog of the Conrard Fim Pvbhe Libruy, Con* 
pkte Worka, ete., VoL XI., p. 4S7. 
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in schools, and ccdleges, and recitatian-nxmiB, for ten or fif- 
teen years, and come out at last with a bag of wind, a meanory 
of words, and do not know a thing. We cannot use oar 
hands, or onr legs, or onr eyes, or cor arms. Ws do not 
knov an edible root in the woods, we cannot tell oar conise by 
the stftTB, nor the hoar of the day by the son. It is well if 
we can swim and abate. We are afraid of a hwBe, of a cow, 
of a dog, of a snake, of a spider. The Roman rale was to 
teach a boy nothing that he conld not leam standing. The 
old En^ish rule was, "All summer in the 6eld, and all 
winter in the study. " And it seems as if a man should leam 
to plant, or to fish, or to hunt, that he mi^t secure his sob* 
sistence at all events, and not be painful to his friends and 
feUow-men. The lesscms of science should be experimental 
also. The sight of a planet throu^^ a telescope is worth all 
the coarse on astronomy ; the shock of the electric spark in 
the elbow outvalues all the theories; the taste of the nitrous 
<aide, the firing of an artificial vtrfcano, are better than vcd- 
omes of cheraistry. 

One of the traits of the new spirit is the inquisition it 
fixed on our scholastic devotion to the dead languages. The 
ancient languages, with great beauty of structare, ctmtain 
wtHiderful remains of genius, which draw, and always will 
draw, certain like-minded men, — Qreek men, and Runan men, 
— ^in all countries, to their study ; but by a wonderful drowsi- 
ness of usage they had exacted the study of ali men. Onee 
(say two centuries ago), Latin and Oreek had a strict re- 
latitm to all the science and culture there was in Europe, 
and the Mathematics had a momentary importance at some 
era of activity in physical science. These things became stere- 
otyped as education, as the manner of men is. But the Qood 
S^iit never cared for the o^eges, and though all men and 
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bo;B fKve now drilled in Latin, Greek and Mathematics, it 
bad quite kft these sheUs high and dry on the beach, and 
was now creating and feeding otiier matters at other ends 
of the world. Bat in a hundred higli schools and college this 
warfare against c(HrmuHi-senBe still goes on. Fonr, or six, or 
ten years, the papil ia parsii^ Greek and Latin, and as soon 
as he leaves the Univerraty, as it is ladieroosly styled, he 
ahutd those hooka for the last time. Some thousands of 
yoong men are gradoated at oar c<dleges in this counter 
every year, and the perstms who, at fort? years, still read 
Greek, can all be counted on yoor hand. I never met witii 
tea. Foot oc five perscms I have seen who read Plata 

But is not this obgord, that the yrbt^e liberal talent of this 
eoontiy should be directed in ite best years on studies which 
lead to nothing! What was the ccmsequence ! Some intelli- 
gent perstms said or thcm^t, ' ' Is that Greek and Latin scmie 
spell to conjure witii, and not words of reasiHi! If the 
physician, the lawyer, the divine, never ose it to ecsne at 
their' ends, I need never learn it to come at mine. Conjuring 
is gone out of fashion, and I will omit this ctHijogatii^, and 
go strai^t to affairs." So they jumped the Greek and Latin, 
and read law, medicine, or sennims, without it. To the aston* 
ishment of aU, the self-made men took even ground at caice 
with the oldest of the regular graduates, and in a few mtmths 
the moat conservative circles of Boston and New York had 
quite forgotten who of their gownsmen was college-bred, and 
who was not.** 

But in his "English Traits," Mr. Emerson 
considered and to a degree approved of quite a 

' Gompleto WoAi, ote., ToL UL, pp. 
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different interpretation of the andent classics. 
He writes: 

The effect of this drill is the radical knowledge of Qreek and 
Latin and of mathematica, and the Holidit; and taste of Eag- 
lish criticism. Whatever luck there may be in tliis or that 
award, an Eton captain can write Latin I^aiga and ahortB, 
can tarn tlie Coart-Goide into hexameters, and it is certain 
that a Senior Classic can quote correetiy from the Corput 
Poetarwn and is critically learned in all the homanities. 
Greek Mudition exists on the Isis and Gam, whether the Maud 
man or the Brasenose man be properly ranked or not; the 
atmosphere is loaded witii Greek leamii^; the whole river has 
reached a certain height, and kills all that growth of weeds 
yridck this Castalian water kills. The English nature takes 
enltore kindly. So Milton tiiought. It refines the Norseman. 
Aoeess to the Greek mind lifts his standard of taste. He has 
enoo^ to think of, and, unless of an impulsive satore, is 
indisposed from writing or speaking, by the fulness of his 
mind and the new Beverity of his taste. The great silent crowd 
of thorooghbred Grecians always known to be around him, 
the English writer cannot ignwv. They prune his orations 
and point bis pen. Hence the style and tone of English jou^ 
nalism. The men have learned accuracy and ewaprebension, 
logic, and pace, or speed of working. They have bottom, en- 
durance, wind. When bom with good constitntions, they 
make those eupeptic studying-mills, the cast-iron men, the 
dura Uia, whose powers of performance compare with ours 
as the steam-hammer with the music-box , — Cokes, Mansfields, 
Seldens and Bentleys, and when it happens that a saperimr 
turaiu puts a rider on this admirable horse, we obtain those 
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masters of the world who cixnbiDe the fairest energy in af- 
fairs with a sapreme eultnre.** 

In his" interpretation of the great theme, Mr. 
Emerson alludes again and again, and under divers 
conditions, to the relationship, or lack of relation- 
ship, between intellect and character. He uses 
character in the narrow sense as standing for 
moral manhood and also in the comprehensive 
sense as standing for the whole of manhood, includ- 
ing will, conscience, heart, as well as intellect. He 
usually, however, uses character in tiie narrow 
sense and often makes the relationship between 
character and intellect one of contrast. In his 
Journal for 1844, at the age of forty, he says: 

Pnre intellect is the pure devil when you have got off 
all the masks of Mephistopheles.** 

And also, in the year preceding, he says ; 
The Intellect sees by moral obedience.*^ 

In character, even in the narrow sense, he in- 
cludes not only all the cardinal virtues, but also the 
cardinal graces. In a strikii^ paragraph repre- 

■"Engliih TraitB," Complete Works, etc., Vol. V., pp. aOtl-OS. 

** Jonmal XXZV., Journala of Ralph Waldo Emeraoti, edited by Ed- 
mrd Waldo Emeroan and Waldo £menon Forbes. Hoa^toa, Uifflin 
Co, IBIL Vol VI., p. 497. 

" Joomal XXXIV., Jgnniali, etc., Ibid., p. 4S3. 
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senting both the unity and the diversity in the iitt- 
pression which the soul makes on character, he 
Bays: 

Character rapndiates intellect, yet excites it ; and oharactar 
puses into thoagfat, is pabliahed ao, and then is aahamad 
before new flashee of moral Torth.** 

In a large way, he declares : 

This IB the law of moral and of mental gain. The ample 
rise as by specific levity not into a particular Tirtne, bat 
into the region of all the virtaes. They are in tiie spirit vhidi 
contains them alL The soul requires purity, bat parity is 
not it ; reqairea justice, bnt justice is not that ; requires benef- 
icence, but is scmtewhat better; ao that there is a kind of de- 
somt and aocwnmodation felt when we leave speaking oi 
moral nature to urge a virtue which it eajoina. To the well- 
bom child all the virtues are natural, and not painfully 
acquired. Speak to his heart, and the man bee(»ne8 sod- 
denly virtuous. 

Within t^Lc same sentimrait is the germ of intellectaal 
growth, i^iich obeys the same law." 

In speaking of the relationship between Shake- 
speare and Swedenboi^, he says : 

The human mind stands ever in perplexity, demanding in- 
tellect, demandii^ sanctity, impatient equally of each with- 
out the other." 

'"Ohaneter," Complete Worics, etc., VoL lit., p. 105. 

''"The Orai-Sool," Completo Worki, etc, YoL n., p. 875. 

""Beprewntatlre Hen: Bmdenboig," Complete WoAi, ete., VgL 

IV, p. a*. 
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And yet the intellect and the character, which 
are so diversely contrasted, are closely knit and 
intimately related. In speaking on Webster he 
lays down the principle that "great thoi^hts come 
from the heart," and uses the happy phrases 
"moral sensibility,"" "moral perception," "moral 
sentiment."'^ Passages are these which suggest 
Pascal's great phrase : 

The heart has its reajuns that the reason knows not of. 

He also declares : 

There is an intimate interdependence of intellect and mor* 
sis. Given the equality of two intellects, — ^whieh will form 
the moat reliable jodgments, the good, or the bad hearted I 
"The heart has its arguments, with which the understanding 
is not acquiiinted. " For the heart is at once aware of the 
state of health or disease, which is the controlling state, that 
is, of aanit? or of insanity; prior of course to all question of 
the ingenuity of arguments, the amount of facts, or the ele- 
gance of rhetoric. So intimate is this alliance of mind and 
heart, that talent uniformly sinks with character.** 

In his " Natural History of Intellect, ' * he further 
declares: 

*"'Tbe Fngilin Slave Law"— Leetme at New York. Complete 
Woriu, etc., VoL XI., p. 223. 

Tbid., p. 205. 

"'Tbt Ctmdnct of LUe; Wotddp," Complete Worka, etc., VoL TI., 
P.SX7. 
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The spiritaal power of man is (wofold, mind and heairt, 
Intellect and morals ; one respectiog tmih, the other the will. 
One is Ihe man, the other the woman in spiritaal natnre. 
One is poifer, the other is love. These elements always coexist 
in every normal indiTidttal, bat one predominates.** 

He closes one of his papers in the Dial on "The 
Tragic," with the remark: 

The inteUeet in its purity and the moral sense in its pnri^ 
are not distinefoished from each other, and both ravish as 
into a region whereunto th«se passionate clouds of sorrow 
cannot rise.*' 

The nature of tiie education which thus unites 
character and intellect is broad. He declares : 

Education should be as broad as man. Whatever elements 
are in him that should foster and demonstrate. If he be dex* 
teroos, his tuition should make it appear ; if he be capable of 
dividing men by tiie trenchant sword of his thought, educa- 
ti<m should unsheathe and sharpen it ; if he is one to cement 
society by his all-reconciling affinities, oh! hasten their ac- 
tiffli I If he is jovial, if he is mercurial, if he is g^ea^hea^ted, 
a conning artificer, a strong commander, a potent ally, in- 
genious, useful, elegant, witty, prophet, diviner, — society has 
need of all these. The imagination must be addressed. Why 
always coast on the surface and never open the interior of 
Nature, not by science, which is surface still, but "by poetry 1 

"" Natural Hiatory of Intdleet," Complete Worta, etc, VoL XII., 
p. 60. 

"Paperg from the I>«iit; "The Tragic," Comploto WoAm, ste., Ibid., 
p.il7. 
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18 not the Vast an element of the mind ! Yet what teaching, 
what book of this day appeals to the Vastf 

Oar culture has truckled to the times, — to ihe senses. It 
is not maaworthy. If the vast and the spiritual are omitted, 
so are the practical and the moraL It does not make us 
brave or free. We teach b(^ to be such men as we are. We 
do not teach them to aapire to be all they can. We do not 
give tliem a training as if we believed in their noble nature.'* 

This breadth of education, however, should be 
made perfectly consistent with two great elements : 
the element of drill and the element of inspiration. 
Inspiration without drill is vapid. Drill without 
inspiration is dull, phlegmatic. Both combined 
produce the worthy scholar and man. 

If he have this twofold goodness, — the drill and the inspira- 
tion, — then he has health ; then he is a whole, and not a frag- 
ment; and the perfection of his endowment wiU appear in 
his otmipoeitions. Indeed, this twofold merit diaracterizes 
ever the producticms of great masters. The man of genius 
should occupy the whole space between God or pure mind 
and the multitude of uneducated men. He must draw from 
the infinite Season, on one side ; and he must penetrate into 
the heart and sense of the crowd, on the other. From one, 
he must draw his strength; to the other, he must owe his 
aim. The me jckea him to the real ; the other, to the appar- 
ent At (me jxAe is Reason ; at the other, Common Sense. If 
he be defective at cither extreme of the scale, his philosophy 

""EducatioD," Oon^Iete Worka, etc., Vol Z., p. 1S4, 
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will Heem low and ittilitarian, or it vill appear too vagae 

and indefinite for the nsea of life." 

Toil is the essence of drill, and from it no man is 
to seek excuse. Great scholars, great thinkers, are 
great laborers. The long and insistent song of the 
worth of labor for the student, Emerson sings in 
prose and verse. He says : 

No way has been fonud for making hertHsm ea^, even for 
the scholar. Labor, iron labor, is for him. The world was 
created as an audience for him ; the atoms of which it is made 
are opportunities. Read the performance of Beutley, of Qib- 
bon, of Cavier, Qet^rt^ Saint-Hilaire, Laplace. "He can 
tofl terribly," said Cecil of Sir Walter Baleigh. Tfaeee few 
words sting and bite and lash ns when we are friTtriooB. Let 
na get oat of the wa^ of their blows by makii^ them true 
of oaraelves. There is so much to be done that we oaght to 
begin qoichly to bestir ourselves. This day-labor of ours, 
we confes, has hitherto a certain emblematic air, like the 
annual ploughing and sowing of tiie Emperor of China. Let 
oa make it an honest sweat. Let the scholar measure his 
valor by his power to cope with intellectual giants. Leave 
others to count votes and calculate stocks.** 

In this drill and inspiration, the student must 
seek solitude. Companionship is not for >iiTn. His 
lamp he himself lights. Its rays shine upon hi^ 
book alone. Emeraon always thoi^ht of himself as 

'"lAtenrj Ethiu," Complete Works, etc, VoL I., p. 182. 
""Qntiamt," C!omplet« Worki, etc., ToL YUL, p. 311. 
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a man apart, as a spectator and auditor, as one not 
able to Join in other men's sports or labors. Out 
of his own e^wrienees, he writes : 

He must embrace solitude as a bride. He most have his 
glees and his glooms alone. His own estimate must be meas- 
ure enough, his own praise reward enough (or him. And 
yrhy must the student be solitary and silent! That he may 
become acquainted with his thoughts. If he pines in a 
hmely place, hankering for the crowd, for display, he is not 
in the lonely place; his heart is in the maiicet; he does not 
see; he does not hear; he does not think. But go cherish 
your soul; expel companions; set yoor habits to a life of 
solitude ; then will the faculties rise fair and full within, like 
forest trees and field flowers; yon will have results, iriiich, 
when you meet your fellow-men, you can commonicate, and 
they will gladly receive. Do not go into solitude ooiy that 
you may presently ctsne into public. Such solitude denies it- 
self; is public and stale. The public can get public experience, 
but they wish the scholar to replace to them those private, 
sincere, divine experiences of which they have been defrauded 
by dwelling in the street. It is the noble, manlike, just 
thought, which is the superiority demanded of you, and not 
crowds but st^tude confers this elevation. Not insulation 
of place, but independence of spirit is essentia], and it is 
only as the garden, the cottage, the forest and the rock, are 
a sort of mechanical aids to this, that they are of value. 
Think alone, and all places are friendly and sacred.** 

The qualities of the education which man thus 
receives are not hard to deduce. His scholarship 

■*"Iiteni7 Etbiei," Complete Works, etc., ToL L, p. 178. 
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has to represent accuracy. He does not go to the 
scientists for his justification and confirmation^ but 
rather to the philosophers. 

Accaracy is essential to beauty. The very definitimi (tf 
the intellect is Aristotle's: "that by irtiich we know terma 
or boundaries." Qive a boy accurate perceptitms. Teaeh 
him the difference between the similar and the same. Make 
him call things by their rig^t names. Pardim in him no 
blunder. Then he will give you solid satisfaction as long as 
he lives. It is better to teach the child arithmetic and Latin 
Iframmar t^an rhetoric or moral philosophy, because they 
require exactitude of performance; it is made certain that 
Hie lesson is mastered, and that power of pofonnance it 
worth more than the knowledge.** 

In this growing education of the student, it is 
not to be forgotten that development requires time. 
Since Emerson himself was a schoolboy, two years 
have been saved in the ordinary education of the 
schoolboy, but time still remains an essential condi- 
tion. It cannot do anything. It is no agent, as 
Lord Bacon says, but it is a necessary condition for 
doing. Kature seems to deceive us in making us 
believe that time is not necessary for growth, but 
the deception is very bare-faced. 

In the year 1841, at the age of thirty-eight, 
Emerson writes in his journal: 

*"'Sdu«atioii," Complete Worki, etfi., Vol. X., p. 147. 
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It seems to me sometimes &&t we get our ecIacatifMi ended 
a little too quick in this eoontry. As soon as we hftve learned 
to read and write and cipher, we are dismissed from sdiocA 
and we set ap for ourselves. We are writers and leaders of 
opinion and we write away without check of any kind, play 
what«oeveT mad prank, indulge whatever spleen, or oddity, 
or obstinacy, c<Hiies into our dear head, and even feed oar 
complacency thereon, and thns fine wits come to nothing, as 
good horses spoil thenselves by running away and straining 
tiiemselves. I cannot help seeing that Doctor Channing 
would have been a much greater writer had he fonnd a strict 
tribunal of writers, a graduated intellectual empire estab- 
li^ed in tlie land, and knew that bad logic would not pass, 
and that the most severe exaction was to be made <»i all who 
enter these lists. Now, if a man can write a paragraph for 
a newspaper, next year he writes what he calls a history, 
and reckcms himself a classic ineontioently, nor will his c(hi- 
temporaries in critical Jonmal or Review question his claims. 
It is very easy to reach the degree of culture that prevails 
around us ; very hard to pass it, and Doctor Channing, had 
he found Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge and Lamb around 
him, would as easily have been severe with himself and risen 
a degree higher as he has stood where he is. I mean, of 
course, a genuine intellectual tribunal, not a literary junto 
of Edinbui^h wits, or dull conventions of Quarterly or <3eD- 
tleman'a Reviews. Somebody offers to teach me mathematics. 
I would fain learn. The man is r^t. I' wish that the 
writers of this country would begin where they now end 
their cnlture.*' 

' Journal XXZII., Jouroftlfl of, «te., VoL VI., p. lOS. 
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Id. many paragrapbs and pages, as I have inti- 
mated, the great educationist seeks to interpret the 
manifold processes of education. Throughout the 
volumes allusions abound as to the value and to the 
general results of education. But interpretation 
still more specific is fitting. 

The intellect as standing for education gives 
freedom. Emerson agrees with Saint Paul and 
with J^us Christ in the belief that truth makes 
free. No hard and fast decree rests upon the edu- 
cated man. 

Intellect annuls Fate. So far aa a man tlimhs, he is free. 
And thoufli nothing is more dlsgosting than the crowing 
about liberty by slaves, as most men are, and the flippant mis- 
taking for freedom of some paper preamble like a Declars- 
tioQ of Independence or the statute right to vote, by those 
who have never dared to think or to act, — ^yet it is wholesome 
to man to look not at Fate, but the other way: the practical 
view is the other. His sound relation to these facts ia to - 
use and command, not to cringe to them." 

The trained mind has also imagination. 

For we thus enter a new gymnasium, and learn to choose 
men by their truest marks, taught, with Plato, "to choose 
tbose who can, without aid from the eyes or any other aenae, 
proceed to truth and to being. ' ' Foremost among these activi- 
ties are the summersaults, spells and resurrections wrought 

'"The Condoct of Life: Fata," Complete Works, etc, VoL VI., 
p. 83. 
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1^ He imaguiatioQ. When this wakes, a man aeems to mnl- 
tipty ten tuuea or h thousand times his force. It apeoa the 
delicious sense of indeterminate size and inspires an auda- 
cions mental habit. We are as elastic as the gas of gun- 
powder, and a sentence in a booh, or a word dropped in 
conTeraatiui, sets free our fancy, and instantly our heads are 
bathed with gal&xieB, and our feet tread the Hoar of the 
Fit And thifi benefit is real because we are aititled to these 
enlai^ementg, and once having passed the bounds shaU never 
again be quite the miserable pedants we were.** 

The intellect, moreover, is the consoler of man. 

The intellect is a consoler, which ddig^ts in detaduI^^ <xe 
putting an interval between a man and his fortune, and so 
converts the sufferer into a spectator and his pain into 
poetiy. It yields the joys of oonversaticm, of letters and of 
science. Hence also the torments of life become tunefnl trag- 
edy, solemn and soft with music, and garnished with rich 
dark pictures.^ 

The intellect represents one element of the essen- 
tial greatness of humanity. In a noble passage on 
greatness, he says : 

It is easy to draw traits from Napoleon, ^o was not gen- 
erous nor just, but was intellectual and knew the law of 
things. Napoletm c<»mnands our respect by bis enormous self- 
trust, the habit of seeing with his own eyes, never the surface, 

■"BapreMiLUtiTe Ueu: Usm of Qmt Hen," Complete Wotka, et&. 
Vol. IV., p. 17. 

"Papon froin the Dial: "The Tragic," Complete Worka, etc, VoL 
XIL, ^ 416. 
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but to die heart of the matter, whether it was a road, ti lait- 
non, a character, an officer, or a king, — and by the speed and 
secority of his action in the premises, always new. He has 
left a library of mannscripta, a multitude of sayings, every 
one of widest application. He was a man who always fell 
on his feet When one of his favorite schemes missed, he had 
the faculty of taking up his genius, as he said, and of carry- 
ing it somewhere else. "Whatever they may tell yon, believe 
that one fi^ts with camion as with fists ; when tmce the fire 
is begun, the least want of ammunition renders what yon 
have d<»ie already oseless." I find it easy to translate all 
big technics into all of mine, and his official advices are to 
me more literary and philosophical than the memoirs of ibs 
Academy. His advice to his brother. King Joseph of Spain, 
was : "I have only one counsel for yon, — Be Maater. ' ' Depth 
of intellect relieves even the ink of crime with a fringe of 
light.** 

The value of the higher education, Mr. Emerson 
says, is in certain ways imaginary and in others 
real. One seldom meets a great man who has not 
gone to college who does not lament what he has 
missed, and one seldom meets a great man who haa 
been in college who is not inclined to depreciate the 
worth of what the college was to him. Both ideas 
are equally true and equally false. The college 
ought to have made the college man abler, not mak- 
ing him less human ; and not going to college, if it 
has served to bring out the natural forces of the 

* " G^reatDeH, " Complete Worka, eb;., Vol VUI., p. 314. 
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other man, might also have brought them out in 
unfitting wayB and unto unworthy results. Mr. 
Emerson says: 

We are full of saperstititxiB. Each class Axes its eyes ob 
the advantages it has not ; the refined, on rude etrength ; the 
democrat, od birth and breeding. One of the benefits of a 
college education is to show the boy its little avail I knew a 
leading man in a leading ci^, who, having set his heart on 
an education at the university and missed it, eould never 
quite feel himself the eqnal of his own brothers who had 
gone lather. His ea^ saperiority to multitudes of pn>> 
fessitmal men could never quite countervail to him this imag- 
inary defect Balls, riding, wine-parties and billiards pass to 
ft poor hoy for something fine and romantic, which they are 
not; and a free admission to them on an equal footing, if 
it were possible, only once or twice, would be worth ten 
times its coat, by undeceiving him." 

In his essay on * * Spiritual Laws, ' ' he also writes : 

My will never gave the images in my mind the rank they 
now take. The regular course of studies, the years of aca- 
demical and professional education have not yielded me bet- 
ter facts than some idle books under the bench at the Latin 
School. What we do not call education is more precious than 
that which we call so. We form no guess, at the time of re- ; 
ceiving a thought, of its comparative value. And education 
often wastes its effort in attempts to thwart and balk this 
natural magnetism, which is sure to select what belongs to it.*^ 

""The Conduct of Life: Culture," Complete Worka^ etc.. Vol. VL, 
p,144. 

"'Spiritual LawB," Complete WoAa, etc.. Vol. II., p. 183. 
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But, when all is said and done, the argument as 
to value rests in favor of the college. The college 
may not do much for the genius; hut for the com- 
mon man its worth is tremendous. Genius is shy, 
hard to catch, does not easily lend itself to associa- 
tion. The college represents a collection, an assem- 
bly, of men each drawn to the other, each in a 
sense educating the other. The college may not 
train genius, but it can adorn genius and adorn it 
with beauty. 

Tliis, then, is the theory of Edacation, the happy meetmg 
of tile foong soul, filled with the desire, with the living teacher 
who has already made tite passage frcan the centre forth, 
step by step, al<mg the intellectual roada to the theory ao^ 
practice of special aoience. Now if there be genius in the 
scholar, that ia, a delicate sensibility to the laws of the 
world, and the power to ezpreHS them again in some new 
form, he is made to find his own way. He will greet jc^- 
fully the wise t«acher, but colleges and teachers are no wise 
essential to him; he will find teachers eTerywhere.** 

In summing up the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the college in Mr. Emei^on's judgment, 
one cannot do better than to quote the concluding 
passage from Ei^lish Traits on the Universities. 
It is said : 

'"The Celebr&tion of Intdloet," Completo Worki, «te.. Vol XU^ 
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Univenities are of coarse hoEttile to geniiues, viiich, see- 
ing and oBing ways of their own, discredit the roatiue: as 
churches and monasteries persecute youthful saints. Yet we 
all send out sons to college, and though he be a genius, the 
youth must take his dmnce. The imiversity must be retro- 
spective. The gale that gives direction to the Tanes on all 
its towers blows out of antiquity. Oxford is a library, and 
the professors must be librarians. And I should as soon think 
of quarrelling with the janitor for not magnifying his office 
by hostile sallies into the street, like the Ooremor of Kertoh 
or Kinbum, as of quarrelling with the profeBBors for not 
admiring the young ne<dogi8ts who plui^ the beards of Euclid 
and Aristotle, or f<ff not attempting themaelTes to fill their 
vacant shelves as original writers. 

It is easy to carp at colleges, and the college, if we will 
wait for it, will have its own turn. Genius exists there also, 
but will not answer a call of a committee of the House of 
Commons. It is rare, precarious, eccentric and darkling. 
England b the land of mixture and surprise, and when yon 
have settled it that the universities are moribund, oat comes 
a poetic infiuence frcna the heart of Oxford, to mould the 
opinims of cities, to build their houses as simply as birds 
their nests, to give veracity to art and charm mankind, as 
an appeal to moral order always must Bat besides this 
restorative genius, the best poetfy of England of this age, in 
the old forms, ctnoes from two graduates at Cambridge.** 

• "Engllili Tnita, UniTenitie^" Complete Worki, etc, VoL V, p. 
fig. 
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^^ man. And who and 
'ording to Carlyle's in- 
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tiest He feels; power has been giiven him to bum, to bo- 
lieve; nay does act the spirit of Love, free in its celestial 
primev&I brightness, even here, though bat for moments, \odk 
through f Well said Saint Chirsostom, with his lips of gold, 
'the tme SEExmAH is Man:' where else is the Q(k>'8-Pkes- 
ENCs manifested not to our eyes only, but to oar heuis, oa 
in our fellow-mant"^ 

Such is Carlyle's perception, according to his 
autobiography, * ' Sartor Resartus, * ' of the man who 
is to be educated. Man is thus made only a little 
lower than the gods and is crowned with glory and 
honor. 

In man the chief though not the only power to be 
educated is the intellect. The intellect is the fount 
and origin of other forces and excellences. It ia 
that part of man which is capable of the highest 
improvement. At birth it is the weakest faculty in 
man, weaker than it is in the animah It grows 
apace, develops, and becomes united with the will, 
the ruler of the created world. Man's capabilities, 
the root of which is intellect, are infinite. Instinct 
has no like capacity for improvement. It is as per- 
fect at birth as in age. Intellect is intrinsically the 
noblest part of man*s being. Of this man of intel- 
lect Oarlyle says : 

*"SBrtOTBeasrtii^'>EditiODdeLiue,EstM AI«nri»^ VoL L, p. S(k 
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... A man of Intellect, of real and not ehani Intellect, is 
hj the nature of bitn likewise inevitably a man of noblenees, 
a man of coarage, rectitude, pious streugtb; who, even be- 
cause he is and has been loyal to the Laws of this Universe, 
is initiated into digcemment of tbe same; to this hour a 
Missioned of Heaven; whom if men follow, it will be well 
with them; whcon if men do not follow, it will not be welL 
Human Intellect, if you consider it well, is the exact summary 
of Human Worth; and the essence of all worth^bips and wor- 
diips is reverraice f<H- that same.' 

The lack of this element of intellect produces 
grievous evils, and of these are many kinds; per- 
haps the chief of them being a lack of wisdom. 
But education acting upon the intellect serves to 
correct this primary quality and element It cre- 
ates wisdom. 

Wisdom has been defined by Burke as the ap- 
plication of knowledge to affairs. Solomon also 
has given many definitions still well worth consid; 
ering. Of this superb quality and of the man who 
embodies it Carlyle says : 

The wise man; the nuuL with the gift of method, of faith- 
fulness and valor, all of which are of the basis of wisdom ; 
who has insist into what is what, into what will follow out 
of what, the eye lo see and the hand to do; who is fit ix> 
administer, to direct, and guidin^y command: he is the 

■"lAtterD^ PamphletB," EditiOD do Lnie, Estea A t^miat, ToL 
U., f. 3SS. 
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stnmg num. His tmucles and bimes are no stnmger than 
onn; but his soul is sbtooger, bis aonl is wiaer, clearer, — is 
better and nobler, for that is, has been and ever will be the 
root of all deamesB worthy of such a name. Beaatifol it is, 
and a gleam &om the some eternal pole-star risible amid the 
destinies of men, that all talent, all intellect is in tiie first 
plaee moral; — ^what a world were this otherwise I Bnt it 
is the heart always that sees, before the head can see : let os 
know that ; and know therefore that the Good alone is death- 
less and TictorioQB, that Hope is sure and steadfast, in all 
phases of this "Place of Hope."* 

It was many years after Carlyle wrote the essay 
on "Chartiam" from wliieh this quotation is taken 
that he was chosen rector of the University of 
Edinbui^h. At the time of his installation he gave 
the most famous of all his addresses — and his ad- 
dresses were few, be it said — ^which teems with 
advice to the students to whom he spoke. At this 
tune, too, he referred to wisdom. 

Yea are ever to bear in mind that there lies behind that 
the acquisition of what may be called wisdom; — namely, 
sound appreoiatiota and jnst decision as to all the objects that 
crane round yoo, and the habit of behaving with jostice, can- 
dor, clear insight uid loyal adherence to fact. Great is wis- 
dom; infinite is the value of wisdom. It cannot be exag^ 
gerated ; it is the highest achievement of man : ' 'Blessed U 
he that getteth understanding."* 

'"Chartim," Edition de Liis«, EatM Jb lAoriat, VoL XVI., p. 03. 

'"Inangiml Addren^" Edition da Lnze, Estea ft Lanmt^ IbU., 
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The wisdom to which the master refers is wisdom 
in the sense of Solomon. It refers to excellence 
both intellectual and moral It stands for an in- 
tellect which sees truth clearly, accurately, lai^ly, 
comprehensively and in its symmetry. It also re- 
fers to a heart of which Hie emotions are pure and 
to a will of which the choices are right. It repre- 
sents the Greek ideal of the true, the good, and the 
beautifid. The Greek, the Hebrew and the Scotch 
meet in the interpretation and commendation of 
the great virtue. 

For securing this most excellent thing, two meth- 
ods at least are specially provided. The first is the 
univermty. But in the quest of wisdom it may 
itself fail. Of such failure there is no lack of con- 
viction in the pages of Garlyle, and especially in 
"Sartor Besartus." He is indeed free in cursing 
and heaping ridicule upon the tmiversity. He 
makes the writer of the "Voliune on Clothes" say: 

"The hungry young . . . looked np to their spiritoal 
Norses; and, for food, were bidden eat the east-wind. What 
vain jargon of coatroversial Metaphyaic, Etymology, and me- 
chanical Manipolaticai falsely named Science, was current 
there, I indeed learned, better perhaps than the most. Among 
eleven hondred Christian yoaths, there will not be wanting 
aoBOB eleven eager to learn. By collision with sach, a certain 
warmth, a certain polish was cwnmanicated; by instinct and 
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h&pp7 accident, I tocA less to riotiiig (renomimreH) , than 
to thinking and reading, which latter alsd I was free to da 
Nay from the chaos of that Library, I sncceeded in fishing 
ap more books perhaps than had been known to the very 
keepers thereof. The foundation of a Literary Life was 
hereby iaid : I learned, on my own strength, to read fluently 
in almost all cnltivated languages, on almost all sabjeete and 
sciences; farther, as man is ever the prime object to man, 
already it was my favorite emplt^ment to read character in 
speealatioD, and frc«n the Writing to coustme the Writer. A 
certain groundpUui of Human Nature and Life began to 
fashitm itself in me; wondrooa enough, now when I lotA: 
back on it; for my whtde Universe, physical and spiritual, 
was as yet a Machine I However, such a conscious, recognized 
groundplan, the truest I had, waa beginning to be there, and 
by additional experiments might be corrected and indefinitely 



This bit of autobiography bears on the subjeo- 
tivi^ of Carlyle's interpretation of the uniTeraiiy 
experience of his greatest personal hero, Goethe. 
OoQcenung Goethe's life at Leipzig, he says: 

Leipzig Univendty has the hcmor of matriculating him. The 
name of his "propitious mother" she may boast of, bat not 
of the reality: alas, in these days, the University of the 
Universe is the <Hily propitious mother of such; all other 
propitious mothers are but unpropitions superannuated dry-i 
nurses fallen bedrid, from whrnn the famished nursling has 
to steal evea bread and water, if he will not die ; whcnn for 
most part he soon takes leave of, giving perhaps (as in Gib- 

*"8artor Bcaartoi," Edition da Lnza, EitM ft I^aiiat, TaL L, p. 87. 
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bon'B case), for farewell thankB, acnae roo^ tweak of the 
nose; and ruBhea desperate into the wide world an orphan. 
The tune ia advancing, slower or faster, when the bedrid dry- 
narse will decease, and be sncceeded by a walking and stir- 
ring wet coie. Goetlie 'a employments and colture at Leipzig 
lay in quite otlier groves than the academic: he listened to 
the Ciceronian Emesti with eagerness, bat the life-giying 
word flowed not from his moatii ; to tlie aacerdotal, eclectic- 
sentimental Gellert (the divinity of all tea-table moral-phi- 
losophera of both sexes) ; witnessed "the pore sonl, the genu- 
ine will of the noble man," heard "hia admonitions, warnings 
and entreaties, ottered in a somewhat hollow and melsnch(^ 
tone;" and then the Frenchmen aay to it all, "Lamez le 
faire; U nous forme des dupeg." "In logic it seemed to 
me very strange that I most now take up those spiritual opera^ 
tioDB which from of old I had executed with the utmost con- 
venience, and tatter them asunder, insulate and as if destroy 
them, that their right employment might become plain to 
me. Of the Thing, of the World, of Ood, I fancied I knew 
almost abont as much as the I>oetor himself; and he seemed 
to me, in more than one place, to hobble dreadfully (gewaltig 
euhapem)."* 

T\m opinion of the worthlessness of uiuTersities 
Carlyle exproBsea in diverse forms and ways. The 
imiversity represents, and it necessarily repre- 
sents, a certain orderliness which was especially 
repugnant to Garlyle. It represents a certain 
amount of team-work which did not receive the 

■"Goethe's Workg," Edition de Lnu, Estes ft lAUiat, V«L XV^ 
p. AT. 
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commendation of the great indiTiduallst Still, 
that in these two diatribes, one directed against 
Leipzig, and the other, without doubt, referring to 
Edinburgh, Oarlyle did touch on great evils in 
university administration, is not for one instant to 
be doubted. 

A second and still more important means for 
securing this great result of wisdom is the book. 
Throughout his volmnes Carlyle refers to the worth 
of the book. These allusions begin early and con- 
tinue to the end. In the essay on the Hero as Man 
of Letters, he says : 

Do Dot Bocte still accomplish miraclea, as Bune$ wrae 
fabled to dot They pepsnade men. Not the wretehedeat cir- 
eolatinfr-Ubrary novel, which foolish girls thumb and con in 
remote villages, bat will help to regulate the actual practical 
weddings and households of those foolish girls. So "Celia" 
felt, so "Clifford" acted: the foolish Theorem of Life, 
stamped into those young brains, comes out as a solid Prac- 
tice one day: Consider whether any Bune in the wildest 
imagination of Mythologist ever did such wonders as, <m. 
the actual firm Elarth, stHne Boc^ have done ! What built 
St Paul's Cathedral f Lo(^ at the heart of the matter, it 
was that divine Hebrew Boos, — the word partly of the man 
Moses, an outlaw tending his Midianitish herds, four thou- 
sand years ago, in the wilderness of Sinai ! It is the strangest 
of things, yet nothing is truer. With the art of Writing, of 
which Printing is a simple, an inevitable and comparatively 
insignificant coroUai7, the true reign of miracles for man- 
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kind ei«iimaicecl. It related, with a wcmdrous oew ccmtigttity 
and perpetnal closenesB, the Past and Distant with the Pres- 
ent in time and place ; all times and all places with this our 
aotoal Here and Now. All things were altered for men ; all 
modes of important work of men : teaching, preaching, gov- 
erning, and all else.' 

In his inaugural address Carlyle gives to the 
students sound counsel also in reference to read- 
ing: 

Well, Qentlemen, whatever yon may think of these histori- 
cal points, the clearest and most imperative duty lies m 
every tme of yon to be assidnouB in yoor reading. Learn to 
be good readers, — which is perhaps a more difficult thing 
than you imagine. Learn to be discriminative in your read- 
ing; to read faithfully, and with, your best attention, all 
kinds of things which you have a real interest in, a real not 
an imaginary, and which you find to be'really fit tor what you 
are engaged in. Of course, at the present time, in a great 
deal of the readii^ incumbent on yon, yon must be guided 
by the bocte recommended by your Professors for assistance 
towards the effect of their preleetums. And then, when you 
leave the University, and go into studies of yoor own, you 
will find it very important that you have chosen a field, some 
pnrvinoe specially snited to you, in which you can study and 
work. The most unhappy of all men is the man who cannot 
tell what he is going to do, who has got no wortc eut out for 
him in the world, and does not go into it Fot work is the 

'"TIm Hera u Han of Lettera," Edition da Lnxe, £■(«• ft TmarttA, 
ToL L, p. 383. 
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grand core of all the maUdiea and miseriea that ever beaet 
mankind, — honest work, which yoa intend getting done. 

If, in any vacant vagae time, 70Q are in a strait as to 
choice of reading, — a very good iodicaticm for 70a, perhaps 
the best 70a could get, is towards some book 70a have a 
great curioedty about Ton are then in the readiest and best 
of all possible conditions to improve hj that bo(A. It is 
analogous to what doctcMv tell os about the phTsical health 
and appetites of the patient. Y011 must learn, however, to 
distinguish between false appetite and true. There is such 
a thing as a false appetite, which will lead a mau into vagaries 
with regard to diet ; will tempt him to eat spicy things, which 
he should not eat at all, nor would, but that the things are 
toothsome, find that he is under a momentar7 baseness of 
mind. A man ought to examine and find out what he really 
and truly has an appetite for, what suits his constitution and 
condition; and that, doctors tell him, is in general the very 
thing he ouf^t to have. And so with bo(^* 

To Carlyle the university is a collection of books. 
The man who has read well has received a univer- 
sity education, both as a means and as a result 

Of such culture and strength, speech has long 
been regarded as the chief sign and symboL In 
"Latter-Day Pamphlets" and in the "Inaugural 
Address * ' Carlyle praises silence. He beUeves that 
the world and everybody in it talks too much. To 
watch the tongue and to watch it unto curbing it is 

■"InragonJAddreH," Edition de Lnxe, Ertea &I«Driftt, VoL ZVL, 
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a duty. "Wind, wind, wind, seems to be universal ; 
it is to be made to Tanish so far as can be. He even 
advises that tongues be cut out for a whole gen- 
eration in order that the world may leam wisdom! 
The reason of all tiiis is that speech is largely 
vanity and emptiness. On the other band speech 
that is filled with wisdom is "noble and even 
divine." If Garlyle has been most vigilant in de- 
nouncing talk that is foolish, he is equally enthusi- 
astic in commending talk that is wise. Even in 
the Latter-Day Pamphlet "Stimip-Orator," he 
says: 

Considered as the last finish of edacaticm, or of human 
eultnre, worth and acquirement, the art of speech is noble, 
and even divine; it is lilce ihe ViT»11iTig of a Heaven's li^t 
to Mhow DB vbat a s^orioos world exists, and has perfected 
itself, in a man.* 

And also in the same essay half-humorously he 
adds: 

Parliament, Chnr^ Law: let the yooog vivid sonl tnm 
whither he will for a career, he finds among variable condi- 
tioQB one condition invariable, and extremely surprising. That 
the proof of excellence is to be done by the tongue. For 
heroism that will not speak, but only act, there is no account 
kept: — ^The English Nation does not need that silent kind, 
*"Lsttar-Dq> Puiphkia," Bdition do Laze, Estm ft LanrUt, VoL 
IL,p.42e. 
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then, bat only the talking kindt Most astwiahing. Of all 
the oi^ans a man has, there is none held in acconnt) it would 
appear, but the tongue be uses for talking. Premiership, 
woolsack, mitre, and qnasi-crown: all is attainable if yoa 
can talk with due ability. Everywhere your proof-ahot is 
to be a well-fired ToUey of talk. ContriTe t« talk well, you 
will get to Heaven, the modem Heaven of the English." 

The result of all education and training is light, 
light upon all of life's problems and on manj of 

life's mysteries. 

Light is the one thing wanted for the world. Fat wisdoni 
in the head of the world, the world will figfat its battle vic- 
toriously, and be the best world man can make it." 

In a personal way the result of all this education 
and training is, for the individual man, thinking. 
The education of man unto wisdom is, as I have 
already intimated, inseparable from trainii^ in 
morals, and the chief excellence in morals, accord- 
ing to the gospel of Carlyle, is sincerity. Sincerity 
is the culmination of all the cardinal virtues. It is 
comprehensive. Insincere speech is the index of 
insincere action and of all possible evil activities. 
A nimble tongue utters an octavo volume a day 
and this volume is in large part designing balder- 

»/6id., p. 431. 

""Heroea and Huo-Wonhip," Edition da Luxe, ErtM ft Lavriat, 
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dash. The insincere man is a bad man, and the bad 
man an insincere one. The great virtue is honesty, 
and the great vice whidi Carlyle constantly damned 
is hypocrisy. 
Education is designed to promote sincerity and 



For no man, and for no body or biggest moltitade of 
men, has Nature favor, if they part cmnpany with her facts 
and her. Excellent atomp-orator; eloquent parliamentary 
dead-dog, making motiims, paBSing bills ; reported in the Morn- 
ing Newspapers, and reputed the ' ' best speaker going t ' ' From 
the Universe of Fact he has turned himself aw^r; he is 
gtme into partnership with the Universe of Phantasm; finds 
it profltablest to deal in forged notes, while the foolish shop- 
keepers will accept them. Nature for such a man, and for 
Nations that follow such, has her paUbolsry fo^s, and prisons 
of death everlasting : — dost thou doubt it t Unhappy mortal. 
Nature otherwise were herself a Chaos and no Cosmos. Na- 
ture was not made by an Impostor ; not she, I think, rife' as 
they- are! — ^In fact, by money or otherwise, to the uttermost 
fraction of a calcnlable and incalculable value, we have, each 
one of us, to settle the exact balance in the above-said Sav- 
ings-bank, or (^cial register kept by Nature: Creditor by 
the quantity of veracities we have done, Debtor by the qnan< 
tity of falsities and errors; tJiere is not, by any conceivable 
device, the faintest hiqie of escape from that issne for tme 
of TIB, nw for all of us." 

*"'L«tter-D^ Psmphlata," Edition de Lnz^ EitM k Imaiiai, ToL 
IL, p. U9. 
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The most commanding illustration of the effect 
of training in sincerity to be found in Garlyle's 
works is Frederick the Great. 

It is an excellent symptom of his intellect, this of gnvi- 
tating irresistibly towards realitiea. Better symptun of its 
qaality (whatever quantity there be of it), bnmas intellect 
cannot show for itself. However it may go with Literature, 
and satlsfaetion to readers of romantic appetites, tbis yoni^ 
soul promises to become a successful Worker one day, and to 
do something under the Sun. For work ia of an extremely 
unfictitiouB nature ; and no man can roof his house with cUrads 
and mo<HiBhine, so as to turn the rain fnnn hi m." 

The vital place of sincerity as a single virtue is 
bespoken in Carlyle's praise of work. Diligence 
and honesty are to liim twin sisters ; each promotes 
the welfare of the other. If one great idea be 
more prominent than another in Carlyle, it is the 
idea of the worthiness of work. In the essay on 
"Chartism" he says: 

Work is the mission of man in this Earth. A day is ever 
struggling forward, a day will arrive in some approximate 
degree, when he who has no work to do, by whatever name 
be may be named, will not find it good to show himself in 
our quarter of the Sf^r System ; but may go and look out 
elsewhere, If there be any Idle Planet discoverable T — Let the 
b<mest working man rejoice that such law, the first of Nature, 

""Frederick the Great," EiMan de Laze, Ertei * laoriat, VoL V., 
p. 480. 
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has been made good <m bim; and htype tliat, by and by, all 
die will be made good. It is the beginning of all>* 

And also in the essay on ' ' The Nigger Question ' ' : 

Thia 18 the everlasting duty of all men, blacb or white, who 
are bom into this world. To do conqietent work, to labor 
htmestly according to the ability given them; tat that and tar 
no other porpoee was each one of ns sent into this wwld; 
and woe is to every man who, by friend or by foe, ia pro- 
vented fnKn folfilling this the end of hia being.** 

In the essay "Past and Present" Carlyle de- 
dares: 

All work, even cotton-«pinning, is noble; work is altme 
noble; be that here said and asserted once more. And in 
like manner, too, all dignity is painful; a life of ease is 
not for any man, nor for any god. The life of all gods figures 
itself to DS as a Sublime Sadness, — earnestness of Infinite 
Battle against Infinite Labor.** 

And also in the same chapter he observes: 

The only bappineaa a brave man ever troubled himself 
with asking much about was, happiness enough to get his 
work done. Not "I can^ eati" but "I can't worki" that 
was the burden of all wise complaining among men. It is, 
after all, the one unhappiness of a man. That be cannot 

-'•Cbmrtiaia," Edition da Luxe, EtUm ft lAnrist, ToL XVI., p. 60. 
'"The Nigger Qaertioii," Edition de Lnzs, Eatee ft iMuiat, Ibid^ 
P.2M. 

""Paat udPneent," Edition de Luxe, EitM ft I^oria^ ToL XU... 
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work ; that he cannot get his destiny as a man folfllled. Be- 
hold, the day is passing swiftly over, our life is passing swiftly 
over; and the night cometh, wherein no man can work.*' 

Further he interprets : 

The 8p<^en Word, the written Poem, is said to be an epit- 
ome of the man; how mach more the done Work. What- 
soever of morality and of intelligence ; what of patience, per- 
severance, faithfulness, of method, insist, ingenuity, energy ; 
in a word, whatsoever of StrengUi the man bad in him will 
lie written in the Work he does. To work : why, it is tA try 
himself against Nature, and her everlasting unerring Iawb; 
these will tell a true verdict as to the man.** 

In the chapter in "Past and Present" devoted to 
labor, Garlyle proclaims again : 

For there is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, 
in Work. Were he never so benighted, forgetful of bis bij^ 
calling, there is alwqrs hope in a man that actually and ear- 
nestly works: in Idleness alone is there perpetual despair. 
Work, never so mammonish, mean, u in communication with 
Nature; the real desire to get Work done will itself lead <me 
more and more to truth, to Nature's appointments and regu- 
lations, which are truth. 

The latest Qospel in this worid is, Know thy work and 
do it. "Know thyself:" long enaagh has that poor "self" 
of tbine tormented thee; thou wilt never get to "know" it, 
I believe I Think it not thy business, this of knowing thy- 
self; thou art an unknowable individual: know what thoo 

"/Nd., p. 152. 
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canst work at; and worb at it, like a Hercules I That will 
be thy better plan. 

It has been written, "an endless significance lies in Work;" 
a man perfects himself by working. Fool jtingles are cleared 
aw&y, fair seedfields rise instead, and stately cities; and 
withal the man hJT""*^! " first ceases to be a jungle and foul 
unwholesome desert thereby. Consider how, even in the 
meanest sorts of Labor, the whole soul of a man is com- 
posed into a kind of real harmony, the instant he sets himself 
to work I Doubt, Desire, Sorrow, Bemorse, Indignation, De- 
spair itself all these like hell-dogs lie beleaguering the soul 
of the poor day-worker, as of every man ; but he bends himself 
with free valor against his task, and all these are stilled, all 
these shrink munnuring far off into their caves. The man is 
now a man. The blessed glow of labor in him, is it not as 
purifying fire, wherein all poison is burnt np, and of sour 
smoke itself there is made brif^t blessed fiame t** 

In the chapter in "Past and Present," already 
referred to, he further says : 

All true work is sacred ; in all true Work, were it but true 
hand-labor, there is something of divineness. Labor, wide as 
the Earth, has its summit in Heaven. Sweat of the brow; 
and up from that to sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart; 
which includes all Kepler calculations, Newton meditations, 
all Sciences, all spoken Epics, all acted Heroisms, Martyrdoms, 
— up to that "Agony of bloody sweat," which all men have 
called divine I brother, if this is not "worship," then I 
say, the more pity for worship ; for this is the noblest thing 
yet discovered under God's sky. Yrtio art thou that com- 
'"Labor," Edition de Liut«, Ertes ft Laoriat, Ibid., p. 190. 
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plaineit of iby life of ttnlT C«nplaiii not Look np, my 
wearied brother; see thy fellow Workmen there, io Ood'a 
Eternity ; sorviTing there, they alone anTriving ; sacred Band 
of the ImnUHTtala, celestial Body-guard of the Empire of 
Uankdnd.** 

Such is the interpretation of woi^ which this 
great laborer gives. It is an interpretation re- 
quired in our own age even more fundamentally 
than in the times in which and of which he wrote. 
For the college man of to-day is not laborious. Leas 
laborious he is than he was in the days of his 
fathers. He works no more intensely in the hours 
in which he does work, and the hours of his labor 
are fewer. The gospel of indulgence abounds. The 
by-products of the higher education have taken the 
place of the direct. The student values less highly 
the acquiring of mental power and more highly 
the gaining of culture. The honors of the class- 
room have become less precious than the honors 
of the campus. The condition may be painted in 
colors too dark or too bright; but that a change 
has occurred is evident. The time has come indeed 
to put the emphasis in our college courses upon 
hard work ; and a preaching of the gospel of Car^ 
lyle is timely. 

""Put and PreMnt," Edition do Laze, EatM ft Laoriat, IMA, 
p. 195. 
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In Carlyle's Beheme of education, if it be a 
scheme at all, religion, as in his scheme of life, fills 
a large place. Carlyle's religion is not that of the 
kirk. It has no thirty-nine articles. Bather Its 
articles are only one, or an infinite nimiber. It 
has a catechism, a long one, so long as to represent 
infinities and eternities. It has no forms — ^neither 
creed nor catechism. Its chnrch is all out-of-doors. 
Its services are the working of all the iwwers of 
nature and of man. Its priest is the eternal and 
universal force making not for evil nor for vileness 
nor for damnation, but for righteousness, for sin- 
cerity, and for salvation. Its altar is work, and its 
book of common prayer the desire for truth and 
for power. Its saints are the world's thinkers and 
doers; potent through infinite space and eternal 
time. They are indeed the elect, chosen by the 
forces of divine movements and tendencies. Car- 
lyle's religion rests in the relation which man bears 
to ultimate reality. Its scope is as much greater 
than temporary concerns as eternity is longer than 
time. It creates nations and individuals. 

Carlyle tells the Edinbui^ youth that 

No nstiiOL which did not contemplate this wonderful nni- 
ytme with' an awe-stricbea and reverently belief that there 
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was a great unbuown, omnipotent, and oil-wise and all-joat Be- 
ing, saperintending all men in it, and all interests in it, — no 
nation ever came to very much, nor did any man either, who 
forgot that If a man did forget that, be forgot the moat 
imp<R^ant part of his mission in this world. *^ 

Garlyle is willing to grant to that form of religion 
called Presbyterianism a large share in the develop- 
ment of Mb native country. 

Nobody who knows Scotland and Scott can doubt but Pres- 
byterianism too had a vast share in the forming of him. A 
country where the entire people ia, or even once has been, 
laid hold of, filled to the heart with an infinite religious idea, 
has ' ' made a step from which it cannot retrograde. ' ' Thought, 
conscience, the sense that man is denizen of a Universe, crea- 
ture of an Eternity, has penetrated to the remotest cottage, 
to the simplest heart Beautiful and awful, the feeling of a 
Heavenly Behest, of Duty god-commanded, over-canopiea all 
life. There is an inspiration in such a peiqile; one may a^ 
in a more special sense, ' ' the inspiration of the Almighty giv- 
eth them understanding." ** 

There is also a specific element of religion, which 
our great author commends. It is embodied in the 
word reverence. He follows Goethe in giving a 
high place in the building of character, to this in- 

""lungiml Addreaa," Bditton de Luz^ Eitea ft ImaziMi, VoL ZVI., 
p. 396. 

""Eauj on Beotl^" EditiDn de Lnxe, EitM ft Laniiat, VoL ZV., 
P.4U. 
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telleetual and moral virtue. Writing of Goethe's 
works he says: 

To enli^ten this principle of Tererence for the great, to 
teach UB reverence, and whom we are to revere and admire, 
Bhould ever be a chief aim of Education (indeed it is herein 
that instraction properly both begins and ends) ; and in these 
late agea, perhaps more than ever, so indispensable is now 
oar need of clear reverence, so inezpresaibl; poor our supply. 
"Clear reverence!" it was once responded to a seeker of 
lifl^t: "all want it, perhaps thon thyself." What wretched 
idola, of Leeds cloth, stuffed out with bran of one kind <«■ 
other, do men either worship, or being tired of worshipping 
(so ezpensively without fruit), rend in pieces and kick oat 
(^ doors, amid loud shouting and crowing, what they call 
"tremendons cheers," as if the feat were miraculousi In 
private life, as in public, delusion in this sort does its work ; 
the blind leading the blind, both fall into the ditch.*' 

Wliat method shall be adopted for the teaching 
of this fundamental and all-embracing subject of 
religion t What method shall be adopted for incor- 
porating it as a part of education! That is not 
the question. Bather the question is: What 
method shall be adopted for teaching it as a basic 
principle t The problem was given up by Carlyle 
as one he could not solve. The same confession has 
been made by the Trise and unwise since his day. 

""Ovrtbe'i Wo^" Editioa do luxe, Ertes A lisiiilit, Ibtd^ p. 26. 
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With much zi^;atiTe declamation Carlyle says that 
others must solve the problem out of their own 
erperience and wisdom. He belieTes that from the 
life of the Ei^lish people, dealing with this ques- 
tion through the centuries, may come forth the 
proper answer. 

" A nd now how t«ach religion!" so asks Uie indignant 
Ultra-radical, cited above; an Ultra-radical seemingly not 
of the fienthamee speciea, with whnn, thoag^ his dialect is 
far different, there are sound Chnrdunen, we hope, who have 
aome fellow-feeling ; ' ' How teach religion t " By plying with 
Utorgiea, catechisms, credos ; droning thirty-nine or other ar- 
ticles incessantly into the infant earT Friends! In that 
case, why not apply to Birmingham, and have Machines made, 
and Bet np at all street-comers, in highways and by-ways, to 
repeat and vociferate the same, not ceasing ni^t or d^t 
The genins of Birmingham is adequate to that Albertns 
Magnus had a leather man that could articulate ; not to epeak 
of MartinuB Seriblerus' Niimberg man that could rea8<m as 
well as we know who I Depend upon it, Birmingham can 
make machines to repeat litor^es and articles ; to do whatso- 
ever feat ia mechanicaL And what were all schoolmasters, 
nay all priests and churches, cornered with this Birmingham 
Iron Church I Votes of two millions in aid of the Church 
were then stmiething. You order, at so many poonds a head, 
so many thousand iron parsons as your grant covers; and 
Sz them by satisfactory masonry in all quarters wheresoev^ 
wanted, to preach there independent of the world. In loud 
thoroughfares, still more in nnawahened districts, troubled 
vrith argamentative infideli^, you make the windpipes wider, 
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strengtben the main steam-cylinder; your parsiHi preaclLea, to 
the doe pitch, while you give him cosl; and fears no man 
or thii^. Here were a " Charch-eztension ; " to which I, with 
my last penny, did I believe in it, would Bubscribe.** 

Yet, as he intimates, the only way to teach reli- 
gion is hy experience, by acquaintance with the 
thing itself become incarnate. The method of 
teaching religion is not through religious persons. 
Writing of Frederick the Great he says more fully 
upon this point : 

Piety to God, the noblenesa that inspires a human aool to 
strnggle Heavenward, cannot be "taught" by the most ex- 
quisite catechisms, or the most industrious preaching and 
drillings. No; alas, no. Only hy Car other methods,— «hiefly 
by silent ccmtJnuBl Example, silently waiting for the favorable 
mood and moment, and aided then by a kind of miracle, well 
enough named "the grace of Ood," — can that sacred c<m- 
tagion pass from soul into souL How much beytmd whole 
Libraries of orthodox Theolc^y is, sometimes, the mute action, 
the unconscious look of a father, of a mother, who had in 
them "DevoutncBs, pious Nobleness I" In ^cnn the young 
Boul, not unobservant, though not consciously observing, came 
at length to recognize it ; to read it, in this irrefragable man- 
ner: a seed planted thenceforth in the centre of his holiest 
affections forevermore I ** 

""Chartism," Sditiou de Luxe, Eslem ft lAnrik^ VoL XVI., p. 109. 
■"Frederick the Qreati" Edition de Luxe, Eatoa A I^nriat, VoL V., 
p. il*. 
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But in the teaching of religion, it is fair to re- 
mark in passing, a disiinction is ever to be made 
between rel^on as a life and religion as a system 
of truth. 

The meastires and methods for securing the con- 
summate and comprehensive result of a man, wise, 
sincere, laborious and religious, are many and 
diverse. Interpretations and intimations of these 
ways are scattered up and down these thousands 
of pages. Among the first of them all we find the 
art of teaching itself. Teaching in its highest rela- 
tionship is of greatest value in making the man. 
In teaching, the teacher is of primary importance. 
There are teachers, and there are teachers. In his 
autobiographic essay Carlyle speaks of teachers 
who are not indeed teachers. 

My teachers were hide-bound Pedants, vithoat knowl- 
edge of man's nature, or of boy's; or of aught save 
their lexicons and quarterly aceount-books. Innumerable 
dead Vocables (no dead Language, for they themselves knew 
no Languid) they crammed into us, and called it fostering 
the growth of mind. How can an inanimate, mechanical 
Oemnd-grindar, the like of whom will, in a subsequent cen- 
tury, be manufactured, at Niimberg out of wood and leather, 
foster the growtli of anything; much more of Mind, which 
grows, not like a vegetable (by having its roots littered with 
etymological compost), but like a spirit, by mysterious ccm- 
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taet of Spirit; Thought kiodling itself at the fire of living 
Thought T How shall he give kindling, in whose own inward 
man there is no live coal, but all is bomt oat to a dead gram- 
matical cinder T The Hinterschlag Professors knew syntax 
enough; and of the human soul thus much: that it had 
a faculty called Memory, and conld be acted on through the 
muscular integument by appliance of birch-rods.** 

Yet there is another kind of teacher, of which 
Diderot is the type. In his sketch of the great 
Frenchman, Carlyle, speaking of Diderot's teach- 
ing, says: 

To decipher tho talent of a yonng vague Capability, wbo 
must one day be a man and a Reality; to take him by the 
hand, and train him to a spiritual trade, and set him up in 
it, with tools, shop and good-will, were doing him in most 
cases an unspeakable eerriee, — on this one proviso, it is true, 
that the trade be a juflt and honest one; in which proviso 
surely there should lie no hindrance to such s^irice, but 
ratiier a help.*^ 

To secure the noblest results there must be in the 
teacher at least two qualities beside the quality 
of intelligence or the element of intellect. The first 
is a sense of reality. The sense of reality is the 
reagent of sincerity. This sense the teadier must 

■■ "S&rtorB«BRrtaB," Edition da Luxe, EitM A lAQiiRt, ToL L,p. 81. 
"'Emaj va Did«n>t," Edition da Lnxa, Eatea * Lauriat, Vol XV^ 
p. M. 
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possess. In writing of Frederick and of his educa- 
tion, Carlyle says: 

Fritz had one unspeakable advantage, rare among princes 
and even a.aoDg peasants in these ruined ages: that of not 
being taught, or in general not,' by the kind called "Hypo- 
crites, and even Sincere-Hypocrites," — fatalest speciea of the 
clasB Hypocrite. We perceive he was lessoned, all aloi^, not 
by enchanted Phantasms of that dangerous sort, breathing 
mendacity of mind, nn«KiBcioQsly, out of every look ; bat by 
real Men, who believed fnun the heart outwards, and were 
daily doing what they taught. To which unspeakable ad- 
vantage ve add a second, likewise considerable: That his 
masters, though rigorous, were not unlovable to him; — that 
his afFectitms, at least, were kept alive ; that whatever of seed 
(or of chaff and hail, as was likelier) fell cm his mind, had 
tuntkine to help in dealing with it** 

Thus the second attribute which the teacher 
should possess is affection. He may well be severe, 
but in his severity there should be the element of 
love. Light he is to give, but the light should come 
from the heart quite as much as from the intellect. 
In that beautiful essay entitled ' * Death of Goethe, ' * 
Carlyle says : 

Precious is the new lig^t of Knowledge which our Teacher 
oonquets for us; yet small to the new li^t of Love which 
^BO we derive from him: the most important element of 

""Frederick the Great," Edition de Lnze, Eates A Lanriat, VoL 
v., p. 37fl. 
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any man's performance ib tlie Life he has aceomplished. 
Under the intellectnal onion of man and man, which works 
by precept, lies a holier onion of affection, working by ex- 
ample ; the jnflnences of which latter, mystic, deep-reaching, 
aU-embracing, can still leas be compoted. For Love is ever 
the beginnlog of Knowledge, as fire is of light ; and works also 
more in the manner of fire." 

This method of education tbrou^ the teacher 
who is sincerfe and kind is on the whole to be pre- 
ferred to the method which is referred to in " Sartor 
Resartufl," the method of "reading up." 

Teufelfidrockh affirms, in jest : 

"I have heard afBrmed (sarely in jest)," observes he else- 
where, "by not unpbilanthropic persons, that it were a real 
increase of human happiness, could all yonng men from the 
age of nineteen be covered under barrels, or rendered other- 
wise invisible; and there left to follow their lawful stodies 
and callings, till they emerged, sadder and wiser, at the age 
of twenty-five. With which suggesticm, at least as considered 
in the light of s practical scheme, I need scarcely say that 
I nowise coincide. Kevertheleas it is plausibly urged that, 
as yonng ladies (Miidchen) are, to mankind, precisely the 
most delightful in those years; so young gentlemen (Bubchen) 
do then attain their maximum of detestability. Such gawks 
(Gecken) are they, and foolish peacocks, and yet with sach 
a ToltnrooB hunger for self-indulgence ; so obstinate, obstrep- 
""DMth of Ooetbe," Edition de Liue, EitM * I^Kiriat, ToL XT, 
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eroDB, vaia-gl(KriouB; in all setues, bo fiowftrd and so tat- 
ward. ...'"* 

Of the specific studies which youth may pursue 
Carlyle has little to say. Negativdy he spurns the 
two extremes, science and logic For these Teuf els- 
drbckh has no use. 

"Sliall yonr Science," exclaims he, "proceed in the smaU 
chink-lighted, or even oil-ligfated, underground workshop of 
Logic alone; and man's mind beccKne an Arithmetical Mill, 
whereof Memory is the Hopper, and mere Tables of Sines 
and Tangents, Godificatim, and Treatises of what you call 
Political EcoD<»ny, are tiie Mealt And what is tiiat Science, 
which the scientific head alone, were it screwed off, and (like 
die Doctor's in the Arabian Tale) set in a basin to keep it 
alive, could prosecute without shadow of a heart, — but one 
other of the medianical and menial handicrafts, for which 
the Scientific Head (having a Soul in it) is too noble an 
organ f I mean that Thouf^t without Beverenee is barren, 
perhaps poisonous ; at best, dies like cookery with the day that 
called it forth ; does not live, like sowing, in successive tilths 
and wider-spreading harvests, bringing food and plenteous 
e to all Time."" 



But for history as a study in the university his 
enthusiasm is great. No wonder that it is great 1 
He tells the Edinbui^h students, in the "Inaugural 
Address:" 

""Sartor Bwartni," Eaition de Lme, Brtei * Lanria^ Vol I, p. 98. 
"TWA, p. 52. 
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As applicable to all of yoo, I Trill aay that it ia h^hly ex- 
pedient to go into History ; to inqnire into what has passed 
t)efore 70a on this Earth, and in the Family of Man.'* 

At greater length too, in a fragment of earlier 
writing, he says: 

Hiatoiy recommends itself as the moet profitable of all 
stadies: and tmly, for sach a being as Man, who is horn, 
and has to learn and work, and then after a measured term 
of years to depart, leaving descendants and performances, 
and BO, in all ways, to vindicate himself as vital portion of a 
Mankind, no study conld be fitter. History is the Letter of In- 
structions, which the old generatdons write and posthamonsly 
transmit to the new; nay it may be called, more general^ 
still, the Message, verbal or written, which all Mankind de- 
livers to every man ; it is the only articulate comm:anication 
(when the inarticulate and mate, intelligible or not, lie round 
us and in us, BO strangely throng^ every fibre of our being, 
every step of our activity) which the Past can have vrith the 
Present, the Distant with what is Here. All Books, there- 
fore, were they but Song-books or treatises on Mathematics, 
are in the long-run historical docnments — as indeed all Speech 
itself is: thus we might say, Histcny is not only the fittest 
study, but the <mly study, and includes all others whatsoever. 
The Perfect in History, he who understood, and saw and 
knew within himself, ail that the yhole Family of Adam had 
hitherto ieen and hitherto done, were perfect in all leamii^ 
extant or possible ; needed not thenceforth to study any mwe ; 
had thenceforth nothing left but to be and to do someibing 

*■ " In&upiTal Addren," Edition de Lnie, EitM ft lArUt, ToL JLVl^ 
p. 3M. 
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himself, that othen mi^t mafae Histoiy of it, and leam 
of kirn.** 

Into the lai^e field embraced in the course of 
study of the modem university Carlyle does not 
enter. He was concerned with the sciences as 
applied to nations and to men, but with the sciences 
as a tool of teaching and of forming character he ' 
had nothing to do. With government — its methods 
and its forms — ^with sociology — its atmospheres and 
forces — ^he also was concerned as human forces, 
but with them as with formal disciplines he had 
nothing to do and concerning them no statement 
to make. Of biology, geology or other sciences, of 
national literatures and languages, he likewise had 
nothing to say. But of course it is to be remem- 
bered that Carlyle does not write as the pedagogue 
or educational philosopher. 

Man is, furthermore, educated by his associates, 
his fellow students. The acquisitions and the atti- 
tudes of academic life train h'Tn into symmetry 
and efficiency. Writing of Scott, Carlyle says : 

No man lives without jostling and beiner jostled ; In all ways 
he has to elboto himself through the world, giving and receiv- 
ing ottetusB. His life is a battle, in so far as it is an entitf at 

""Eh^ on HiatoiT," Edition de Lnxe, Eitea A Iwuiat, ToL XT, 
p. 74. 
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all. The very oyster, ire suppose, c<Hnea in ccdlisioQ mth 
oysterB: undoubtedly enou^ it does come in collision witli 
Necessity and Difficulty; and helps itself tbroi^h, not as 
a perfect ideal oyster, but as an imperfect real one. Some 
kind of remorse must be known to the oyster: certain hatreds, 
cMtain pnaillanimitiea.** 

"Writing of his beloved John Sterling he inteiv 
preta thus: 

But here, as in his former schools, his studies and inquiries, 
diligently prosecuted I believe, were of the most discuraive 
wide-flowing character; not steadily advancing along beaten 
toads towards College honors, but pulsing out with impetu- 
ous irregularity now on this tract, now on that, towards, 
idiatever spiritual Delphi might pnmiise to unfold the n^s- 
tery of this world, and announce to him what was, in our 
new day, the authentic message of the gods. His speculations, 
readings, inferences, glances and conclusions were doubtless 
sufficiently encyclopedic; his grand tutors the molti&rious 
set of Books he devoured. And perhaps, — as is the singular 
case in most schools and educational establishments of this 
un^campled epoch, — it was not the express set of arrange- 
ments in this or any extant University that could esentially 
forward him, but only the implied and silent ones; less in 
the prescribed "conree of study," which seems to tend no- 
whither, than — if you will consider it — in the generous {not 
ungenerous) rebellioa against said prescribed course, and 
the voluntary spirit of endeavor and adventure excited there- 
by, does help lie for a brave youth in such places. Curious to 
consider. The fa^png, the illicit boating, and the things 

*"'XlwV on Scott," Edition de Luxe, Ertaa ft Lwula^ Ibid., p. 107. 
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forbidden by the Behool-master, — iheae, I ofUoi notdoe in my 
Eton afiqaamtsnces, &re Ae things that have d<me them 
good; these, and not their incoDaiderable or cwisiderBble 
knowledge of the Greek accidence atmost at all! What is 
Greek accidence, compared to Spartan discipline, if it can 
be hadT That latter is a real and grand attainment. Cet^ 
tainly, if rebellion is unfortonately needful, and you can 
rebel in a generoos manner, several tbii^ may be acquired 
in that operation, — ^rigorous mutual fidelity, reticence, stead- 
fastness, mild stoicism, and other -rirtues far transcending 
yonr Greek accidence. Nor can the unwisest "prBecribed 
course of study" be ctmsidered qoite useless, if it have incited 
you to try nobly on all sides for a course of your own. A 
singular condition of Schools and Hig^-schools, which have 
come down, in their strange old clothes and "conrsea of 
study," fr<Hn the monkish ages into this highly unmonkish 
one; — tragical condition, at which the intelligent observer 
makes deep pause ! ** 

In "Latter-Day Pamphlets" too, writing of the 
stump-orator, Carlyle says: 

Especially where many men work together, the very nib- 
bing against one another will grind and polish off their angn- 
larities into roundness, into "politeness" after a sort; and 
the official man, place him how yon may, will never want for 
schooling, of extremely various kinds. A first-rate school ODe 
cannot call this Parliament for him ; — I fear to say what rate 
at present I In so far as it teaches him vigilance, patience, 

""John Bterling," Editioii de Lnze, Eitaa A LaxaiaA, VoL 11., p. 84. 
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oootage, tooghnees of lungs or of boqI, and Bkill in an7 kind 
of gwimming, it is a good sduxd.** 

Now the result of all this education through home 
and school and university, in morals and religion, 
in honor and honesty, by teacher and fellow-stu- 
dent, is whatt What is the purpose realized! 
What is the achiev^nent, what is the accomplish- 
ment through the years and all the dtaos of time 
and labor, of watchfulness and sacrifice, of pain 
and pleasure 1 The result is the transformation of 
chaos into cosmos. As Carlyle says in writing of 
Frederick and of Frederick's education: 

To make of the btunan sool a Cosmos, ao far as possible, that 
was Friedrich Wilhelm's dumb notion: not to leave the ha* 
man soul a mere Chaos, — how much less a Singing <a elo- 
qneotly Spooling Chaos, which is ten times worse tiian a 
Chaos left mute, confessedly chaotic and not cosmic I To 
develop the man into ddng somethii^ ; and withal into doing 
it as the Universe and the Eternal Laws require, — which is but 
anotJier name for really doing and not merely seeming to do 
it: — that was Friedrich Wilhelm's dnmb notion: and it waa, 
I can assnre yon, very far from being a fodish one, though 
there was no Latin in it, and much of Pmssian pipemlay t *^ 

■"Lattar-Dkj PunpUet^" Edition de Lnu, EitM A liMriat, Ibtd., 
p. 448. 

""Frederick thsOiMt," Edition de Luxe, EatM * lADriat, ToL V^ 
p. 423. 
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The result in its brief form is "just vision to 
discern, with free force to do."" 
In general and stated at greater lei^:th the result 



A man all lacid, and in equiljbriam. His intellect a clear 
mirror ge<Hnetricall7 plane, brilliantly sensitive to all ob- 
jects and impressions 'made <hi it, and imaging all things 
in their correct proportions ; not twisted np into convex or 
ccatcave, and distorting everything, so that he cannot see the 
truth of the matter without endless groping and manipula- 
tion: healthy, clear and free, and discerning tmly all 
round him,** 

At the end of his term of service as re^r of the 
Uniyersity of Edinbui^h* Carlyle was asked to de- 
liver a valedictory address. In his acknowledg- 
ment of the invitation, which is a benediction, he 
says: 

Bid them, in my name, if they still lore me, flj^t the 
good fight, and quit themselves like men, in the warfare to 
which they are as if conscript and consecrated, and which 
lies ahead. Tell them to consult the eternal oracles (not 
yet inaudible, mar ever to become so, when vrorthily in- 
quired of) ; and to disregard, nearly altogether, in c(mipari- 
scm, the temporary noises, menacinga and deliriums. May 

""Ooru-I^wBhymM," Edition de Loza, Eatea & lAuriat, Vol. XVL, 
p. 126. 

""IiUHiguna Addresa," Edition de Luxe, EitM & Xdnriat, Ibid^ 
p. 416. 
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ihey love 'Wisdom aa 'Wisdom, if she is to yield ker treasiires, 
most be loved, — piotuly, valiantly, humbly, beyond life it- 
self or the prizes of life, with all one's heart, and all one's 
soul: — in Hist case (I wilt say again), and not in any other 
case, it shall be well with them." 

Carlyle's note of farewell, a worthy summary 
of all his teaching, is a bugle note of inspiration 
to the student and to the world. 

'Ibid., p. 419. 
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EDTTOATION AOOOBDING TO BUBEUT 

IliAY down the last of the twenty-six volumea 
of Buskin with a heart at once ill at ease and 
exultant. HI at ease it is because of the sadnesses 
of his life, sadnesses bom of himself and also of his 
dissatisfaction with his times; exultant because 
here is a man who tried, like Sir Henry Lawi%Qce, 
to do his duty, to see straight and to think clearly, 
who despised cant and meanness, who in his unflag- 
ging (K)UTage spoke the thought that was in him and 
incarnated his own creed. His times were out of 
joint. He wanted to set them right and they did 
not care to be set right He, in later years, spumed 
some important doctrines of his earlier. Bich for 
his wants, he made himself poor on his own land. 
An individu^ist in Ms theories of human develop- 
ment, an aristocrat and an autocrat, he was to a 
large extent in his use of his property a commimist. 
A great interpreter of art, he became a great inters 
preter of Ufe. "Whether his theories of art, of 
political economy, of social science, of government, 
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be true or false — and many are certainly false — 
he believed them to be true and greatly sacrifioed 
for them. 

The interpretationB which Buskin gives of educa- 
tion are manifold, diverse, inconsistent, having 
their origin in a variety of causes and conditions. 
His remarks refer quite entirely to education as it 
belongs to England, Down to the passage of the 
Education Bill of 1870 there was no public educa-^-'"''^ 
tion in England. Education was largely a matter 
either of private instruction or of church support 
and confxol. The renaissance in education which 
began in Prussia under William von Humboldt 
near the close of the Napoleonic wars still awaits 
its co-ordinate quickening among the English peo- 
ple. For the English people have never, xmtQ re- 
cent years, taken any proper interest in this great- 
est form of htmian endeavor. In the half -century 
in which Ruskin worked and wrote that interest was 
still torpid. This lack of interest arose and still 
arises from certain great social conditions. The rise 
of the political democracy has been the cause of the 
growth of the attention paid to the education of 
the people. Therefore, in his view, judging by 
the education with which he was more familiar, 
most of the attempts made were conceived in unrea- 
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son and carried out in unwisdom. For many of 
these endeavors Mr, Ruskin had either scorn or 
contempt and to others he was indifferent. 

It is taken for granted that any education must be good ; 
— that the more of it we get, tiie better ; that bad edncatioD 
only means little education; and that the w<nBt thing ve 
have to fear is getting none. Alaa, that is not at all bo. 
Getting no edncation is by no means the worst tiling that 
can happen to as. One of the pleasantest friends I ever 
had in my life was a Savoyard guide, who could only read 
with difficulty, and write, scarcely intelligibly, and by great 
effort. He knew no language but his own — no seience, except 
as much practical agriculture as served him to till his fields. 
But he was, without exception, one of the happiest persMis, 
and, on the whc^, one of the best, t have ever known. . . .* 

Positively Mr. Ruakin has sung of the evil of 
perverted education in the poem on Christ Church, 
Oxford. Addressing rooms with which he was most 
familiar, he says: 

Ye melancholy chambers ! I could shun 

The darknoss of your silence, with such fear. 

As places where slow murder bad been done. 

How many noble spirits have died here, 

Withering away in yearnings to aspire. 

Gnawed by mocked hope — devoured by their own flrel 

Methinks the grave must feel a colder bed 

To spirits such as tliese, than unto common dead.' 

"•Fori Clavigera," VoL I., Cabinet Edition, Damt EitM ft Co., p. 42. 

■"PoetiT of AKhitectnro, " CalMnet Edition, Dana Eftea * Co., p. 198. 
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With a sarcasm which has a touch of bitterness 
he refers also to the evils of the contemporary sys- 
tem of education. He says that modem education 
coBsistB in getting : 

A rascal of an architect to order a rascal of a derk-of-tlie- 
woi^ to order a parcel of rascally bricklayers to build yoa 
a bestially stupid building^ in tfae middle of the town, poi- 
soned with gas, and with an iron floor which will drop you 
all throu^ it some frosty evening; wherein yoa will bring 
a puppet of a cockney lecturer in a dresa coat and a white 
tie, to tell yon smuggily there 's no Qod, and how many messes 
he can make of a lump of sugar. Much the better yoa are 
for all that, when you get home again, aren 't you f * 

With greater f ulln^s, writing so late as the year 
1883, in the ninety-fourth Letter of Fore, he says : 

And I do not choose to teach (as usually understood) the 
three R's; first, because, as I do choose to teach the elements 
of music, astronomy, botany and zoology, not only the mis- 
tresses and masters capable of teaching these should not waste 
their time on the three R's ; but the children themselvea would 
have no time to spare, nor should they have. If their fathers 
and mothers can read and count, they are the people to teach 
reading and numbering, to earliest intelligent infancy. For 
orphans, or children whose fathers and mothers can't read 
or count, dame schods iu every village (best in the alms- 
bousea, where Uiere might be dames enow) are all that is 
vanted. 

"'Fora CUvigen," VoL HI., Cabinet Editioii, Bana Estea & Co., 
p. 416. 
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Second^. I do not c&re th&t St Qetn^'s ofaildren, as a 
mle, should learn either reading or writing, becanae there 
are very few pet^le in this world who get any good hj 
either. Broadly and practically, whatever fooliah people 
read does Mem harm, and wliatever they lerite, does other 
people harm: (see my notea on Narra in general, and my 
own Narr friend in particular, Fors, vol. ii, page 400), and 
nothing can ever prevent tbia, for a fool attracts folly aa 
decayad meat attracts files, and distils and aanmilates it, 
no matter out of what hock ; — he can get as much out of the 
Bible aa any other, though of coone he or she nsaally reads 
only new^>aper at noveL* 

Again, 

Not mly do the arts of literatore and arilhmetie contina- 
ally hinder children in the acquintion of ideas, — but th^ are 
apt greatly to owifnae and encomber the memory of them." 

Also, 

Bnt, lastly and chiefly, the personal conceit and ambition 
developed by reading, in minds of selBah activity, lead to the 
disdain of mannal labor, and the desire of all aorta of unat- 
tainable things, and fill the streets with discontented and use- 
leaa persons, seeking scnne means of living in town society 
by their wits. I need not enlaige on this head; every read- 
er's experience must avow the extent and increasing plague 
of this fennenting imbecility, striving to make for itself what 
it calls a "position in life." * 

•fMd., Vol. IT., GftUiwt Edition, Dwu ErtM ft Co., p. 365. 
*nM., p. 368. 
*iM&, p. 309. 
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The simple truth is that education represents a 
discipline which humanity needs and does not want. 
The application of education, therefore, should be 
addressed first to the desires and not to the intel- 
lect. We should discipline the passions and direct 
them. The difficulty of this attempt is great, for 

most men's minds are indeed little better than rough heath 
wildemesB, neglected and gtubbom, partly barren, partly 
overgrown with p^ilent brakes and renomoas wind-sown 
herbage of evil surmise ; that the first thii^ yon have to do 
for them, and yourself, is eagerly and scornfully to set fire to 
this; bum all the jungle into wfadesome ash heaps, and then 
plow and sow. All the true literary work before you, for 
life, most begin with obedience to that (»^r, "Break np 
your fallow ground, and sow not among thonu." * 

The education which is thus applied to humanity 
has many characteristics, elements and qualities. 
Its principle — and the principle determines meth- 
ods and means and measures — has relation to the 
great law of heredity, for, as Mr. Ruskin says in 
the last volume of "Modem Painters:" 

The lower orders, and all orders, have to learn that every 
TieioQS habit and chronic disease ctHmnimicates itself by de- 
Boent; and fliat by purity of birth the entire system of the 
human body and soul may be gradually elevated, or l^ reck- 
I of birth, degraded; until there shall be as much 
"Benme and UUet," Cabinet Editloii, Duia ErtM * Co., p. SS. 
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difiFerenoe between the well-bred and ill-bred haman oreatnre 
(whatever pains be taken with their edncatum) as between 
a wolf-faoand and the vilest mongrel cor. And the knowl- 
edge of this great fact ought to regulate the edncaticKi of 
oar youth, and ihe entire conduct of tbe nation.* 

But under this great law of heredity, a law the 
value of which has become more evident in the 
fifty years since Mr. Buskin wrote these words, 
there are, at least, three things which the student is 
to leam. They are : 

First. Where he is. 

Secondly. Where he is going. 

Thirdly. What he bad best do under those cironmstanoeB. 

First Where he is. — That is to say, what sort of a wwld 
he has got into ; how targe it is ; what kind of creatures live 
in it, and how ; vfbat it is made of, and what may be made Of it 

Secondly. Where he is going. — That is to say, what chances 
or reports there are of any other world besides this; what 
seems to be the nature of that other wwld ; and whether, for 
information respecting it, he had better consult the Bible, 
Koran or Council of Trent. 

Thirdly. What he had beat do under those circumstances. — 
That is to say, what kind of faculties he possesses; what are 
the present state and wants of mankind; what is his place in 
society; and what are the readiest means in his power of 
attaining happiness and difFosing it. The man who knows 
these things, and who has had his will so subdued in the 
learning them, tiiat he is ready to do what he knows he 
*"Hodeni Paioten," VoL V., Cabinet Edition, Dans Eptes * Co., 
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oaglit, I should esU edocated ; and the man who knowa them 
not, — nnedncated, thoo^ he could talk all the tonsfoea of 
BabeL 

Oar present European system of so-called education ig- 
nores, or despises, not one, nor the other, but all the three, 
of these great branches of human knowledge.* 

In the division of the three fundamental knowl- 
edges thus outlined, it is evident that one great 
purpose, among others, is to give contentment. 

The most helpful and sacred work, therefore, which can 
at present be done for humanity, is to teach people (chiefly 
by example, as all best teaching must be done) not how "to 
better themselves," but haw to "satisfy themselves." It is 
fhe curse of every evil nation and evil creature to eat, and 
not be satisfied. The words of blessing are, that they shall 
eat and be satisfied. And as there is only one kind of water 
which quenches all thirst, so there is only one kind of bread 
which satisfies all hunger, the bread of justice or righteona- 
ness; whieh hungering after, men shall always be filled, that 
being the bread of Heaven; but hungering after the bread, 
or wages, of nnri^teonsness, shall not be filled, that being 
the bread of Sod<Hn. 

And, in order to teach men how to be satisfied, it is nec- 
essary folly to understand the art and joy of humUe life, — 
this, at present, of all arts or sciences being the one most 
needing study. Humble life — that is to s^, proposing to 
itself no future exaltation, bnt only a sweet continuance ; not 
excluding the idea of foresi^t, but wholly of fore-sorrow, 

■"Sbnita of Venice," VoL III., Cabtnet Edition, Dana Bates A Co., 
p. 21S. 
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and taking no tronbloas thongbt for ctRoing di^: flO, tlao^ 
not exclnding the idea of providence, or prorigum, bat wh(ri^ 
of accumulation , — the life of domestic affection and dnnestie 
peace, full of seositiTeness to all elements of costless and kind 
pleasure; — ^therefore, chl^y to the loveliness of the natoral 
world.*' 

But education means also something more defi- 
nite than contentmeni 

It means teaching children to be clean, active, honest and 
useful. All these characters can be tauf^t, and cannot be 
acquired by sickly and iU-dispositioned children without be- 
ing tan^t ; bat they can be untaught to any extent, b; evil 
babit and example at bone. Public schools, in which the aim 
was to fOTm character faithfully, would return them in due 
time to their parents, worth m<ve than their "weight in 
gold."" 

Education likewise means occupation. 

The employment forms the habits of body and mind, 
and these arc the constitution of the man — ^the greater part 
of his moral or persistent nature, whatever effort, under spe- 
cial excitement, he may make to change or overetRne them. 
Employment is the half, and the primal half, of education- 
it ia the warp of it ; and the fineness or the endurance of all 
subsequently woven pattern depends wholly on its straightness 
and strength. And whatever difficulty there may be in trao- 
ing throuf^ past history the remoter connections of event 

""Modern Painten," Vol V., Cabinet Edition, Dana Egtoa ft Co, 
p. 411. 

""Anowaof the Obaeet"Cabui0t Edition, Sana Ertea ft Co., p. 31(k 
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and cause, one chain of sequence is always clear; the tor- 
maticm, namely, of the character of nations by their employ- 
ment^i and the determination of their final fate by their char- 
acter. . , . For a wholesome hnman employment is the first 
and best method of edncation, mental as welt as bodily. A 
man taaght to ploagh, row or steer well, and a wom&n tai^t 
to coiA properly and make dresses neatly, are already edu- 
cated in many essential moral habits. Labor considered as a 
discipline has hitherto been thought of only for criminsls; 
bnt the real and noblest function of labor ia to prevent crime, 
and not to be fiefoTmatory but FonoatOTy.^* 

Education is, furthermore, mental exercise or 

cultivation. 

May we not, to begin with, accept this great principle — 
that, as our bodies, to be in health, must be generaJly exer- 
cised, so our minds, to be in health, muBt be generally culti- 
vated 1 Tou would not call a man healthy who had strong 
arms but was para]3rtio in his feet ; nor tme who could walk 
well, bat had no use of his hands ; nor one who could see well, 
if he could not hear. Yon would not T<dnntarily reduce your 
bodies to any such partially developed state. Much more, 
then, yon would not, if yon could help it, reduce your minds 
to it Now, your minds are endowed with a vast number of 
gifts of totally different uses — limbs of mind as it were, 
which, if you don't exercise, you cripple. One is curiosity; 
that is a gift, a capacity of pleasure in knowing; which if 
yon destroy, you make yourselves cold and dull. Another is 
sympathy; the power of sharing in the feelings of living 
creatures, irtuch if yon destroy, you make youraelves hard and 

"ZMd., pp. 318, 3SS. 
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crael. Another of your limbs of mind is admiration; fhe 
power of enjco'ing beauty or ingenuity, which, if yon destroy, 
yon make yourselves base and irreverent. Another is wit ; or 
the power of playing with the lights on the many sides of 
truth; which if yon destroy, you make yourselves glocmy, and 
less useful and cheering to others than you mif^t be. So 
that in choosing yonr way of work it should be yonr aim, as 
far as possible, to bring out all these faculties, as far as they 
exist in you; not one merely, nor another, but all of them. 
And the wi^ to bring them out, is simply to concern your- 
selves attentively with the subjects of each facully. To col- 
tivate sympathy you must be among living creatures, and 
thinking about them ; and to cultivate admiration, you must 
be among beautiful things and looking at them.^* 

But education, continuiiig the definition, is also 
accuracy. 

The entire difference between education and non-education 
(as regards the merely intellectual part of it), consists in this 
accuracy. A well-educated gentleman may not know many 
languages, — may not be aUe to speak any but his own, — ^may 
have read very few books. But whatever language he knows, 
he knows precisely; whatever word he pnmounees he pro- 
nounces rightly; above all, he is learned in the peerage of 
words ; knows the words of true descent and ancient blood at 
a glance, from words of modem canaille ; remembers all their 
ancestry — ^their intermarriages, distantest relationships, and 
the extent to which they were admitted, and offices they held, 
among the national noblesse of words at any time, and in any 
country. But an unedncated person may know by memory 

■■"Two PathB on Art," Cabinrt Edition, Dua Ertea ft Co., p. SS. 
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any number of langn&gefl, and talk them all, and yet truly 
know not a word of any, — not a word even of his own. An 
ordinari^ clever and sensible seaman will be able to make his 
way ashore at most ports; yet he has only to speak a sen- 
tence of any langnage to be known for an illiterate person: 
so also the accent, or turn of expression of a single sentence 
will &t once mark a scholar. And this is so strongly felt, so 
conclusively admitted l^ educated persoos, that a ialae accent 
or a mistaken syllable is enoogh, in the parliament of any 
civilized natitm, to assign to a man 9 certain degree of in- 
ferior standing tor ever. And this is right ; bnt it is a pi^ 
that the accuracy insisted on is not greater, and required to a 
serious purpose." 

It is to be said further tiiat education represents 
the highest jwwer. 

Believing that all literature and all education are only 
nsefnl so far as they tend to ctmfirm this calm, beneficent, and 
therefore kingly, power — first, over ourselves, and, throt^h 
ourselves, over all around us, I am now going to ask yoa 
to ctstsider with me farther what special ptniion or kind of 
this royal authorily, arising out of noble educatitm, mt^ 
ri^tly be possessed by women; and how far iiiey also are 
called to a true queenly power. Not in their hoosehotds 
merely, but over all within their sphere. Ajid in what sense, 
if they rightly understood and exercised this royal or gra- 
cious influence, the order and beau^ induced by such benig- 
nant power would justify us in speaking of the territories 
over which each of them reigned, as "Queens' Qardens."" 

"■SBWiie ud UOm," Ckbiuet Edltloii, Dvta EMm A Co., p. 41. 
"/NA, p. 77. 
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It is to be noted that Mr. Buskin believes, con- 
trary to the eonunon interpretation, that education 
should be joy ; it should make for gladness, pleasure 
and happinesa 

And in sU tliese phases ot edacation, the main pcnnt, yon 
observe, ia that it should he a beatitude : and that a man tOionld 
learn "xaiptampBtK": and this rejoicing is above all tilings 
to be in actual si^t; you have the trnth exactly in the say- 
ing of Dante when he is bron^t bef<n« Beatrice, in heaven, 
that hia eyes "satisfied themselves for tiieir ten years' thirst." 

This, then, I repeat, is the sum of education. All literature, - 
art and science are vain, and wone, if they do not enable yon 
to be glad ; and glad justly. 

And I feel it distinctly my duty, though with solemn and 
true deference to the masterB of education in this university, 
to say that I believe oar modem methods of teaching, and 
especially the institution of severe and frequent examination, 
to be absolutely opposed to this great end ; and that the result 
of competitive labour in youth is infallibly to make men fcnow 
all they learn wnmgly, and hate the habit of learning; so 
that instead of coming to Oxford to rejmce in their work, men 
look forward to the years they are to pass under her teach- 
ing as a deadly agony, from which they are fain to escape, 
and sometimes for their life, muat escape, into any method 
of sanitary frivrfity." 

Education, furthermore, means govenm^. 

Educate, or govern, tiiey are one and the same word. Edu- 
cation does not mean teaching people to know what they do 
""The Eagle 'b Nest," Cal>inet Edition, Dana Ejrtei A Co., p. tilS. 
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not know. It means teachii^ them to behave as they do not 
behave. And the tme "compalsory ednceti<m" which the 
people now ask of you is not catechism, but drill. It is not 
teaching the youth of England the shapes of letters and the 
tricks of numbers ; and then leaving them to torn their arith- 
metic to rogaery, and their literature to lost. It is, (« the 
contrary, training them into the perfect exercise and kingly 
continence of tbeir bodies and sonls."' 

The education of genttemen has been secured 
largely through two great authors and through 
what they represent and have formed. They are 
Homer and Shakespeare. To these two some 
would add the Bible. 

All Oreek gentlemen were educated under Htnaer. All 
Roman genUcmen, by Greek literature. All Italian, and 
French, and English gentlemen, by Roman literature, and by 
its principles. Of the scope of Shakespeare, I will say only, 
that the intellectual measure of every man since bwn, in the 
domains of creative thought, may be assigned to him, accord- 
ing to the degree in which he has been taugbt by Shakes- 
peare." 

The elements of the education of gentlemen and 
also the elements of all education which the state 
provides should be : 

First. — ^The body most be made as beautiful and perfect 

in its yonth as it can be, wholly irrespective of ulterior pur- 

" "Crown of WDd OUve," Cabinet Edition, Dru Eatw k Co., p. 123. 

■■"S«sBine and Liliea," Cabinet Edition, Dana Estea ft Co., p. 117. 
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poae. If you mean sfterwardfi to set the creatare to biumesB 
which will degrade its body and shorten its life, first, I ahoold 
say, simply, — yoa had better let snch buainess alone ; — ^bat if 
yoQ must have it done, somehow, yet let the living creature 
whfxa yoa mean to kill, get the full strength of ite body first, 
and taste the joy and bear the besnty of youth. After that, 
poison it, if yoa will. £conc«nically, the arrangement ia a 
wiser tma, for it will take longer in the killing than if yoa 
began with it younger; and yon will get an excess of work 
oat of it which will more Uian pay for ite training. 

Therefore, first teach — as I said in the preface to Unto this 
Last — "The Laws of Health, and exercises enjoined t^ 
them; "and tothisendyonr schools must be in freah country, 
and amidst fresh air, and have great extents of land attaehed 
to them in permanent estate. Biding, running, all th« hoft> 
est personal exercises of oSenee and defence, and mode, 
should be the primal heads of this bodily education. 

Next to these bodily accwiplishments, the two great m^tal 
graces ahonld be teught, Reverence and CwnpasBion : not that 
these are in a literal sense to be "tau^t," for they ore in- 
nate in every well-bom haman creature bat they have to 
be developed, exactly as the strength of the body most be, 
by deliberate and constant exercise. I never nnderstood why 
Goethe (in the plan of education in Wilhelm Mtister) aays 
that reverence is not innate, but most be taught from without ; 
it seems to me so fixedly a function of the hnman spirit, that 
if men can get nothii^ else to reverence they will worship a 
fool, or a stone, or a vegetable. Bat to teach reverenee rightly 
is to attach it to the right persons and things ; first, by setting 
over your youth masters whom they cannot bat love and 
respect j next, by gathering for them, out of past history, what- 
ever has been most worthy, in human deeds and human pas- 
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sioD; and leading them continnally to dwell ap<m such in- 
stances, making this the principal element of emotifmal ex- 
citement to them ; and, lastly, by letting them justly feel, as 
lar as may be, the smallness of their own powers and knowl- 
edge, as compared with the attainments of others. 

Compassion, on the other hand, is to be taught chiefly by 
making it a point of honour, coUaterally with conrage, and 
in the same rank (as indeed the complement and evidence 
of eourage), so that, in the code of unwritten school law, it 
shall be held as ahamefol to have done a cruel thing as a cow- 
ardly one. All infliction of pain on weaker creatures is to 
be stigmatized as unmanly crime ; and every possible oppor- 
tunity taken to exercise the youths in offices of some prac- 
tical help, and to acquaint them with the realities of the dis- 
tress which, in the joyfulness of entering into life, it is so 
difficult for those who have not seen home suffering, to con- 
ceive. 

Reverence, then, and compassion, we are to teach primarily, 
and with these, as the bond and guardian of them, truth erf 
spirit and word, of thought and sight. Truth, earnest and 
passionate, sought for like a treasure and kept like a crown. 

This teaching of truth as a habit will be the chief work 
the master has to do; and it will enter into all parts of edn- 
cation. First, you must accust<Hn the children to close ac- 
curacy of statement ; this both as a principle of honour, and 
as an accomplishment of language, making them try always 
who shall speak truest, both as regards the fact he has to 
relate or express (not concealing or exoggeratii^) , and as 
regards the precision of the words he expresses it in, thus mak- 
ing truth (which, indeed, it is) the test of perfect language, 
and giving the intensity of a moral purpose to the study and 
art of words: then carrying this accuracy into all habits of 
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thoQ^t and obaervation also, so as always to think of thingB 
as the? truly are and to tee them as they truly are, as far 
as in OS rests. And it does rest macli in our power, for all 
false thooghts and seeings come mainly of our thinking of 
what we have no business with, and looking for things we 
want to see, instead of things that ooglit to be seen. 

"Do not talk bat of what yoa know; do not think bat of 
what yoa have materials to think jostly npon; and do not 
look for things only that yoa like, when there are others to 
be seen" — this is the lesson to be tanght to oar youth, and 
inbred in Uiem ; and that mainly by our own example and con- 
tinenee. Never t«ach a child anythii^ of which yoa are not 
yourself sure ; and, above all, if you feel anxious to force any- 
thing into its mind in tender years, that the virtue of youth 
and early association may fasten it there, be sure it is no 
lie which yoa thus sanctify. There is always more to be 
taofi^t of absolute, incontrovertible knowledge, open to its 
capacity, than any child con learn ; there is no need to t«ach 
it anirthing doubtful. Better that it should be ignorant of a 
thoosand truths, than have consecrated in its heart a single 
lie. 

And for this, as well as for many other reasons, the princi- 
pal subjects of education, after history, ought to be natural 
science and mathematics; but with respect to these studies, 
your schools will require to be divided into three groups; one 
for children who will probably have to live in cities, one for 
those who will live in the country, and one f(v those who will 
live at sea; the schools for these last, of course, being always 
placed on the coast. And for children whose life is to be in 
cities, the subjects of study should be, as far as their dis- 
position will allow of it, mathematics and the arts ; for chil- 
dren who are to live in the conntiy, natural histoiy of birds. 
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insects, and plants, together with agricoltiire taa^t prac- 
tically ; and for children niio are to be seamen, physical geog- 
raphy, aatnHUKny, and the natural history of sea fish uid sea 
birds." 

Negatively it is to be said that edueation is not 
to be made a means of a livelihood. 

So far as yon come to Oxford in order to get yoor living 
ont of ber, yon are ruining both Oxford and yoorselves. 
There never has been, there never can be, any other law re- 
specting the wisdmn that is from above, than this me pre- 
cept, — ^"Buy the Truth, and sell it not" It is to be costly 
to yoQ— of labour and patience ; and you are never to sell it> 
bat to gnard, and to give.*" 

The result of education is holiness^ faithfulness 
to duty and kingliness in character and deed. 

We once taught them [oar youths] to make Latin verses, 
and called them educated; now we teach them to leap and 
to row, to hit a ball with a bat, and call them educated. Can 
they plow, can they sow, can they plant at the right time, 
or build with a steady hand ! Is it the effort of their lives 
to be chaste, knightly, faithful, holy in thought, lovely in 
word and deed t Indeed it is, with siHae, nay with many, and 
tiie Btrei^th of England is in them, and the hope; but we 
have to turn their courage from the toil of war to the toil of 
men^ ; and their intellect from dispute of words to discern- 
ment of things; and their knighthood from the errantry of 
adveDtore to the state and fidelity of a kingly power. And 

■•"Time and Tide," Cabinet Edition, Duu Estea Jfc Co., pp. 183-180, 
""The Art of Eaglud, " Cabinet Edition, Dana EatM k Co., p. 8fi2, 
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then, indeed, shall abide, for them, and for as an inoormptible 
felicity, and an infallible religicw ; ahaU abide for ns Faith, 
DO more to be assailed by temptation, no more to be defended 
by wrath and by fear; — shall abide with us Hope, no more 
to be quenched by the years that overwhelm, or made ashamed 
by the shadows that betray ; shall abide for as, and with as, 
the greatest of these; the abiding will, the abiding name, of 
oar Father. For the greatest of these, is Chari^." 

Such are some of the elements and qualities of 
education. But more specifically and fully Mr. 
Ruskin has a good deal to say about the body of 
education itself. What are the studies which go to 
make up this great force 1 Under various forms in 
several volumes Mr. Buskin has indicated what he 
thinks should be the content of education. The 
elements of this content differ in different state- 
ments, "but," he says in the last volume of "Mod- 
em Painters," 

I have no donbt that every child in a civilized coontry 
should be tau^t the first principles of natural histwy, physi- 
ology and medicine; also to sing perfectly, ao far as it has 
capacity, and to draw any definite form accurately to any 
scale. 

These things it should be taught by reqniring its attend- 
ance at school not more than three hours a day, and less if 
possible (the best part of children's educaticm being in help- 
ing their parents and families). The other elements of its 

■"'Semne and Lilie^" Cabinet BdiUon, Dank Estes & Co., p. 136. 
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ingtrnction oaght to have respect to the trade by which it 
is to live. 

Modem systems of improvement are too apt to confuse the 
recreation of the workman with his education. He should be 
educated for his work before he is allowed to undertake it; 
and refreshed and relieved while he practises it** 

In "Fors," in a letter written in 1871, he says: 

Of Arithmetic, Geometry and Chemistry, you can know hut 
little, at the utmost; but that little, well learnt, serves you 
well. And a little Latiu, well learnt, will serve you also, and 
in a hif^er way than any of these.'* 

At the other extreme of the educational process 
he asks the question: What should the average 
first-class man of Oxford know ? He answers the 
question by saying: 

I Aoold require, for a first class, proficiency in two schools ; 
not, of course, in all the subjects of each chosen school, but 
in a well chosen and combined group of them. Thus, I should 
call a very good first-class man one who had got some such 
range of subjects, and such proficiency in each, as this: 

English, Greek and Mediieval-Italian Literature High. 

English and French History, and ArchtEology Averse. 

Conic Sections Thoroi^h, as far as learnt. 

Political Economy Thorough, as far as learnt 

Botany, or Chemistry, or Physiology Hig^. 

I "Modern Paiut«n," Vol T., Cabinet Edition, Dsna Eitu ft Co., 
p. 413 (note). 

'*"FoiBClftTigen>,"VoLI,, Cabinet Edition, Duw Estea ft Co., p. 16. 
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Painting ATerage. 

Masio Ayerage. 

Bodily BxerciBC High."* 

For the youth of England Mr. Buskin believes 
that acquaintance should he had with at least five 
cities and with six nations. The five cities are 
Rome, Athens, Venice, Florence, and London. Not 
only the English boy, but every European boy 
should know the history of these five towns. And 
the six nations are the Roman, the Greek^ the Sy- 
rian, the Egyptian, and, strange to say, the Tuscan 
and the Arab. 

In the process of education, reading, despite all 
that has been written to the contrary, plays an 
important part, and for the content of education 
the books which are most worth reading are of 
tremendous consequence. Mr. Ruskin gives a list 
of such books. What he has to say has wide and 
vital signiflcanee: 

I cannot, of eonree, suggest the choice of your library t» 
yon, every several mind needs different hooks; but there are 
BCHue books which we all need, and assuredly, if you read 
H(Hiier, Plato, .^^Bchyliis, Herodotus, Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Spenser, as much as you ou^t, you will not require wide en- 
largement of shelves to right and left of them for pnrposes 
of perpetual study. Among modem books, avoid generally 

**" Anowa of the ClutM," Ckbinet Edition, Dku Eates t Co., p. 45. 
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magazine and review literatare. Sometimes it may oontaia 
a osef ul abridgement or a wholesome piece of criticism ; but 
the chances are ten to one it will either waste yoar time or 
mislead you. If you want to understand any subject what- 
ever, read the best book upon it yoa can hear of ; not a review 
of the book. If you don't like the first hock yon try, seek for 
another; but do not hope ever to understand the subject with- 
out pains, by a reviewer's help. Avoid especially that class 
of literature which has a knowing tone ; it is the most poison- 
ous of all. Every good book, or piece of bo(^, is full of ad- 
miration and awe; it may contain firm assertion or stem 
satire, but it never sneers coldly, nor asserts haughtily, and it 
always leads you to reverence or love something with your 
whole heart. It is not always easy to distinguish the satire 
of tbe venomous race of books from the satire of the noble and 
pore ones ; but in general you may notice that the cold-blooded 
Crustacean and Batrachian books will sneer at sentiment; 
and the warm-blooded, humau books, at sin. Then, in gen- 
eral, the more you can restrain your serious reading to refiee- 
tive or lyric poetry, history, and natural histtHy, avoiding 
fiction and the drama, the healthier your mind will bectxoe. 
Of modem poetry keep to Scott, Wordsworth, Eeats, Crabbe, 
TennysfHi, the two Brownings, Lowell, Longfellow, and Cov- 
entry Patmore, whose "Angel in the House" is a most finished 
piece of writii^, and the sweetest analysis we possess of quiet 
modem dimiestic feeling; while Mrs. Browning's "Aurora 
Lei^" ia, as far as I know, the greatest poem which the cen- 
tury has produced in any langnage. Cast Coleridge at tmce 
aside, as sickly and useless ; and Shelley as shallow and ver- 
bose; Bjnwn, until your taste is fully formed, and you are 
able to discern the magnificence in him from the wrong. 
Never read bad or cCHomon poetry, nor write any poetry your- 
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self ; there is, perhaps, rather too much than too little in the 
vorld already. 

Of reflective prose, read chiefly Bacon, Jf^mson, and Helps. 
Carlyle ia hardly to be named as a writer for " beginners, " be- 
cause his teaching, thon^ to some of us vitally necessary, may 
to others be hnrtfol. If you understand and like him, read 
him ; if he offends you, you are not yet ready for him, and 
perhaps may never be so ; at aU events, give him up, as you 
would sea-bathing if you found it hurt you, till you are 
BtrtHiger. Of flctifm, read Sir Charles Grandis<m, Scott's 
novels. Miss Edgeworth'a, and, if yon are a young lady, 
Madame de GenUs*, the French Miss Edgeworth; making 
these, I mean, your cwistant companions. Of course you must, 
or will read other books for amusement, once or twice ; but 
yon will find that these have an element of perpetuity in them, 
existing in nothing else of their kind: while their peculiar 
quietness and repose of manner will also be of the greatest 
value in teaching you to feel the same characters in art. Bead 
little at a time, trying to feel interest in little things, and 
reading not so much for the safce of the story as to get ac- 
quainted with the pleasant people into whose company these 
writers bring you, A common book will often give you much 
amusement, but it is only a noble book which will give you 
dear friends. Remember also that it is of less importance 
to you in your earlier years, that the books you read should 
be clever, than that they should be right. I do not mean 
oppressively or repulsively instructive! but that the thoughts 
they express should he just, and the feelings they excite 
generous. It is not necessary for you to read the wittiest or 
the most sn^estive bo<^ : it is better, in general, to hear what 
is already known, and may be simply said. Much of the lit- 
erature of the present day, thou^ good to be read by persons 
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of ripe age, has a tendency to agitate rather Gun ccmflim, 
and leaves its readers too frequently in a helpless or hopeless 
indignation, the worst possible state into which the mind of 
youth can be thrown.** 

Such are some of the thoughts of Mr. Buskin 
regarding the general end and content of education. 
He lays bare, and interprets, the defects and the 
possible excellences — the defects beii^ more sig- 
nificant than the excellences — of the system of 
education known to bim. His interpretations are 
not to be received as philosophic in either thought 
or expression. He writes with either passion or 
picturesqueness, or both, but bis motives are the 
purest and his aims the highest. The irregularity 
of the content of education which he suggests may 
arise in part from the imiqueness of his own educa- 
tion ; for his education was quite unlike that of the 
^English boy of the upper middle class. It is a sub- 
ject of debate among Eton and Harrow men which 
school has contributed the larger share to the 
supremacy of the littie island. John Ruskin was 
not a boy of Eton or of Harrow or even of Rugby. 
His mother and brothers were his private tutors 

••"Bthiea of the Dnst," Cabinet Edition, Dana Eates A Co., pp. 411- 
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until he went to Oxford in his fifteenth year. He 
is, therefore, both because of his personal training 
and also because of the individualistic character 
of his education, not inclined to lay down full pro- 
grams of studies. The schedules he does suggest 
seem to lay emphasis upon special studies without 
consideration of the relation of these studies to 
eadi other. They always emphasize the himian in 
the formal and scholastic, and the utilitarian mo- 
tive rather than the theoretical aim. No master 
has placed an emphasis stronger or more constant 
on the value of reUgion in education than John 
Ruskin. The educational form of this great force 
is largely instruction in the Bible. Ruskin was, 
like Samuel, trained by his mother in the knowl- 
edge of the Holy Scriptures. His style in writing 
he believes was formed largely on the great scrip- 
tural models. In infancy he memorized many parts 
of the Bible, particularly of the Old Testament,and 
of its book of Psahns, and these chapters remained 
a lasting resource. Again and ^alD he refers im- 
der diverse forms and at different times to the 
debt he owed to his mother in her compelling him 
to learn so many parts of the Bible. In the auto- 
biographic "Praeterita" he says: 
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I have next with deeper gratitude to chromcle vhat I owed 
to my mother for the resolutely ctmsistent lessonB which 
80 exennsed me in the Scriptures as to make every word of 
them familiar to my ear in habitual mosie,— yet in that famil- 
iarity rererenced, as transcending all thoo^^t, and ordain- 
ing all c<mduct. 

This she effected, not by her own sayings or personal author- 
ity ; but simply by ccmpelling me to read the IxhA tborooghly, 
for myself. As B0(m as I was able to read with fluency, she 
began a course of Bible work with me, which never ceased till 
I went to Oxford. She read alternate verses with me, watch- 
ing, at first, every intonation of my voice, and correcting the 
false meB, till she made me understand the verse, if within 
my reach, rightly, and energetically. It might be beymd 
me altogether; that she did not care abont^ but she made 
sure that as soon as I got hold of it at all, I should get hold 
of it by the right end. 

In this way she began with the first verse of Oenesis and 
went straight trough, to the last verse of the Apocalypse; 
hard names, numbers, Levitical law, and all ; and began again 
at Genesis the next day. If a name was hard, the better 
the exercise in pronunciation, — if a chapter was tiresome, the 
better lesstm in patience, — ^if loathscnne, the better lesson in 
faith that there was some use in its being so outspoken. After 
our chapters (fnun two to three a day, according to their 
length, the first thing after breakfast, and no interruption 
from servants allowed, — none from visitors, who either joined 
in the readit^ or had to stay upstairs, — and none from any 
vigitings or excursions, except real travelling,} I had to learn 
a few verses by heart, or repeat, to make sure I had not lost, 
something of what was already known ; and, with the chapters 
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thus ^adually pcwsesaed from the first wOTd to the laat, I bad 
to learn the whole body of the fine old Scottish paraphrases, 
v^iich are good, melodious, and forceful verse ; and to which, 
together with the Bible itself, I owe the first cultivation of 
m^ ear in sound. 

It is strange that all of the pieces of the Bible which my 
mother thus taught me, iMt which cost me most to leun, 
and which was, to my child's mind, chiefly repulsive — ^the 
119th Psalm — has now become of all the moot precious to me, 
in its overflowing and gloriona passion of love for the Law 
ot Qod, in opposition to the abuse of it by modem preachers 
of what they imagine to be His gospel. 

But it is only by deliberate effort that I recall the long 
morning hours of toil, as regular as sunrise, — toil on both 
sides equal — ^by which, year after year, my mother forced 
me to leom these paraphrases, and chapters, (the eighth of 
1st EjDgs being one — try it, good reader, in a leisure hour!) 
allowing not so much as a syllable to be missed or misplaced; 
while every sentence was required to be said over and over 
again till she was satisfied with the accent of it. I recollect 
a stm^le between us of about three weeks, concerning the 
accent of the "of" in the lines 



I insisting, partly in childish obstinacy, and partly in true 
instinct for rhythm (being wholly careless on the subject both 
of nms and th^ir contents), on reciting it with an accented 
of. It was not, I say, till after three weeks' labor, that my 
mother got the accent lightened on the "of" and laid on tbe 
ashes, to her mind. But had it taken three years, she would 
have done it, having <Hice undertaken to do it. And, assure 
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edlf, had she not -done it, — well, there's no knowing what 
would have happened ; but I am veiy thankful she did. 

I have juBt opened my oldest (in uae) Bible, — a small, 
closely, and very neatly printed volume it is, printed in Edin- 
burgh by Sir D, Hunter Blair and J. Brace, Printers to the 
King's Most Excellent Majesty, in 1816. Yellow, now, with 
age, and flexible, but not unclean, with much use, except that 
the lower corners of the pages at 8th of Ist Kings, and 32d 
DeatercHMHny, are worn somewhat thin and dark, the learning 
of these two chapters having cost me much pains. My moth- 
er's list of the chapters with which, thus learned, she estab- 
lished my soul in life, has just fallen out of it. I will take 
what indulgence the incurious reader can give me, for print- 
ing the list thus accidentally occurrent : 

Exodus, chapters 15th and 20th. 

2 Samuel, chapter 1st, from 17th verse to the end. 

1 Kings, chapter 8th. 

Psahns, chapters 23d, 32d, 90th, 91st, 103d, 112th, 119th, 

139th. 
Proverbs, chapters 2d, 3d, 8th, 12Ui. 
Isaiah, chapter 58th. 
Matthew, chapters 5th, 6th, 7th. 
Acts, chapter 26th. 
1 Corinthians, chapters 13th, 15th. 
James, chapter 4th. 
Revelation, chapters 5th, 6th. 

And truly, tbou^ I have picked up the elements of a litUe 
further knowledge — in mathematics, meteorology, and the like, 
in after life, — and owe not a little to the teaching of many 
people, this maternal installation of my mind in that prop- 
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erty of duiptem, I count -very confidently tlie most preciotu, 
and, on the «h<de, the aae estenHal part (^ all my edncatum. 

And it is perhaps already time to mark what advantage and 
mischief, by the chances of life up to seven years dd, had 
been irrevocably determined for me.** 

In addition to the cultural element of a religions 
education, mention should be made of the moral 
quality. This moral quality has in it a tremendons 
significance as standii^ for efficiency of the highest 
order. Its value specially emei^es in the Greek 
authors, but it characterizes the great literature of 
eveiy nation. Mr. Ruskin says : 

One farther great, and greatest, sign of the Divinity in 
this enchanted work of the classic masters, I did not then 
assert, — for, indeed, I had not then myself discerned it, — 
namely, that this power of noble composition is never given 
but with accompanying instinct of moral law ; and that ao 
severe, that the apparently too complete and ideal justiee 
which it proclaims has received universally Hie name of 
"poetical" justice — ^the justice conceived only by the m«i 
of consumjnate imaginative power. So that to say of any 
man that he has power of design, is at once to say of bim 
that he is using it on Qod'a side; for it can only have been 
taught him by that Master, and cannot be taught by the 
use of it t^inst Him. And therefore every great eompositiiHi 
in the world, every great piece of painting or literature — 
without any exception, from the birth of Man to this hour — 
is an assertion of moral law, as strict, when we examine it, 
""PrMtwita," Cabinet Edition, Dana EitM ft Co., p. 86. 
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as the Eumenides or the Divina Commedia; while the total 
collapse of all power of artistic design in Italy at this day 
has been signalized and sealed by the production of an epic 
poem in praise of tlie Devil, and in declaratiim that Qod is a 
malignant "Larva."" 

Mr. Kuskin does not decline to touch upon one 
of the most fundamental and insidious ills which 
disintegrate education and every other human 
force. Against it he thunders with tremendous 
passion. From Venice in the year 1877, he writes : 

Benee, if from any place in earth, I on^t to be able to 
send you some words of warning to EngUsh youth, for the 
rain of this mighty city was all in one word — f<aiiication. 
Fools who think they can write histcoy will tell yoa it was 
"the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope," and the like! 
Alas it was indeed the covering of every hope she had, in Qod 
and his Law. 

For indeed, my dear friend, I doabt if you can fight this 
evil by mere heroism and commim-sense. Not many men are 
heroes ; not many are rich in cunmon-sense. They will train 
for a boat-race; will they for the race of life? For the ap- 
plause of the pretty girls in blue on the banhs; yes. But 
to win the soul and body of a noble wcHuan for their own 
forever, will they 1 Not as things are going, I think, th<H^ 
how or where they are to go (H* end is to me at present 
inconceivable.** 

""FoH Clavican," Vol. IV., Gabiiwt Edition, Dan* Eites A Co., 

p. ire. 

'"Attowi of tlie CIuMW," Cabinet Edition, Dana Estea k Co., p. 330. 
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Further he says : 

All that yoa have advised and exposed ia wisely said and 
bravely told ; but no advice, no exposure, will be of ose, until 
the ri^t relatim exists again between the father and the 
mother and their son. To deserve hia cimfidence, to keep it 
as the chief treasure committed in trust to them by God: to 
be the father his strength, the mother his sanctiBcaticm, and 
both his chosen refuge, throu^ all weakness, evil, danger, 
and amazement of his yonng life. My friend, while yon still 
teach in Oxford the "philosophy," forsooth, of that poor 
eretinoofl wretch, Stoart Mill, and are endeavouring to open 
othor "careers" to English women than that of the Wife and 
the Mother, yon won 't make your men chaste by recommend- 
ing them to leave off tea." 

I could say ever so much m«e, of course, if there were 
only time, or if it would be of any use — about the misappli- 
ance of the imaginatitm. But really, the essential thing is the 
founding of real schools of instruction for both boys and girls 
— ^first, in domestic medicine and all that it means; and sec- 
<mdly, in the plain moral law of all humanity: "Thou shalt 
not OHnmit adultery," with all that it means.** 

Although the moral and religious elements are of 
supreme consequence, yet there are other special 
elements and forces which are preeminent. Fifty 
years ago Mr. Ruskin distinguished the sense and 
- half -sense of so-called practical education. In this 
interpretation he also has much to say respecting 

•Ibid., p. 381. 
'Ibid., p. 3a8. 
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manual tTaining and trade schools. What he wrote 
fifty years ago is apt for the present time. 

In order that men nu^ be able to support themselves when 
they are grown, t^eir strength mtist be properly developed 
while titey are young ; and the state should always see to this 
— ^not allowing their health to be broken by too early labour, 
nor their powers to be wasted for want of knowledge. 3ome 
questions connected with this matter are noticed farther on 
under the head of "trial schools:" one point I must notice 
here, that I believe all youths of whatever rank, ought to 
learn some manual trade thoroi^^ily ; for it is quite wonderful 
how much a man's views of life are cleared by the attaimnent 
of the capacity of doing any one thing well with fais hands 
and arms. For a long time, what right life ^ere was in the 
upper classes of Europe depended in no small degree on the 
neceasity which each man was under of being able to fence ; 
at this day, the moat useful things which tx^ learn at pnb- 
IJB schools, are, I believe, riding, rowing, and cricketing. But 
it would be far better that members of Parliament should be 
able to plough straight, and make a horsedoe, than only to 
feather oars neatly or point their toes prettily in stirraps. 
Then, in literary and scientific teaching, the great point of 
economy is to give the discipline of it throng knowledge 
which will immediately bear on practical life. Our literary 
work has loag been economically useless to us because too 
much concerned with dead languages ; and our scientific work 
will yet, for some time, be a good deal lost, because scientific 
men are too fond or too vain of their ^sterns, and waste 
the stndent's time in endeavouring to give him Ui^ views, 
and make >iiTn perceive interesting connections of facta; when 
there ia not one student, no, nor one man, in a thousand, who 
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can feel the beaaty of a system, or even take it clearly into 
his head; but nearly all men can onderstaod, and most will 
be interested in, ihe facts which bear on daily life. Botanists 
have discovered some wonderful connection between nettles 
and figs, which a cow-hoy who will never Bee a ripe fig in his 
life need not be at fill troubled about; but it will be interest- 
ing to him to know what effect nettles have on hay, and what 
taste they will give to porridge ; and it will give him nearly 
a new life if he ean be got but once, in a spring-time, to look 
well at the beautiful circlet of the white nettle hloKom, and 
work out with his school-master the curves of its petals, and 
the way it is set on its central mast. So, the principle of 
chemical equivalents, beautiful as it is, matters far leas to 
a peasant boy, and even to most sons of gentlemen, than their 
knowing how to find Aether the water is wholesome in the 
baek-kitchen cistern, or whether the seven-acre field wants 
sand or chalk. 

Having, then, directed the studies of oar youth so as to 
make them practically serviceable men at the time of their 
entrance into life, that entrance should always be ready for 
them in cases where their private eireomstancea present no 
opening. There oug^t to be government establishments for 
every trade, in which all youths who desired it shoold be 
received as apprentices on their leaving school; and men 
thrown out of work received at all times. At these govern- 
ment manufactories the discipline should be strict, and the 
wages steady, not varying at sU in proportion to the demand 
for the article, but only in proportion to the price of food ; 
the commodities produced being laid up in store to meet 
sadden demands, and sudden fiactuations in prices prevented : 
— that gradual and necessary fluctuation only being allowed 
which is properly consequent on larger or more limited supply 
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of raw material and other natural causes. When there was 
a visible tendency to produce a glut of any commodity, that 
tendency should be cheeked by directing the youth at the 
government schools into other trades ; and the yearly sorplus 
of commodities should be the principal means of government 
provision for the poor.'^ 

The principles thus laid down are indeed timely 
for the present conditions in America and in the 
whole world. 

trpon another side also of current problems our 
autiior has light to shed, to wit, vocational guid- 
ance: 

It is difScult to analyse the characters of mind which cause 
youths to mistake their vocation, and to endeavour to be- 
come artists, when they have no true artist's gift But the 
fact is, that multitudes of young men do this, and that by 
far the greater number of living artists are men who have 
mistahen their vocation. The peculiar circumstances of mod- 
em life, which exhibit art in almost every form to the sight 
of the youths in our great cities, have a natural tendency 
to fill their imaginations with borrowed ideas, and their minds 
with imperfect science ; the mere dislike of mechanical emplt^- 
menta, either felt to be irksome, or believed to be degrading, 
urges nnmbers of young men to become painters, in the same 
temper in which they would enlist or go to sea ; others, the 
sons of engravers or artists, taught the business of the art by 
their parents, and having no gift for it themselves, follow it 
as a means of livelihood, in an ignoble patience ; or, if amhi- 

■■^'A 3ttj Fonmr," OsUaet Editioii, Dam Estoi ft Co., p. 221. 
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tiouB, seek to attract regard, or distance rivalry, by fantastic, 
meretricioita, or onprecedented applications of their mechani- 
cal skill ; while finally, many men earnest in feeling, and con- 
scientious in principle, mistake their desire to be nsefol for 
a love of art, and their quickness of emotion for its capacity, 
and pam their lives in painting moral and tnstmctive pictorest 
which might almost justify us in thinking nobody could be a 
painter bat a r<^ue. On the other band, I believe that much 
of the best artistical intellect is daily lost in other avocatiwis. 
Oenerally, tJie temper which would make an admirable artist 
is hmnble and observant, capable of taking much interest 
in little things, and of entertaining itself pleasantly in the 
dullest circumstances. Suppose, added to these characten, 
a steady conscientiousness which seeks to do its duty wherever 
it may be placed, and the power, denied to few artistical 
minds, of ingenious invention in almost any practical depart- 
ment of human skill, and it can hardly be doubted that tJie 
very humility and consdentiousness which would have per- 
fected the painter, have in many instances prevented his be- 
cf»ning one ; and that in the quiet life of our steady crafts- 
men — sagacious manufacturers, and nncomplainii^ clerks — 
there may frequently be concealed more genius than ever is 
raised to the direction of our public works, or to be the mark 
of our pnblie praises.** 

Yet in all such Tocational guidance, in training 

for trades, and in all types of manual education, 

it is to be remembered that these arts are expression 

of the mind. Manual training is really cerebral 

-ibid^ p. aw. 
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traming. With the cerebral training is to be imited 
also ethical training. 

. . . The matmal arte are as accurate exponents of ethical 
state, afi other modes of expression ; first, with absolate preci- 
sion, of that of the workman, and then witii precision, dis- 
gaised by many distorting influences, of that of the iiati<»i 
to which he belongs.** 

For all these manual endeavors it is not to be 
foi^otten that the higher academic ideals have 
value. Mr. Buskin says : 

To which good end, it will indeed conb-ibute that we add 
some practice of tiie lower arts to onr scheme of UniTcrsi^ 
education ; but the thing which is vitally necessary is, that we 
should extend the spirit of Universil? education to the prac- 
tice of the lower arts.** 

Indeed art and scholarship are never to be sep- 
arated. 

What art may do for scholaiship, I have no ri^t to con- 
jecture ; but what scholarship may do for art, X may in all 
modesty tell you. Hitherto, great artists, though alw^s gen- 
tlemen, have yet been too exclusively craftsmen. Art has been 
less thoughtful than we suppose; it has tangfat much, but 
much, also, falsely. Many of the greatest pictures are enig- 
mas; others, beautiful toys; others, harmful and corrapting 
taya. In the loveliest there is something weak ; in the great- 

""LectnrflB on Art," Cabinet Edition, Dana EstM ft Co., p. 242. 
"Ibid., p. 199. 
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est t^ere is B(»netliiiig gtult^. And QoB, gentlemen, if yoa 
will, is tbe new thing that may come to pass, — ^that the schol- 
ars of England may resolve to t«ach also with tlie silent power 
of the arts ; and that some among yon may ao learn and use 
them, that pictures may be painted which shall not be enigmas 
any more, but open teachings of what can no otherwise be so 
well shown ; which shall not be fevered or broken visions any ' 
more, bat shall be filled with the indwelling light of self- 
possessed imagination ; which shall not be stained or enfee- - 
bled any more by evil passion, bat glorious with the strength 
and chastity of noble baman love ; and which shall no more 
degrade or disgoise the work of God in heaven, but testify of 
Him as here dwelling with men, and walking with them, not 
angry, in the garden of the earth.** 

In Mr. Ruskin's conception of education tiie 
training of the workingman plays a significant 
part The lastingness of his relation to the popular 
movement to this end is embodied at the present 
time in what is known as Ruakin College at Oxford, 
an independent foundation, and one which seeks to 
carry out his purposes by his methods. 

At this point emerges the opinion of the author 
of Queens' Gardens on the education of women. 
His conception of what the education of women 
should be arises from his conception of woman's 
nature itself. Of this nature in contrast with the 
nature of man, he says : 

'Ibid., p. 380. 
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The man's power is active, progressiTe, defensiTe. He is 
emmently the doer, the creator, the discoverer, the defender. 
His intellect is for specnisticm and invention ; his eoei^ tor 
adventure, for war, and for conquest, wherever war is just, 
wherever conquest necessary. Bat die w<Hnan's power is for 
mle, not for battle, — and her intellect is not for inventdon 
or creation, but for sweet ordering, arrangement and decisum. 
She sees the qnalities of things, their claims and their places. 
Her great function is Praise ; she enters into no contest, but 
infallibly judges the crown of contest By her office, and 
place, she is protected from all danger and temptation. The 
man, in his rou^ work in open world, must encounter all 
peril and trial : — ^to him, therefore, the failure, the offence, the 
inevitable error: often he must be wounded, or subdued, often 
misled, and always hardened. But he guards the woman from 
all this ; within his house, as ruled by her, nnleaa she herself 
has soui^t it, need enter no danger, no temptatitm, no cause 
of error or ollenee. This is the true nature of home — ^it is the 
place of Peace; the shelter, not only from all injury, but frcHU 
all terror, doubt, and division. In so far as it is not this, 
it is not h<Hne : bo far as the anxieties of the outer life pene- 
trate into it, and the inconsistentiy-minded, unknown, un- 
loved, CH- hostile society of the outer world is allowed by either 
husband or wife to cross the threshold, it ceases to be h<mie ; 
it is then only a part of that outer world which you have 
roofed over, and lighted fire in. Bat so far as it is a sacred 
place, a vestal temple, a temple of the hearth watched over 
by Househt^d Gods, before whose faces none may come but 
those whiHU they can receive with love, — so far as it is this, 
and roof and fire are types only of a nobler shade and light, — 
shade as of the rock in a weary land, and light as of the Pharos 
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in the Btormy sea ; — so far it Tudicates the name, and fulfils 
the praise, of home. 

And wherever a true wife comes, this home is alwBTs roond 
her. The stars only may be over her head; the glow- worm 
in the ni[^t«ald grass may be the only fire at her foot: bat 
home is yet wherever she is ; and for a noble woman it stretches 
far round her, better than ceiled with cedar, or painted witii 
vermilion, shedding ita quiet lifl^t far, for those who else 
were btHnelesa. 

This, then, I believe to be, — will yon not admit it to be, — 
the w<»nan's true place and power t Bat do not yoa see that 
to fulfil this, she must— -as far as one can use such terms of 
a human creature — ^be incapable of error! 80 far as she 
rules, all must be right, or nothing is. She must he endar- 
ingly, ineorruptibly good ; instinctively, infallibly wise — 
wise, not for self -development, but for self-rennnciation : wise, 
not that she may set herself above her husband, but that she 
may never fail from his side: wise, not with the narrowness 
of insolent and loveless pride, but with the passionate gentle- 
ness of an infinitely variable, because infinitely applicable, 
modesty of service — ^the true changefulness of woman. In 
that great sense — "La donna e mobile," not "Qoal pi&m' al 
vento;" no, nor yet "Variable as the shade, by the light quiv- 
ering aspen made;" but variable as the light, manifold in 
fair and serene division, that it may take Uie color of all 
that it falls npon, and exalt it** 

Upon this interpretation of woman's nature he 
bases his conception of woman's education and of 
this he says at length : 

**"8e0uiieaiid Lilies," Cabinet Edition, D&na Elates k Co., p. M. 
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The first of our duties to her— no thonghtfal persons now 
doQbt this, — is to secure for her such physical training and 
exercises as may coDfirm her health, and perfect her beauty, 
the highest refinement of that beauty being unattainable with- 
ODt splendor of activity and of delicate strength. To perfect 
her beauty, I say, and increase its power; it cannot be too 
powerful, nor shed its sacred light too far: only remember 
that all physical freed<Hn is vain to produce beauty without 
a corresponding freedcHu of heart. . . . 

"Vital feelings of delight," observe. There are deadly 
feelings of delist; but the natural ones are vital, necessary 
to very life. 

And they must he feelings of delight, if they are to be 
vital. Do not think you can make a girl lovely, if you do not 
make her happy. There is not one restraint you put on a 
good girl's nature — there is not one cheek you give to her 
instincts of affection or of effort — which will not be indelibly 
written on her features, with a hardness which is all the more 
painful because it takes away the brightness from the eyes of 
innocence, and the charm from the brow of virtue. 

This for the means : now note the end. Take from the same 
poet, in two lines, a perfect description of womanly beauty — 

"A eonntenanee In wbicb did meet 
Bweet reoorda, prontiwa u iweet." 

The perfect loveliness of a woman's countenance can only 
consist in that majestic peace, which is founded in the mem- 
ory of happy and useful years, — full of sweet records; and 
from the joining of this with that yet more majestic childish- 
ness, which is still full of change and promise; — opening 
always — modest at once, and bright, with hope of better things 
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to be won, and to be bestowed. There is no old ag« where 
there is still tbat promise — ^it is eternal y oath. 

Thns, then, you have first to mould her physical frame, and 
ihen, as the strength she gains will permit yoa, to fill and 
temper her mind with all hnowledgc and thou^ts which tend 
to confirm its natural instincts of justice, and refine its natural 
tact of love. 

All such knowledge should be given her as may enable ber 
to understAnd, and even to aid, the woA of men: and yet 
it should be given, not as knowledge, — not as if it were, or 
coold be, for her an c^ject to kilow ; but only to feel, and to 
judge. It is of no moment, as a matter of pride or perfect- 
ness in herself, whether she knows many languages or one; 
but it is of the utmost, that she ^ould be able to show kind- 
ness to a stranger, and to understand the sweetness of a 
stranger's toi^ne. It is of no moment to ber own worth 
or dignity that she should be acquainted with this science 
or that; but it is of the fa^hest that she should be trained 
in habits of accurate thou^t ; that she should understand the 
meaning, the inevitableness, and the loveliness of natural laws, 
and follow at least srane one path of scientific attainment, 
as far as to the threshold of that bitter Valley of Humiliation, 
into which only the wisest and bravest of men can descend, 
owning themselves forever children, gathering pebbles on a 
boundless shore. It is of little consequence bow many posi- 
ti<His of cities she knows, or how many dates of events, or how 
many names of celebrated persons — it is not the object of 
edncati<Hi to turn a woman into a dictionary ; but it is deeply 
necessary that she should be taught to enter with her whole 
personality into the history she reads ; to picture the passages 
of it vitally in her own bright imagination; to apprehend, 
with her fine instincts, the pathetic circumstances and dro- 
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matic peIati(Hia, wliich ihe historian too often only eclipses by 
his reasoning, and disconnects by his arrangement: it is {(»: 
her to trace the hidden equities of divine reward, and catch 
sig^t, through the darkness, of the fateful threads of woven 
fire that connect error with its retribution. But, chiefly of 
all, she is to be taught to extend the limits of her sympathy 
with respect to that history which is being for ber deter- 
mined, as the moments pass in which she draws her peaceful 
breath: and to the contemporary calamity which, were it but 
rightly mourned by her, would recur no more hereafter. She 
is to exercise herself in imagining what would be the efFects 
up<Ht her mind and conduct, if she were daily brou^^t into 
the presence of the suffering which is not the less real because 
dbut from her sight. She is to be taught somewhat to under- 
stand the nothingness of the proportion which that little 
world in which she lives and loves, bears to the world in which 
God lives and loves, — and solemnly she is to be taught to 
strive that her thoughts of piety may not be feeble in pn^pat- 
tJon to the number they embrace, nor her prayer more languid 
than it is for the mcnnentaTy relief from pain of her husband 
or her child, when it is uttered for the multitudes of those who 
have none to love them, — and is, "for all who are desolate 
and oppressed."" 

In the diversity of interpretation of things 
educational, Mr. Buskin does write of the value of 
certain special studies. Among them he is inclined 
to give a high place to logic. In his great early 
work he refers in more than one place to this sub- 
ject. 

'Ibid., p. 88. 
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Next to imagination, the pover of perceiving logical relft- 
tion is one of the rarest among men ; certainly, of those with 
whom I have conversed, I have foand always ten who had deep 
feeling, qnick wit, or extended knowledge, for <»ie who eoold 
set down a syllogism without a flaw ; and for ten who could 
set down a syllogism, only one who conld entirely understand 
that a sqoare has four sides.** 

But, as I liave already intiinated, Mr. Biaskin 
has a lower opinion of the value of the sciences 
in education than he has of logic and of literature. 
No love is lost between >iiTn and the scientist. In 
the year 1884, he writes : 

The scientists slink out of my way now, as if I was a mad 
dog, for I let them have it hot and heavy whenever I've a 
chance at them.'* 

For Darwin in his "Descent of Man" he has 
small use. He seeks to controvert Darwin's meth- 
ods and to oppose some of his conclusions. Mr. 
Ruskin's interpretations in science are to be re- 
ceived as of slight worth. But he does believe in 
the value of local natural history as a means of 
training students. He says : 

Thus, in our simplest eodes of school instruction, I hope 
some day to see local natural history assume a principal place, 

""Modem Faibit«n," VoL III., Cabinet Edition, Dua Estes ft Co., 
p. 13. 

■'■Hortna Inclanu," Cabmet Edition, Dana Eitea t Co., p. 60. 
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80 that oar peasant children may be tangiit the nature and 
Qses of the herbs that grow in their meadows, and may take 
interest in observing and cherishing, rather than in hunting 
or killing, the harmless animals of their conntry. Supposing 
it determined that this local natural history should be taught, 
drawing ought to be used to fix the attention, and t£3t, while 
it aided, the memory. * "Draw such and such a fiower in ont- 
Une, with its bell towards you. Draw it with its side towards 
yon. Paint the spots upon it. Draw a duck's head — her 
foot. Now a robin's, — a thrush's, — ^now the spots npon the 
Uirosh's breast" These are the kind of tasks which it seems 
to me should be set to the young peasant student*" 

It is also good to be able to say that the teachizig 
of English our author regards as a mighty force 
in education. It is a happy condition that one 
whose books have become standard texts as exam- 
ples of good English and as means for the teaching 
of English should include, in the content of educa- 
tion, composition in Ei^lish, and in other lan- 
guages. A school of literature be would found 
which should be occupied largely with human emo- 
tion and history. The human emotion should nor- 
mally be found in literature. Mr. Ruskin says : 

There are attractive qualities in Bums, and attractive quali- 
ties in Dickens, which neither of those writers would have poa- 
sessed if the one had been educated, and the other had been 
studying higher nature than that of cockney London; but 

•"A Jojf Powrer," Oabiart Edition, Dana Gates A Co., p. 258. 
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those attractive qnalltiea are not mvsb as we Bhonld seek in 
a Hchtx^ of literatore. If we want to teach jaang men a good 
manner of writing, we should teach it from Shakespeare, — not 
fma Bama; fma Walter Scott, — and not friHa Dickens." 

The value of drawing is instantly referred to 
under divers forms, and with great emphasis, in all 
of Mr. Buskin's works. I might refer to many 
pages, but I content myself with the simple declara- 
tion. 

This tremendous force called education is one 
devoted to the enlargement and enrichment of every 
faculty both of the race and of the individuals com- 
posing the race. It is not a force flung into the 
air, or hidden in the depths of the sea or of the land. 
It has a htmian application, yet it has a relationship 
to the natural elements and the environments 
which help to make man what he is. This value of 
environment is illustrated in a personal letter writ- 
ten in 1871, published as Letter Ten in the first 
volume of "Fors." 

It happened also, which was the real caoae of the bias of 
my after life, that my father had a rare love of pictures. I 
use the word "rare" advisedly, having never met with an- 
other instance of so innat« a faonlty for the disceniment of 
true art, ap to the iwint possible without actual practice. 

*"Tir»Patb«OB Art," CkUnet Edition, Siaa Erie* ft Oo., p. U. 
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Accordinf^, wherever there was a gallery to he seen, we 
stopped at the neareat town for the night ; and in rererentest 
manner I thnB saw nearly all the nohlemen's houses in Eng^ 
land; not indeed myself at that age eating for the pictures, 
bnt much for castles and ruins, feeling more and more, as 
I grew older, the healthy delight of nncoretous admiration, 
and perceiving, as soon as I could perceive any poUtieal truth 
at all, that it was probably much happier to live in a small 
house, and have Warwick Castle to be astonished at, than to 
live in Warwick Castle, and have nothing to be astcmislied 
at; but that, at all events, it would not make Brunswick 
Square in the least more pleasantly habitable, to poll War^ 
wick Castle down. And, at this day, though I have kind 
invitations enough to visit America, I could not, even for a 
couple of mouths, live in a country so miserable as to possess 
no casUes.** 

But aside from envlroimieDt and natural ele- 
ments, education is above all else a process to be 
applied, as I have said, to the race and to individ- 
uals. 

Observe: I do not say, nor do I believe, that the lower 
classes ought not to be better educated, in miUitms of ways, 
than they are. I believe every man in a Christian Idngdom 
ought to be equally well educated. But I would have it edu- 
eatioQ to purpose ; stem, practical, irreaktible, in moral habits, 
in bodily strength and beauty, in all faculties of mind capable 
of being developed under the circumstances of the individual, 

""FoTa Clavigma," VoL L, Cabinet Edition, Duw Estaa ft Co., p. 
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and especially in the technical knowledge of hia own bo^ 
□eas; bat yet, infinitely varioua in its effort, directed to make 
oneyoDth hnmhle, and another cimfldent; to tranqaillize 
this mind, to put smae spark of ambition into that; now to 
m^, and now to restrain : and in the doing of all this, con- 
sideriog knowledge as one only out of myriads of means 
in its hands, or myriads of gifts at its disposal ; and giving 
it or withholding it as a good husbandman waters his garden, 
giving the full shower only to the thirsty plants and at times 
when they are thirsty, whereas at present we poor it np<Hi 
die heada of oar yoath as the anow falls on the Alps, on one 
and another alike, till they can bear no more, and then take 
htmor to ounelvea becaoae here and there a river descends 
from their crests into the valleys, not observing that we havo 
made the loaded hills themselves barren for ever. 

Finally : I hold it for indisputable, that the first dafy of a 
state is to see that evety child bMH therein shall be well 
housed, clothed, fed, and educated, till it attain years of 
discretion.*' 

It is through this education of the individual 
that he is sti-engthened in right choices, enlai^ed 
in intellect, made purer in heart and more divine 
in his entire character. His capacity and final 
effectiveness are determined at birth ; yet education 
transmutes possibilities into actualities. TMs mod- 
em truth Mr. Buskin expresses in "Modem Paint- 
ers" in saying: 

""Stonei of Venice," Vol IIL, Cabinet Edition, Dana Eites ft Co., 
p. 122. 
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I know veil the conunoQ censore by wliicli objections to gaeh 
fatuities of so-«alled education are met, by the men who have 
been mined by them, — the common plea that anytliing does 
to "exercise the mind npon." It is an utterly false <me. The 
hmnan soul, in youth, ie not a machine of which yoa can 
polish the cogs with any kelp or brick-dust near at hand; 
and, having got it into working order, and good, empty, 
and oiled serviceableness, start your immortal locomotive at 
twenty-five years old or thirty, express from the Strait Gate, 
on the Narrow Road. The whole period of youth is one essen- 
tially of formation, edification, instruction, I use the wordg 
with their weight in them ; in taking of stores, establishment 
in vital habits, hopes, and faiths. There is not an hour ot 
it but is trembling with destinies, — ^not a moment of which, 
once past, the appointed work can ever be done again, or 
the neglected blow struck on ihe cold iron. Take your vase 
of Venice glass out of the furnace, and strew chafl over it 
in its transparent heat, and recover that to its clearness and 
rubied ^ory when the north wind has blown npon it; hut do 
not think to strew chaff over the child fresh tnxo. God's 
presence, and to bring the heavenly colors back to ^jth — at 
least in this world.** 

The race does indeed need education as he has 
well said in "Stones of Venice:" 

It seems to me, then, that the whole human race, so far 
as their own reason can be trusted, may at present be re- 
garded as just emergent from childhood; and beginning for 
the first time to feel their strength, to stretch their limbs, 

""Modern Palnten,'* VoL IV., Cabinet EdiUon, Dana Eatea ft Co., 
p. 4»7. 
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and explore the creaUon aronnd tiiran. If we conmder Uiat, 
till within the last fifty years, the nature of the gronnd we 
tread on, of the air we breathe, and of the light by which we 
see, were not so much as conjecturally ecmceived by ns; that 
the duration of the globe, and the nicea of animal life by 
which it was inhabited, are just he^nning to be apprehended ; 
and tliat the scope of the magnificent science which has re- 
vealed them, is as yet so little received by the public mind, 
that presumption and ignorance are still permitted to raise 
their voices a^cainst it unrebuked ; that perfect veracity in the 
representaticm of general nature by art has never been at- 
tempted until the present day, and has in the present day 
been resisted with all the enei^ of the popular voice; that 
the simplest problems of social science are yet so little under- 
stood, as that doctrines of liberty and equality can be openly 
preached, and so successfully as to affect the '^ole body 
of the civilized world with apparently incurable disease ; that 
the first principles of commerce were acknowledged by the 
Eng'lish Parliamoit only a few m<Hiths ago, in its free trade 
measures, and are still so little understood by the million, 
that no nation dares abolish its custom-houses ; that Uie sim- 
plest principles of policy are still not so much as stated, far 
less received, and that civilized nati<ms persist in the belief 
that the subtlety and dishonesty which they know to be ruin- 
ous in dealings between man and man, are serviceable in deal- 
ings between multitude and multitude ; finally, that the scope 
of the Christian religion, which we have been taught for two 
thousand years, is still so little conceived by us, that we sup- 
pose the laws of charity and of self-sacrifice bear upon indi- 
viduals in all their social relations, and yet do not bear 
up<»i nalioDs in any of their political relations; — ^when, I a^, 
we thus review the depth of simplicity in which the human 
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race are still plxm^d wifb respect to all that it most pro- 
fonndl; concerns them to know, and which might, by them, 
with most ease have been aacertained, we can liardly deter- 
mine how far back on the narrow path of human prepress 
we oa^t to place the generation to which we belong, how far 
the swaddling clothes are anwound from ns, and childish 
tfaii^ banning to be put away.** 

Much that has been said of education according 
to John Buskin receives either illustration or em- 
phasis in the account he himself gives of his own 
education, in his autobiographic "Praeterita." 
Prom this interpretation I select a few of the more 
pregnant paragraphs : 

And for best and tmest b^^inning of all bleesii^, I had 
been taught the perfect meaning of Peace, in thought, act, 
and word. . . . 

Next to this quite priceless gift of Peace, I had received 
the perfect understanding of the natures of Obedience and 
Faith. I obeyed word, or lifted finger, of father or mother, 
simply as a ship her helm; not only without idea of resist- 
ance, but receiving the direction as a part of my own life 
and force, a helpful law, as necessary to me in every moral 
action as the law of gravity in leapii^. And my practice in 
Faith was soon complete : nothing was ever promised me that 
was not given ; nothing ever threatened me that was not in- 
flicted, and nothing ever told me that was not true. 

Peace, obedience, faith ; these three for chief good ; next to 

*"St<ni«a of Venict)," VoL III., Cabinet Edition, Dami Eatefl A Co., 
p. 167. 
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these, the habH of fixed atteotion with both eyes and mind — 
on which I will not farther enlarge at this moment, this being 
the main practical faculty of my life, causing Mazzini to 
say of me, in conversation authentically reported, a year or 
two b^ore his dealli, that I had "the most analytic mind 
in Enrt^." An opinion in whi(^, bo far as I am acquainted 
with Europe, I am myself entirely disposed to concur. 

Lastly, an extreme perfection in palate and all other bodily 
senses, given by the utter prohibition of cake, wine, comfits, 
or, except in carefullest re8tricti(»i, fruit ; and by fine prepa- 
ration of what food was given me. Such I esteem the main 
bleasings of my childhood; — next, let me count the equally 
dominant calamities. 

First, that I had nothing to love. 

My parents were — in a sort — ^visible powers of nature to 
me, no more loved than the sun and the moon : only I should 
have been annoyed and puzzled if either of them had gcme 
onti (how maoh, now, when both are darkened!) — still less 
did I love Qod ; not that I had any quarrel with Him, or fear 
of Him ; but simply found what people told me was His serv- 
ice, disagreeable ; and what people told me was His book, not 
entertaining. I had no c<wapanions to quarrel with, neither ; 
nobody to assist, and nobody to thank. Not a servant was 
ever allowed to do anything for me, but what it was their doty 
to do; and why shoold I have been grateful to the cook for 
cooking, or the gardener for gardening, — when the one dared 
not give me a baked potato without asking leave, and the 
other would not let my ants' nests alone, because they made 
the walks untidy ! The evil consequence of all this was not, 
however, what mi^t perhaps have been expected, that I grew 
up sel&b or unaffectionate; bnt that, when affection did 
come, it came with vidence utterly rampant and unmanage- 
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able, at least hy me, who never before had anythiiig to 
manage. 

For (second of chief calamities) I had nothing to endure. 
Danger or pain of any kind I knew not: my strength was 
never exercised, my patience never tried, and my conrage 
never fortified. Not that I waa ever afraid of anything, — 
either ghosts, thunder, or beasts; and one of the nearest ap- 
proaches to insubordination which I was ever tempt«d into 
as a child, was in passionate effort to get leave to play wHh 
the lion's cubs in Wtnnbwell's menagerie. 

Thirdly. I was tau^t no predBion nor etiquette of man- 
ners; it was enough if, in the little society we saw, I re- 
mained unobtrusive, and replied to a question without shy- 
neas: but the shyness came later, and increased as I grew 
conscious of the rud^iess arising from the want of social dis- 
cipline, and found it impossible to acquire, in advanced life, 
dexterity in any bodily exercise, skill in any pleasing aco<Mn- 
plishment, or ease and tact in ordinary behavior. 

Lastly, and chief of evils. My judgment of right and 
wrong, and powers (tf independent action, were left entirely 
nndeveloped ; because the bridle and blinkers were never 
taken oS me. Children should have their times of being off 
duty, tike soldiers ; and when once the obedience, if required, 
is certain, the little creature should be very early put for 
periods of practice in complete command of itself ; set on the 
barebacked horse of its own will, and left to break it by its 
own strength. But the ceaseless authority exercised over my 
youth left me, when cast out at last into the world, unable 
for some time to do more than drift with its vortices. 

My present verdict, therefore, on the general tenor of my 
education at that time, must be, that it was at once too formal 
and too luxurious i leaving my character, at the most impor- 
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tant nuHnent for ita constmctitm, cramped indeed, but not 
disciplined ; and only by protection innocent, instead of by 
practice virtaous. My mother saw this heraelf, and bat too 
clearly, in later years ; and whenever I did anytiiing wnmg, 
stupid, or hard-hearted, — (and I have dtme many things that 
were all three,) — always said, "It is becaose yon were too 
much indulged." *• 

The comprehensive conclusion is : 

Thos, in perfect health of life and fire of heart, not want- 
ing to be anything bat the boy I was, not wanting to have 
anything more than I had; knowing of sorrow only just BO 
much as to make life serioas to me, not enoagh to slacken 
in the least its sinews ; and with so macb of science mixed 
with feeling as to make the sight of the Alps not only the 
revelation of the beaaty of the earth, bat the opening of the 
first page of its volume, — I went down that evening from 
tlie garden-terrace of Schaffhauseu with my destiny fixed in 
all of it that was to be sacred and useful. To that terrace, 
and the shore of the Lake of Geneva, my heart and faith re- 
tarn to this day, in every impulse that is yet nobly alive in 
them, and every thoa^t that has in it help or peace.*' 

A similar experience, and likewise far-reaching, 
one recalls as occurring in the life of Charles Kings- 
ley. Of Mr. Ruskin's life at Oxford, broken into 
by his sickness, it is superfluous now to write. This 
life apparently had little influence over his career. 

""Praeterita," Cabinet Edition, Bma EbIm t Co., pp. 3&-40. 
■J6M., p. P8. 
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He finaUy took a "complimentary double fourth." 
His development waa slow, but he finally came to 
his large self. 

I have no space in tiiis story to describe the sdvantagea I 
never used ; nor does 1117 own failure give me right to blame, 
even were there any use in blaming, a system now passed 
away. Oxford tao^t me as mneh Greek and Latin as she 
could; and thoof^ I think she might also have told me that 
fritillaries grew in Iffiey meadow, it was better that she left 
me to find them for myself, than that she should have told 
me, as nowadays she would, that the painting on them was 
only to amnse the midges. For the rest, the wh<de time I 
was there, my mind was simply in the state of a squash 
before 'tia a peascod, — and remained ao yet a year or two 
afterward, I grieve to say ; — so that for any account of my 
real life, the gossip hitherto given to its codling or cocoon 
condition has brought us bat a little way. I must get on to 
the days of opening si^t, and efFeetive labor; and to the 
scenes of nobler education which all men, who keep their 
hearts open, receive in the End of Days." 

As one reviews aU that Mr. Buskin wrote 
through a half -century, and under diverse condi- 
tions, on education, the question emerges: What 
was the worthiest contribution which he made to 
the great cause, and what, if any, was the defect or 
weakness in his offering f The answer is not far to 
seek. Mr. Buskin's chief contribution lies in the 

'Ibid., p. £10. 
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emphasiB he placed on, and in the analyses he made 
of, the moral element in character and training. 

By the moral element one does not mean merely 
the ethical virtues, either major or minor, although 
they are included. One does have in mind those 
parts of character which are primarily spiritual 
or non-intellectual. Perhaps no better single illuB- 
tration or example could be found than that which 
is furnished by the Beatitudes of Christ. The love 
for, and the making of peace, mercy, purity of 
heart, meekness, are the supreme qualities which 
he holds most dear. Obedience, faitii, gentleness, 
charity, are words which drop from his pen like 
dew from the summer skies. To him, cruelty and 
idleness are abominable. Like St John, he is an 
apostle of and to the heart. His seven lamps of 
architecture are the lights which illumine every 
human path. The stones of the city which he most 
adores are laid with the fair colors of goodness 
and tenderness and love. 

Of such interpretation and of such emphasis 
there is abundant need. In an age which delights 
to call itself dynamic, and whose emblem is either 
an electric bulb or a gas-engine, placed in an auto- 
mobile, it is good to find accent put on qualities 
which are neither splendid nor meretricious nor 
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crass. It is indeed good to find the Divine Spirit 
not in the whirlwind or the thunder, but in the 
still, small voice. 

This emphasis on the moral side also x>oints out 
the defect of his theory, as a shadow follows ttie 
light. The defect lies in tiie lack of proper atten- 
tion to the strictly intellectual side of education. 
Although the intellect is a less important tool in 
human progress than is supposed by most men, it 
does have its great and unique place. Kuskin's 
own desultory and broken course of education un- 
consciously affects his theories. The scientific type 
of mind be contemns. Of the masters in philoso- 
phy, as Kant, he has slight knowledge. For the 
clear light of truth without shadow or turning, free 
from prejudice and devoid of passion, his mind has 
slight affinity. He interprets quite as much with 
the heart as with the brain. To tiiink (although 
he declares he wishes to be known as a thinker), 
to reason, to judge, to weigh evidence, he lacked a 
worthy and adequate power, even with aU his 
unique and tremendously great gifts. 

Per two of his own great contemporaries, John 
Stuart Mill and Charles Darwin, he has either deri- 
sion or sarcasm. Next to Turner, the most out- 
standing object of his admiration is Thomas Oar- 
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lyle. He prefers the pre-Raphaelites to Kaphael, 
and Bume-Jones to Michael Angelo. His judg- 
ment of personalities interprets his own person- 
ality, and helps to determine the worth of his inter- 
pretation of education. 
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EDTTOATION ACOOKDING TO JOHN BTUABT UILL 

THE men who were the leaders of thought and 
aetion in England between the passage of 
the Reform Bill of 1832 and the passage of the 
Education Bill of 1870, were the ablest of all who 
have lived since the great company of those who 
flourished in the reign of Henry YXEI. and of 
Elizabeth. This lai^ circle includes Peel, 
Palmerston, Cobden, Brougham, Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, Macaulay, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, Darwin, Huxley and Spencer. In 
this group, John Stuart Mill has a unique place. 
Whether that place is large or snudl — and most 
would agree in thinking it is lai^e — ^it is certainly 
a place unique in its breadth and intensity of 
influence. Herbert Spencer said of Mill that 
"during a considerable period his had been the 
one conspicuous figure in the higher regions of 
thought So great, indeed, was his influence that 
during the interval between, say 1840 and 1860, few 
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dared to call his views in question."* To the three 
great provinces of economics, inductive logic and 
of political science, he made rich contributions. 

Yet in a smaller circle, and not unworthy. Mill 
fills a place also central and commanding. This 
circle was Ukewiae impressive. It included Oar- 
lyle, Euakin, Bentham, George Grote, his early, 
friend for whom he pronoomced a "well-done" in 
his review of Aristotle, the Austins, Eicardo, Mau- 
rice, the thinker, John Sterling, the poet, and his 
own father. Mill was the worthy son of his father, 
for, as Bain says in the biography of the father, 
that 

His Intellectual powers were of a high order is attested 
hj the work that he achieved. That his special characteristics 
were sach as we denominate by the terms scientific and logical, 
is also apparent. His training in science was not even the 
hi^est that the time could have permitted; he had, never- 
theleas, imbihed the seientifie methods to & degree beyond most 
of the professed votaries of science. In other words, he had 
thoroughly mastered Evidence, and all the processes sub> 
servient thereto. His training was aided by the old l<^cians, 
and by the best models of clear reasoning that the philo- 
sophical literature of the past could afford.* 

The exceptional place which Mill held in this 
group, small in numbera, but great in weight, is 

'Herbert Spencer's Autobiography, VoL IL, p. S89. 
■Bain's "JamM Mill," p. 120. 
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intimated by the interpretation made by one of the 
younger members, the only one still survivii^. In 
writing of the death of Mill, John Morley says : 

Even those wbma Mr. Mill honoored with his friendship, 
and who must always bear to his memory the affectionate ven- 
eratiott of sons, may yet feel their pain at the thought that 
they will see him no more, raised into a higher mood as they 
meditate on the loftiness of his task and Hhe steadfastoess 
and success with which he achieved it If it is grievous to 
think that sach richness of oultare, sach fall maturity of wis- 
dom, such passion for truth and justice, are now by a single 
stroke eztingiuBhed, at least we may find some not unworthy 
Bolaee in the thonght of the splendid parpoee that they have 
served in keeping alive, and sorroonding with new attractions, 
the difBcolt tradition of patient and accnrate thinking in 
union with unselfish and magnanimous living.* 

Morley also says that with his reputation will 
stand or fall the intellectual repute of a whole 
generation of his countrymen. The most eminent 
of those who are now so fast becoming the front 
line, as death mows down the veterans, bear traces 
of his influence, whether they are avowed disciples 
or avowed opponents. For a score of years no 
one at all open to serious intellectual impressions 
left Oxford without being touched by the influence 
of Mr. Mill's teaching. Yet it would be too much 
to say that in that temple where they are ever 

■John Uoiler'i "Critical MiieeTlwiw, " VoL CU,, p. 88. 
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bumuhing new idols, his tlmme is still UDshaken. The pro- 
fessorial chairs there and elsewhere are more and more be- 
ing filled with men whose minds have been trained in his prin- 
ciples. The universities only typify his influence on the leas 
learned part of the world. The better sort of joomalista 
educated themselves on his books, and even the baser sort 
acquired a habit of quoting from them. He is the only writer 
in the world whose treatises on b^hly abstract subjects have 
been printed dnring his lifetime in editions for the pec^le, 
and sold at the price of railway novels.* 

Of bim, directly upon his death, Garlyle said to 
Charles Eliot Norton: 

I never knew a finer, tenderer, more sensitive or modest 
soul among* the sons of men.* 

Such were some of the circumstances attending 
the life of John Stuart Mill. Such also were cer^ 
tain of the personalities whom he influenced and 
who influenced him. And such are something of 
the intimations of the worth of his rich service to 
humanity. 

His own education was unique. His father was 
his teacher. Never was a father more richly blessed 
in a son of his intellectual, as well as of his physical, 
loins. His own education he has described in many 
pages which should be quoted at length. 

*JUA,p.as. 

■"Letters of Charles Eliot Norton," Vol L, p. 40SL 
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I have no Temembrance of the time when I began to learn 
Greek, I have been told that it was when I was tliree yean 
old. My earliest recollecticoi on the subject, is that of c«n- 
mitting to memory what my father termed vocables,' being liata 
of ewimon Qreek words, with their signification in English, 
which he wrote oat for me on cards. Of grammar, until some 
years later, I learnt no more than the inflexions of the noons 
and T^bs, but, after a course of vocables, proceeded at «toe 
to translation ; and I faintly remember going throagb Sloop'* 
Fables, the first Greek hock which I read. The AnabasiB, 
which I remember better, was the second. I learnt no Latin 
until my eighth year. At that time I had read, under my 
father's tuition, a number of Greek prose authors, ammig 
whom I remember the whole of Herodotus, and of Xenophm's 
Cyroptedia and Memorials of Socrates; some of the lives of 
the philosophers by Diogenes Laertius; part of Lucian, and 
Isocrates ad Demonicnm and Ad Nicoclem. I also read, in 
1S13, the first six dial<4:nes (in the o(»nmon arrangement) 
of Plato, fr«n the Euthsrphnm to the Theoctetus indnsive: 
which last dialogue, I venture to think, would have been bet- 
ter omitted, as it was total^ impossible I should understand 
it. But my father, in all his teaching, demanded of me not 
mly the utmost that I could do, bnt much that I could by 
no possibility have done. What he was himself willing to 
undergo for the sake of my instmction, may be judged from 
the fact, that I went through the whole process of preparing 
my Greek lessons in the same room and at the same table 
at which he was writing: and as in those days Greek and 
English lexicons were not, and I conld make no m<ve use of 
a Greek and Latin lexicon than coold be made withoat having 
yet begun to learn Latin, I was forced to have recourse to 
him for the tntuming of every word whieh I did not know. 
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This inceflsant iutermption, he, one of the meet impatieiit 
of men, sabmitted to, and wrote mider that iatenraption 
Beveral Tolomes of his History and all else that he had to 
write darii^ those years. 

The only thing besidea Qreek, that I learnt as a lesBon in 
this part of my childhood, was arithmetic : this also my father 
taught me: it was the task of the evenings, and I well re- 
member its disagreeableness. Bnt the lesscms were only a part 
of the daily instmcticm I received. Mnch of it consisted in 
the bo<^ I read by myself, and my father's diBCoarses to me, 
chiefly during onr wal^ From 1810 to the end of 1813 
we were living in Newii^tm Qreen, then an almost rostic 
neighbourhood. My father 's health required considerate and 
constant exercise, and he walked habitnally before break- 
fast, generally in the green lanes towards Bomsey. In these 
walks I always accompanied him, and with n^ earliest recol- 
lections of green fields and wild flowers, is mingled that of 
the aeeonnt I gave him daily of what I had read the day 
before. To the best of my remembrance, this was a v<^nntary 
rather than a prescribed exercise. I made notes on slips (^ 
paper while reading, and from these in the morning walks, 
I told the story to him ; for the boohs were chiefly histories, 
of which I read in this manner a great nomber : Robertson's 
histories. Home, Oibbon ; but my greatest delight, then and 
for long afterwards, was Watson's Philip the Second and 
Third. The heroic defence of the Knights of Malta against 
the Turks, and of the revested Provinces of ttie Netherlands 
against Spain, excited in me an intense and lasting interest 
Next to Watson, my favourite historical reading was Hooke's 
History of Rome. Of Greece I had seen at that time no r^u- 
lar history, except school abridgments and the last two or 
three volumes of a translation of Rollin's Ancient History, 
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beginiiiiig with Philip of Macedon. Bat I read with great 
delight Laa^ome'B tranalatioQ of Plntarch. In English 
history, beyond the time at which Hume leaTes off, I re- 
member reading Bamet'a History of his Own Time, though 
I cared little f <»■ anything in it except the wars and battles ; 
and the historical part of the "Annual Register," from the 
beginning to aboat 1788, where the Tfdnmes my father bor> 
rowed for me from Mr. Bentham left <^. I felt a lively in- 
terest in Frederic of Prussia during bis difScoltiea, and in 
Paoli, the Corsican patriot ; but when I came to the American 
war, I took my part, like a child as I was (until set right 
by n^ father) <m the wrong side, because it was called the 
English aide. In these frequent talks about the hooka I read, 
he used, as opportunity offered, to give me explanations and 
ideas respecting civilizatiim, government, morality, mental 
Gultivation, which he required me afterwards to restate to 
him in my own words. He also made me read, and give him 
a verbal accoont of, many books which wonld not have inter- 
ested me sufficiently to induce me to read them of myself: 
amtmg others, Millar's Historical View of the English Qov* 
emment, a book of great merit for its time, and which he 
hi^y valued; Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, McCrie's 
Life of John Knox, and even Sewell and Butty's Histories 
of the Quakers. He was fond of puttii^ into my hands books 
which exhibited men of energy and resource in unusual cir- 
cumstances, struggling against difGcuIties and overcoming 
them; of such works I remember Beaver's African Memo- 
randa, and Collin's Account of the First Settlement of New 
South Wales. Two books which I never wearied of reading 
were Anarai's Voy^es, so delightful to most young persons, 
and s collection (Hawkesworth's, I believe) of Voyages 
round the World, in four volumes, beginning with Drake 
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and ending vith GocA: and BongunviUe. Of children's bm^ 
any more than of playthings, I had scarcely any, except an 
occasional gift from a relsti<Hi or acquaintance : among those 
I had, Bobinaon Cmsoe was preeminent, and c<Hitinaed to 
delight me through all my boyhood. It was no part, however, 
of my father's Efystem to exclude bodes of amusement, though 
he allowed them very sparingly. Of such books be poeseased 
at that time next to ncme, but he borrowed several for me; 
those which I remember are the Arabian Nif^ts, Cazotte's 
Arabian Tales, Don Qoizote, Miss Edgeworth's Popular Tales, 
and a book of some reputation in its day, Bnxdie's Fool ot 
Qnality. 

In my eighth year I commenced leamii^ Latin, in cm- 
junction with a younger sister, to wh<»n I taught it as I 
went cm, and who afterwards repeated the lessons to my 
father : and from this time, other sisters and brothers being 
successively added as pupils, a ctHudderable part of my day's 
work consisted of this preparatory teaching. It was a part 
which I greatly disliked ; the more so as I was held respcmsible 
for the lesauis of my pupils, in almost as full a sense as for 
my own : I, however, derived from this discipline the great 
advantage, of leamii^ more thoroughly and retaining more 
lastingly the things which I was set to teach : perhaps, too, the 
practice it afforded in explaining difficulties to others, may 
even at that age have been useful. In other respects, the 
experience of my bqyhood is not favourable to the plan of 
teaching children by means of <me another. The teaching, I 
am sure, is very inefScient aa teaching, and I well know that 
the relation between teacher and taught is not a good moral 
discipline to either. I went in this manner through the 
Latin grammar, and a c<nisiderable part of Cornelius Nepos 
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and Caesar's Comineiitanes, bvt afterwards added to the sn- 
perintendence of these lessons, mnch Umger ones of 017 own. 

Iq the same year in vhich I b^an Ijatjn, I mode my first 
commencement in the Qreek poets with the Iliad. After I 
had made scmie progress in this, my father pnt Pope's transla- 
tion into my hands. It was the first English vense I had cared 
to read, and it became one of the bo(^ in which for many 
years I most delighted : I think I most have read it from 
twenty to thirty times throng^. I shoold not have thoo^^t 
it wcnrth while to mention a taste apparently so natnral to 
bc^hood, if I had not, as I think, observed that the keen en- 
joyment of this brilliant specimen of narrative and versifloa- 
tion is not ho oniverHal with boys, as I should have expected 
both i priori and from my individual experience. Soon after 
this time I commenced Euclid, and somewhat later, Algebra, 
still onder my father's tuition. 

From my eighth to my twelfth year, the Latin hooks which 
I remember reading were, the BucoUcs of Yirgil, and the flist 
six books of the .^hieid ; all Horace, except the Epodes ; the 
Fables of Phsedrus; the first five bwAa of Livy (to which from 
my love of the subject I vtduntarily added, in my hours of 
leisure, the remainder of the first decade) ; all Sallust ; a cos- 
sidersUe part of Ovid's Metamorphoses; s«ne plays of Ter- 
ence; two or three bo(te of Lucretius; several of the Orations 
of Cicero, and of his writings on oratory; also his letters to 
Atticus, my father taking the trouble to translate to me from 
the French the historical explanations in Minganlt's notea. 
In Greek I read the Iliad and Odyaaey through; one or two 
plays of Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, though by 
these I profited little; all Thueydides; the Hellenica of 
Xenophou; a great part of Demosthenes, iElschines, add 
LTsias; Theocritus; Anacreon; part of the Anthology; a 
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little of Diimysias ; several books of Polybios ; and lastl;^ Arjs- 
totie's Rhetoric, which, aa the first expressly scientific treatise 
on any moral or pBychoIogical subject which I had read, and 
containing man; of the best observaticms of the ancients tm 
human nature and life, my father made me study with pecn- 
liar care, find throw the matter of it into efynoptic tables. 
During the same years I learnt elementary gecmetry and 
algebra thoroughly, the differential calculus, and other por- 
tions of the higher mathematics far from tiioroughly : for my 
father, not having kept ap this part of his early acquired 
knowledge, could not spare time to qualify himself for remov- 
ing my difficulties, and left me to deal with them, with little 
other aid than that of bo<^ : while I was oontionally ineor- 
ring his displeasure by my inability to solve difficult prob- 
lems for which he did not see that I had not the necessaij 
previous knowledge.* 

Such were the beginnings of the education of one 
of the ablest intellects. The experience is quite 
as pregnant in lessons concerning the worth of 
individuality of teaching as concerning the native 
ability and moral earnestness of the student. Given 
such teachers as James Mill, such students as John 
Stuart Mill would more frequently be made. 
Happy such students; happy such teachers I 

Regarding certain elements of his educative 
process Mr. Mill also expressed his valuation. 

* Antobiogn^lij, pp. Sfl. 
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In the autobiography he says: 

M7 own consciousneBS and experience ultimately led me to 
appreciate quite as highly as he did, the value of an early 
practical familiarity with the school logic. I know of noth- 
ing, in my education, to which I think myself more indebted 
for whatever capacity of thinking I have attained. The first 
intellectual operation in which I arrived at any proficiency, 
was dissecting a bad argument, and finding in what part the 
fallacy lay: and though whatever capacity of this sort I 
attained, was due to the fact that it was an intellectual exer- 
cise in which I was most persevering^y drilled by my fatlier, 
yet it is also tme that the school Ic^e, and the mental habits 
acquired in stndying it, were among the principal instruments 
of this drilling. I am persuaded that nothing, in modem 
education, tends so mnch, when properly used, to form exact 
diinkers, who attach a precise meaning to words and propo- ^ 

sitions, and are not imposed on by vagae, loose, or ambigaous 
terms. The boasted influence of mathematical studies is noth- 
ing to it; for in mathematical processes, none of the real 
difSculties of correct ratiocination occur. It is also a study 
peculiarly adapted to an early stage in the education of philo- 
sophical students, since it does not presappose the slow proc- 
ess of acquiring, by experience and reflection, valn&ble 
thonglitB of their own. They may beccmie capable of dis- 
entangling the intricacies of confused and self-contradictiNy 
thought, before their own thinking faculties are much ad- 
vanced; a power which, for want of such discipline, many 
o&erwise able men altogether lack; and when they have to 
answer opponents, only endeavour, l^ such arguments as 
they can command, to support the opposite conclofflon, 
scarcely even attempting to confute the reasonings of their 
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aotagonista; and, therefcn«, at the utmost, leaving the ques- 
tion, as far as it depends on argnment, a balanced one.* 

But in a more formal way he also remarks: 

We are far tnm asserting that the dialectic contests of 
the Greeks, or the pablic disputations of the Middle Ages 
which snoceeded to them, had never any but a beneficial effect ; 
that they bad not their snares and their temptations, and that 
the good they effected might not be still better attained by 
other means. But the fact remains that no such means have 
been provided, and that the old training has disappeared, 
even from the Universities, without having been replaced 
by any other. There is no reason why a practice so useful 
for the pursuit of truth should not be employed when the 
attainment of truth is the sole object. We have known this 
most effectually d<me by a set of young students of philosophy, 
assembling <«i certain days to read regularly through some 
standard book on psychology, logic, or political economy; 
suspending the reading whenever any one had a difficulty to 
propound or an idea to start, and carrying on the discussion 
fnan day to day, if necessary for weeks, until th^ point raised 
had been searched to its inmost depths, and no difficulty or 
obscurity capable of removal by discussion remained. The 
intellectual training given by these debates, and especially the 
habit they gave of leaving no dark comers unexplored — of 
aearching out all the i i?optai, and never passing over any 
unsolved difficulty — has been felt, by those who took part, 
to have been invaluable to them as a mental discipline. There 
would be nothing impracticable in making exercises of this 
kind a standing element of the course of instruction in the 
hi^er branches of knowledge; if the teachers had any per- 

'2Md; p. 19. 
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eeptioD of tibe wimt which snch diBcaasi<Kis would snpply, 
or thoQg^t it an^ part of their hnsmeas to form thinkers, 
instead of "principliug" their pnpila (as Locke expresses 
it) with ready-made knowledge. But the saTing of James 
Mill, in his easajr on Edacation, is as true now as when it was 
written — that even the theory of education is far behind the 
progress ot knowledge, and the practioe lamentably behind 
even the theory.* 

The worth of writmg as a part of education Mill 
learned at an early age. He learned, of course, too, 
that its worth lay quite entirely in the activity of 
the iutelleet devoted to the writii^. 

In the sommer of 1622 I wrote my first argamentative 
essay. I remember very little abont it, except that it was 
an attack on what I regarded as the aristocratio prejadice, 
that the rich were, or were likely to be, superior in moral 
qualities to the poor. My performance was entirely argu- 
mentative, without any of the declamation which the subject 
would admit of, and might be expected to surest to a young 
writer. In that department however I was, and remained, 
very inapt. Dty argument was the only thing I could manage, 
or willingly attonpted; thou^ passively I was very sus- 
ceptible to the effect of all composition, whether in the form 
of poetry <a ontory, which appealed to the feelings on any 
basis of reason. My father, who knew nothing of this essay 
until it was finished, was well satisfied, and as I learnt from 
others, even pleased with it; bnt, perhaps finxn a desire to 
promote the exercise of other mental faculties than the purely 
logical, he advised me to make my next exercise in CfHUposi- 

'"DiMertatioiu ud DiaCDMloiu," ToL V., p. 812. 
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titm one of the oratorical kind : aa whieh Hnggcfltion, availing 
myself of my famUiarity with Greek history and ideas and witii 
the Athenian orators, I wrote two speeches, one an accusation, 
the other a defence of Pericles, on a supposed impeachment 
for not marching oat to fight the Lacedemonians on tlieir ia- 
TBsion of Attica. After this I c<aitinaed to write papers m 
subjects often very much beyond my capacity, hut with great 
benefit both from the exercise itself, and from the discnasicmB 
which it led to witli my father.* 

Mill also at an early age had been accustomed, 
under his father's criticism, to make abstracts, 
which he believes to be of much value in compell- 
ing exactness in thinking and in expression. 

Mill in several ways and under many forms in- 
dicates his assent to the theory which makes educa- 
tion consist in training rather than in the accumula- 
tion of knowledge. His conception is that the en- 
gine, and not the storehouse, is the proper educa- 
tional symbol. 

Most boys or youths who have had much knowledge drilled 
into them, have their mental capacities not strengthened, but 
overlaid by it. They are crammed with mere facts, and with 
the opinions or phrases of other people, and these are accepted 
as a substdtnte tor the power to form opinions of their own : 
and thos the sons of eminent fathers, who have spared no 
pains in their edacation, so often grow up mere parroters of 
what they have learnt, incapable of using their minds except 
* Antobiogn^^, p. 71. 
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in the fturowa traced for them. Mine, however, was not an 
education of cram. My father never permitted anytMng 
which I learnt to degenerate into a mere exercise of memory. 
He strove to make the understanding not only go along with 
every step of the teaching, but, if possible, precede it. Any- 
thing which could be found out by thinking I never was told, 
nntil I had exhausted my efforts to find it ont for myself. 
As far as I can trust my remembrance, I acquitted myself 
very lamefy in this department; my recf^ection of such mat- 
ters ia almost wholly of failures, hardly ever of succeaa. It 
is true the failures were often in things in which success in 
80 early a stage of my progress, was almost unpoeaible. I 
remember at some time in my thirteenth year, on my hap- 
pening to use the word idea, he asked me what an idea was ; 
and expressed smne displeasure at my ineffectual efforts to 
define the word ; I recollect also bis indignation at my oaing 
the common expreasitm that something was true in theory but 
required correction in practice; and how, after making me 
vainly strive to define the word theory, he explained its mean- 
ing, and showed the fallacy of the vulgar form of speech 
which I had used ; leaving me fully peiHuaded that in being 
unable to give a correct definition of Theory, and in speaking 
of it as smnething which mi^^t be at variance with practice, 
I had shown unparalleled ignorance. In this he seema, and 
perhaps was, very unreasonable; but I think wily in being 
angry at my failore. A papil from whom nothing is ever 
demanded which he cannot do, never does all he can.*" 

Mill is a critic as well as an interpreter of his 
own education. He is free to point out its weak- 
nesses as well as its elements of strength. 
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The deficienoifls in my education were principal^ in the 
things which boys leam from being tamed out to shift for 
themselves, and from being brought together in large num- 
bers. From temperance and much walking, I grew up healthy 
and hardy, though not muscular; but I could do no feata 
of skill or physical strength, and knew none of the ordinary 
bodUy exercises. It was not that play, or time for it, wu 
refused me. Tbou^ no holidays were allowed, lest the habit 
of work should be broken, and a taste for idleness acquired, 
I had ample leisure in every day to amuse myself; but as I 
had no boy companions, and the animal need of physical 
activity was satisfied by walking, my amusements, which were 
mostly solitary, were in general, of a quiet, if not a bocAJah 
turn, and gave little stimulus to any other kind even of men- 
tal activity than that which was already called forth by my 
studies: I coDseqnently remained long, and in a less degree 
have always remained, inexpert in anything requiring manual 
dexterity ; my mind, as well as my bauds, did ita woi^ very 
lamely when it was applied, or ought to have been applied, 
to the practical details which, as they are the chief interest 
of life to the majority of men, are also the things in which 
whatever mental capacity they have, (Mefly shows itself: I 
was constant^ meriting reproof by inattention, inobservance, 
and general slackness of mind in matters of daily life. Uy 
father was the extreme opposite in these particnlars: his 
senses and mental faculties were always on the alert; he car- 
ried decisicm and enei^y of character in bis whole manner 
and into every action of life : and this, as much as bis tal- 
ents, contributed to the strong impression which he always 
made upon those wit^ whom be came into personal contact. 
But the children of energetic parents, frequently grow up un- 
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energetic, becanse they lean on their parents, and the parents 
are energetic for them. The edneation which my father gave 
me, was in itself much more fitted for training me to know 
than to do. Not that he was unaware of my defieiencies ; both 
as a boy and as a youth I was incessantly smarting under 
his severe admonitions on the subject. There was anything 
but insensibility or tolerance on his part towards such short- 
comings : but, while he saved me fnmi the demoralizing effects 
of school life, he made no effort to provide me with any Bn£Q- 
dent substitute for its practicalizing influences." 

The conception which one who sufEered such an 
education holds in respect to the normal elements, 
methods, forces and results of education, cannot 
be other than interesting. From education of any 
type, most men, even if capable of receivii^ such 
a type of it, would finally and absolutely have re- 
volted. Mill, on the contrary, not only rejoiced in 
this type, but also, indirectly at least, and in some 
respects, directly, has proved the type to be a minis- 
ter of the great science and art of intellectual cul- 
ture. Toleration was indeed a mark of his charac- 
ter. His interpretations of education are of the 
severe type of which his own training furnishes the 
most illustrious example. His generalizations are, 
therefore, of precious worth and impressiveness. 

In a letter written in the year 1852, he says : 

"iUA, p. ss. 
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What the poor as well as the rich require is not to be in- 
doctrinated, is not to be taught other pe<9le's opiniiHU, but 
to be induced and enabled to think for themselves. It is not 
physical science that will do this, even if they conld learn 
it much more thoroughly than they are ^le to do. After 
reading, writing, and arithmetic (the last a most imp(Hlant 
discipline in habits of accuracy and precision, in which they 
are extremely deficient), the dedrable thing for them seems 
to be the most miscellaneous information, and t^e moat 
varied exercise of their faculties. They cannot read too much. 
Quantily is of more importance than quality, especially all 
reading which relates to human life and the ways of man- 
kind ; geography, voyages and travels, manners and customs, 
and romances, which must tend to awaken their imaginati<m 
and give them some of the meaning of self-devotion and hero- 
ism, in short, to unhmtalise them. By such reading they 
would become, to a certain extent, cultivated beings, which 
they would not become by following out, even to the great- 
est length, physical science. As for educatiim in the best sense 
of the term, I fear they have a long time to wait for it. The 
higher and middle classes cannot educate the working classes 
unless they are first educated themselves. The miserable pre- 
tence of education, which those claases now rec^ve, does not 
form minds fit to undertake the guidance of other minds, 
or to exercise a beneficent influence over them by peraonal 
contact. Still, any person who sincerely desires whatever is 
for the good of all, however it may affect himself or his own 
class, and who regards the great social questi<mB as matters 
of reason and discnssion and not as settled long ago, may, I 
believe, do a certain amount of good by merely saying to the 
working claases whatever he sincerely thinks <m the subjects 
on which they are interested. Free discussion with them as 
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equals, in apeedi and in writing, seema the best instraetion 
that can be ^ven them, speciallj on social Bnbjects.** 

In the great St Andrews address, one of the 
weightiest educational addresses ever made, he also 



"What profeasuBial men dutold carry away with them from 
a Unirerait?, ia not profeaaional knowledge, but tliat which 
shonld direct the use of their professional knowledge, and 
bring the light of general cultnre to iUnminate the technicali- 
ties of a special porsuit. Men may be competent lawyers 
without general education, bat it depends on general educa- 
tion to make them philosophic lawyers — who demand, and 
are capable of apprehending, principles, instead of merely 
cramming their memory witlL details. And so of all other 
nseful pnrsoits, mechanical included. Education makes a 
man a more intelligent shoemaker, if that be his occupa- 
ti<m, but not by teaching him how to make ahoesj it does 
so by t^e mental exercise it gives, and the habits it impresses. 

This, then, is what a mathematician wonld call the higher 
limit of University education : its province ends v^ere edu- 
cation, ceasing to be general, branches off into departments 
adapted to the individual's destination in life. The lower 
limit is more difficult to define. A University is not concerned 
witJi elementary instruction: tlie pupil ia supposed to have 
acquii«d that before coming here. But where does elemen- 
tary instruction end, and the higher studies begin t Some 
have given a very wide extension to the idea of elementary 
inatTDction. According to them, it is not the office of a 
University to givo instractitni in sii^e branches of knowl- 

""Lrttan," ToL L, p. 168. 
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edge fnsQ the eonunenoement. What the papil dutoM be 
tau^t here (the^ think), is to methodise his knowledge: to 
look at every separate part of it in its relation to the other 
parts, and to the whole; ctHabining the partial glimpses 
which he has obtained of the field of human knowledge at 
different points, into a general map, if I may so speak, of 
the entire region ; observii^ how all knowledge is eosnected, 
how we ascend to (me branch by means of another, how the 
higher modifies the lower, and the lower helps as to onder- 
stand the higher ; how every existing reality is a compound 
of many properties, of which each science or distinct mode 
of stady reveals bat a small part, bnt the whole of which 
most be included to enable us to know it truly as a fact 
in Nature, and not as a mere abstraction.** 

It is well, moreover, to use different types of 
education. These types should be as different as 
are the types of mind which are to be educated, 
and as are the forms of human service to which 
these same minds are ultimately to devote them- 
selves. In the essay on "Liberty" is found an 
application of one of its great principles to the 
subject of education. 

AU that has been said of &.e importance of individuality 
of character, and diversity in opinitms and modes of ocMidact, 
involves, as of the same unspeakable importance, diversity 
of education. A general State education is a mere ccmtrivance 
tat moulding people to be exactly like one another: and as 
the mould in which it casts them is that which pleases the 

"Baetorial Addi«MM, UuivarstT of 6L Andnnn, p. 21. 
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predomiiiant power in the government, whether this be a 
monarcli, a prieatliood, an aristocracy, or the majority of the 
existing generation, in proportion as it is efficient and Buc- 
ceasful, it establishes a despotism over the mind, leading by 
natural tendency to one over the body. An education es- 
tablished and controlled by the State, should only exist, if it 
exist at all, as one among many competing experiments, car- 
ried on for the purpose of example and stimulus, to keep the 
others up to a certain standard of excellence. Unless, indeed, 
when society in general is in so backward a state that it could 
not or would not provide for itself any proper institntions of 
education, unless the government undertook the task; then, 
indeed, the government may, as the less of two great evils, 
take upon itself the business of schools and universities, aa it 
may that of joint-stock companies, when private enterprise, 
in a shape fitted for undertaking great works of industry does 
not exist in the country. But in general, if the country con- 
tains a sufficient number of persons qualified to provide edu- 
cation under government auspices, the same persons wonld 
be able and willing to give an equally good education on the 
voluntary principle, under the assurance of remunerati<ni 
afforded by a law rendering educatitm compolsory, combined 
with State aid to those unable to defray the expense." 

In the same impressive essay it ia also discrimi- 
nated: 

As much ctHnpression as is necessary to prevent the stronger 
specimens of human nature from encroaching on the rights 
of others, cannot be dispensed with; but for this there is 
ample compensation even in the point of view of human de- 

""Oii Libertj," Tieknor ft FUAAt, 1883, p. SOB. 
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velopment. The means of development vhieb the indiTidual 
loses by being prevented from gratifying his inclinationa to 
the injui7 of others, are chiedy obtained at the expense of the 
development of other people. And even to himself there is 
s full equivalent in the better development of the social part 
of bifi nature, rendered possible by the restraint put apcm 
the Bel£sh part. To be held to rigid rules of justice for the 
sake of others, develops the feelings and capacities which 
have the good of others for their object But to be restrained 
in things not afFecting their good, t^ their mere displeasure, 
developes nothing valuable, except such force of character 
as may unfold itself in resisting the restraint. If acquiesced 
in, it dulls and blunts the whole nature. To give any fair 
play to the nature of each, it is essential that different persona 
should be allowed to lead different lives. In proportion as 
this latitude has been exercised in any age, has that age been 
noteworthy to posterity. Even despotism does not produce 
its worst effects, so long as Individualit? exists under it; 
and whatever crushes individuality is despotism, by whatever 
name it may be called, and whether it professes to be en- 
fOTcing the will of Qod or the injunctions of men.** 

Beginning with such a teacher as his fattier was, 
Mill is indined to emphasize the extreme worth of 
the teacher and of proper methods of teaching. A 
very modem note is struck, and in a most vital and 
impressive way. For, in writing to Huxley in the 
year of 1865j he sa^ : 

'Jbid., p. 121. 
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When 1 said that oar educational sjstem needs other modi- 
fications still more than it needs the due introduction of 
modem languages and physical science, what I had Btximf^ 
in view was improvements in the mode of teaching. It is dis- 
graceful to fanman nature and society that the vrbole of Ix^- 
hood should be spent in pretending to learn certain things 
without learning them. With proper methods and good 
teachers hoys might really learn Greek and Latin instead of 
making believe to learn them, and might have ample time 
besides for science, and for as much of modem languages 
as there is any use in teaching to them while at school. And 
if science were taught as badly as Greek and Latin are taught, 
it would not do their minds more good." 

Of course it is most evident that the education 
with which Mill la lai^ely concerned is preemi- 
nently intellectual. The author of the "Logic" 
leads in the belief of the discipline of the intellect. 
To him reasoning represents the process and the 
end of education. In various places and under 
diverse forms he indicates his fundamental con- 
ceptions. 

In the "Logic" he affirms that: 

The only complete safeguard against reasoning ill, is the 
habit of reasoning well; familiarity with the principles of 
correct reasoning, and practice in applying those principles. 
It is, however, not unimportant to consider what are the 
most common modes of bad reascming; hy what appearances 

""LettaM," VoL n^ p. 43. 
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the mind is most likely to be seduced tma the observuice 
of true principles of indactitm ; vhat, in short, are the most 
comm<m and most dangerous varieties of Apparent Evidence, 
whereby perscms are misled into opinions for which there 
does not exist evidence really conclosive.*' 

Logic in even a murrow sense as a part of educa- 
tion holds a high place in the thought of John 
Stuart Mill: 

Logic is, what it was so expressively called by the school- 
men and by Bactm, ars artium; the science of science itself. 
All science ctmsists of data and eonclnsions from those data, 
of proofs and what they prove: now logic points oat what 
relations must subsist between data and whatever can be caa- 
duded from them, between proof and every thing which it 
can prove. If there be any such indispensable relations, and 
if these cim be precisely determined, every particular branch 
of science, as well as every individaal in the guidanoe of his 
'c4mduGt, is bound to conform to those relations, onder the 
penalty of making false inferences — of drawi:^ condusioDS 
which are not grounded in the realities of things. Whatever 
has at any time been ciHicluded justly, whatever knowledge 
has been acquired otherwise than by immediate intuitirai, de- 
pended on the observance of the laws which it is the prov- 
ince of l<^c to investigate. If the conclusions are just, and 
the knowledge real, those laws, whether known or not, have 
been observed. 

We need not, therefore, seek any further for a solution of 
the question, so often aj^tated, respecting the utility of logic. 
If a science of logic exists, or is capable of existing, it most 

*"'A STBtom of Logle," p. SIS. 
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be UBefal. If tliere be mlea to which every mind consciooslr 
or nnconsciouslf conformB in every instance in which it infers 
rightly, there seems little necessity for disenssing whether a 
peraim is more likely to observe those rules, when he knows 
the rules, than when he is onacqaainted with them.** 

Logic, therefore, represents a most important 
part in the educational program. It lays down 
laws for the discovery of truth and it makes known 
the conditions which must attend the search. If 
it is too broad, ratiocination helps in right reason- 
ii^ from premises, and induction aids in drawing 
proper conclusions from observation. Logic in 
both these relations helps us to exactness. It blows 
away, Uke the wind, vague and ha^y thinking. It 
promotes clearness. It induces deam^is of think- 
ing by orderly thinking. 

Of a form of logic as seen in Plato, Mr. Mill has 
hearty appreciation. He says : 

The Socratie method, of which the Platonic dialogues are 
the chief example, is unsurpassed as a discipline for ocarect- 
ing the errors, and clearing up the confosioiis incident to the 
intellechu tibi permusus, the understanding which has made 
up all its bundles of associationB under the guidance of pc^ 
ular phraseology. The close, searching eUnckui by which 
the man <^ vague generalities is constrained either to express 
his meaning to himself in definite terms, or to emfess that 
"IMd., p. £2. 
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he does not Icaow what he is talking aboat; the perpetnal 
testing of all general statementa by particalar instances ; the 
siege in form which is laid to the meaning of large abstract 
terms, by &ang upon some still lai^r class-name vbidi 
includes that and more, and dividing down to the thing soo^t 
— marking out its limits and definition by a series of accD- 
rately drawn distinctions between it and each of the cc^nate 
objects which are snccessiTely parted oS from it — all this, as 
an education for precise thinking, is inestimable, and all this, 
even at that age, took such hold of me that it became part of 
my own mind.^* 

In this intellectual training, several subjects be- 
sides logic are included which have a specific value. 
The St. Andrews address interprets these subjects 
with the most satisfactory fullness. Of this ad- 
dress, Henry Fawcett said : 

The mathematician said that he had never seen the advan- 
tages to be derived from the study of Mathematics so abso- 
lutely and so forcibly described.*" 

The same remark was also made by a classicist 
about the classics, and, by a physiologist, about 
natural science. In his interpretation of the an- 
cient classics, as set forth in the unique St. Andrews 
si>eech, Mill believes it is necessary to know the 
Greek and Latin languages and literatures, if one 

° AntobiogTftphT-, p. 21. 
"John Stoart Hill: Twelve Sketehei bf Herbert Bpeneer, Henry 
Vaweett, Frederie Earriwm uid other distuigaiahed &uUiotb, p. SO, 
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is to think in Greek or in LatLn. It is also neces- 
sary to know the language and its writings, if one 
is to know ancient history. Secondary or easy im- 
pressions and interpretations are incorrect. In 
knowing an ancient language one lays in a stock 
of thought and observation and becomes familiar 
with the principal literary compositions which the 
human mind has produced. Moreover, one receives 
the most valuable discipline of the intellect. The 
structure of these languages, at once so regular and 
so complex, leads to this result. The grammar of 
the Greek language illustrates this method and 
effect. Grammar is logic, analysis, synthesis and 
relationship. It demands discriminations, precise 
and accurate. It obliges thinking. 

The ancient classics, moreover, are the accumu- 
lated treasures of wisdom. The experiences of 
human nature and conduct are in them gathered 
together. These results in speedi and history, in 
dialogue, essay, poetry and philosophy are the 
stores of the best ancient civilization. The end of 
education is here set forth. The truths of metar 
physics are here explained. The methods of the 
search for truth are here interpreted, illustrated, 
and applied. 

The form, too, as well as the content of these 
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examples of andent thought, approaches the high^ 
eat perfection. The literature of Greece is the 
noblest Ithas no rival. The anciente were ueitiier 
hurried nor self-conscious as are the modems. 
Their style represents good sense, without trickery 
or deceit They use words with meanings, with 
clearness and fitness. They were not discursive, 
but intrinsic and essential. They chose right words 
for ri^t thought and put them in the right places. 
They have neither too much nor too little. Their 
literature finds a type in their sculptures. They 
are not prolix. They are condensed and brief be- 
cause they took pains. The acquaintance of the 
modems with these ancient masterpieces would 
make the modems more masterful. 

But the ai^ument for the study of the sciences 
is hardly less weighty. The sciences give informa- 
tion. They tell us of the world in which we Uve, 
and they tell us of ourselves. Truth, the search for 
which is the most important employment of man, 
is made known by observation and reasoning. 
Methods for research and for the discovery of 
truth have been carried to their highest point of 
usefulness in the sciences. If ancient literature is 
an illustration of the art of expression, the modem 
sciences are the finished illustration of the art of 
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thiBking. Mathematics stands for reasoning, phy- 
sical science for observation. Models, rules and 
principles for weighing evidence, vrhich is the es- 
sence of thinking, are most effectively proved in 
the sciences. The mathematical sciences, pure and 
complete, help one to tmderstand and to express 
the premises of reasoning and also to keep in mind 
the proper process arising from these premises. 
The physical sciences, which are not mathematical, 
like chemistry, teach methods of roundii^-out 
truth by observation and experiment. Reasoning 
by induction and reasoning by deduction are like- 
wise taught by these studies. In his examination 
of Hamilton, Mill speaks particularly of mathe- 
matics as habituating the student to precision. It 
demands observation, and exactness in observation. 
It teaches the value of quantities. It also expresses 
the necessity of progressive reasoning. It requires 
sure footing before and as each step is taken. 

Neither is physiology nor psychology to be 
omitted. The knowledge of one's body, of one's 
mind, is evidently of much value. To imderstand 
one's self is a natural wish. It also is a means 
of preventing disaster and disease of all sorts, and 
of promoting health. The moral conditions of life 
have close relations with the physiological and the 
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psychological facts. Man's own nature in both 
higher and lower relations is most deserving of 
study. Moreover, metaphysical controversies are 
among the powerful forces for giving intellectual 
discipline. Metaphysical reading and thinking are 
profitable for all students. 

The author of the classical political economy ad- 
vises, furthermore, the study of this subject as a 
guidance for life and for the interpretation of 
lawSf institutions and affairs biunan. The study 
of ethics, of politics, of history, moreover, aids in 
the humanizing of the student, equipping him for 
bis duty as a student and as a future citizen. Juris- 
prudence and international law, likewise, represent 
those principles which underlie the conduct of in- 
dividuals and of nations, and embody those methods 
by which individuals and nations may and should 
live together and do prosper. 

But education, whatever its content, fails to be- 
come a proper disciplinary force, unless it be put 
into practise. Truth ia to lead to duty. Intellect 
is to train conscience, and conscience to direct and 
incite the will. 

Besides intellectual and moral education, esthet- 
ics is not to suffer neglect. In England, two causes 
have contributed to the elimination of the science 
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oi the beautiful from the educational process, — 
money-making and puritanism. But -poGtry, paint- 
ing, sculpture and the other fine arts, are never to 
be interpreted as qualiti^. They embody the truth 
of that early saying of Goethe, that "the beautiful 
is greater than the good, for it includes the good." 
The beautiful is the good made practical. The 
examples of the beautiful give quickening, appre- 
ciation and self-ciilture. They stir feeling, enlai^ 
thought, and ennoble life unto the highest. 

Yet tiiese severer studies do not alone constitute 
the elements of the educational process. Of the 
value of poetry in this program Mill writes with 
deep sympathy. In particular does he write of the 
great ministry of Wordsworth to both his mind and 
heart: 

Tn the first place, these poems addressed tbemselTes power- 
fully to one of the stnmgest of my pleasurable snsceptibili- 
tiea, the love of mral objects and natural scenery; to i^ch 
I had been indebted not only for much of the pleasure of my 
life, bat quite recently for relief from wie of my longest re- 
lapses into depreasiiKL In this power of rural beanty over 
me, there was a foundation laid for taking pleasure in Words- 
worth's poetry ; the more so, as his scenery lies mostly among 
moontains, which, owing to my early Pyrenean excursion, 
were my ideal of natural beauty. But Wordsworth would 
□ever have had any great effect on me, if he had merely 
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placed before me beftatiful pictnrea of natoiml tKeneiy. Seott 
does this still better th&n Wordflworth, and ft very aecond- 
rate landscape does it more ^ectoally than any poet. What 
made Wordsworth 's poems a medicine for my state of mind, 
was that they expressed, not mere outward beaaty, bat states 
of feeling, and of thought colonred by feeling, under the ex- 
citement of beauty. They seemed to be the very coltore of 
the feelings, which I was in quest of. In them I seemed to 
draw from a source of inward joy, of S3rmpathetic and imap- 
native pleasure, which could be diared in by all human be- 
ings ; which had no connexion with strug^e or imperfection, 
bat would be made richer by every improvement in the 
physical or social condition of mankind. From them I seemed 
to learn what would be the perennial sources of happiness, 
when all the greater evils of life shall have been removed. 
And I felt myself at once better and happier as I came under 
their influence.** 

But the education of the intellect and of the 
imagination does not complete the whole of educa- 
tion, for man is more than intellectuaL Man has 
feelings and a heart He is a social being, and, as 
a social being, faculties other than intellectual have 
their place. Man is also a doer and an executiTe. 
He is a moral being and a religious soul. He has 
a will. He, also, is endowed with the capacity for 
seeing the beautiful and sublime. He is an esthetic 
being. Education is comprehensive of the whole 

" Aatobiographj, p. 147. 
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nature of the indiTidual and of all tiie relations 
which the individual embodies. 

The intellect, moreover, is not cultured by itself 
alone, either as a condition or as a force. It re- 
ceives enrichment from the feelings. As Mill says 
in the Autobiography: 

I had now leamt hy experience that the passive snsceptibili- 
ties needed to be caltivated as well as the active capacities, 
and required to be nourished and enriched as well as guided. 
I did not, for an instant, lose si^t of, or nndervaliie, that 
part of the truth which I bad seen before ; I sever turned 
recreant to intellectual culture, or ceased to consider the 
power and practice of analyais as an essential condititm both 
of individual and of social improvement. Bat I thought that 
it had ccmseqnences which required to be corrected, by j(»n- 
ing other kinds of cultivation with it. The maintenance 
of a dae balance amoi^ the faculties, now seemed to me of 
primary importance. The cultivati<m of the feelings be- 
came (me of the cardinal points in my ethical and philosophi- 
cal creed. And my thou^ts and inelinatitms turned in an 
increasing degree towards whatever seemed capable of being 
instrumental to that object 

I now began to find meanii^ in the things which I had 
read or heard about the importance of poetry and art as 
instruments of human cnlture. But it was some time longer 
before I began to know this by personal experience. The 
only one of the imaginative arts in which I had from child- 
hood taken great pleasure, was music; the best effect of 
which (and in this it snrpafiBes perhaps every other art) 
consists in exciting enthusiasm; in winding up to a hi^ 
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pitfib those feelings of an elevated kind which are already 
in the character, but to which this excitement gives a glow and 
a fervour, which, thonf^ transitory at its atmost hei^t, ia 
precious for sustaining them at other times.** 

It is furthermore to be remembered that the 
intellect and every part of one's being are cul- 
tivated by human association. In education the 
social relations of man have not received sufficient 
emphasis. The value of great men, men of great 
manners and noble qualities, in this general cul- 
tivation, is of the highest consequence. 

Great men, and great actions, are seldmn wasted; the? 
send forth a thousand unseen influences, more effective tlian 
those which are seen; and though nine out of every ten 
things d(Hie, with a good purpose, by those who are in ad- 
vance of their age, produce no material effect, the tenth 
thing produces effects twenty times as great as any one 
would have dreamed of predicting from it. Even the men 
who for want of sufficiently favorable circumstances left no 
impress at all upon their own age, have often been of the 
greatest value to posterity. Who could appear to have lived 
more entirely in vain than some of the early heretics t They 
were burned or massacred, their writings extirpated, their 
memory anathematized, and their very names and existence 
left for seven or eight centuries in the obscurity of musty 
manuscripts — their history to be gathered, perhaps, only from 
the sentences by which they were condemned. Tet the mem- 
ory of these men — men who resisted certain pretensions or 
'Ihid.. p. 1*3. 
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certain dogmas of the Cbnrch in the -very age in wbioh the 
unanimoos assent of Ghristendom was afterward claimed as 
having been given to them, and asserted as the ground of 
their authority — ^broke the chain of tradition, ratabliahed a 
series of precedents for resistance, inspired later Reformers 
with the courage, and armed them with the weapons, which 
they needed when mankind were better prepared to follow 
their impulse ." 

In this relationship, too, of social education, Mr. 
Mill believes in the value of the fellowship of 
equals. This value is reinforced by his own ex- 
perience. He says : 

It was in the winter of 1822-3 that I formed tJie plan of a 
little society, to be composed of young men agreeing in funda- 
mental principles — acknowledging Utility as their standard 
in ethics and politics, and a certain number of the principal 
corollaries drawn from it in the philosophy I had accepted — 
and meeting once a fortni^^t to read essays and discuss ques- 
tions conformably to the premises thus agreed on.** 

But association with one's superiors or with 
one's equals is not the only method of gaining 
cultivation. Cultivation is also to be gained from 
executive work. The will and its expression react 
upon the intellectual faculties. If eflSciency springs 
from these faculties, it tends in turn those same 
faculties to develop and to expand. 

"'A STrtem of Logic," p. 0SO. 
"Antobiognphj, p. 79. 
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In the Autobiography it is said: 

I am disposed to agree with what has been Bonnised hy 
others, that the opportanit7 which my (^cial poedtkHi gave 
me of leammg hy personal observati<Hi the necessary etaidi* 
tiOTia of the practical conduct of public affairs, has been of 
CMtsideTable value to tue as a theoretical reformer of tibs 
opiniiHifl and institations of my time. Not, indeed, that 
pnblio bosineas transacted tm paper, to take effect <m the 
other side of the globe, was of itself calculated to give much 
practical knowledge of life. Bat the occnpatitm accostomed 
me to see and bear the difficulties of every course, and the 
means of obviating them, stated and discussed deliberately 
with a view to execution; it gave me opportunities of per- 
ceiving when public measures, and other political facts, did 
not produce the effects which had been expected of them, 
and f rwn what causes ; above aU, it was valuable to me by 
making me, in this portion of my activity, merely one wheel 
in a machine, the whole of which had to work together. As 
a speculative writer, I should have had no one to ccmsnlt 
but myself, and should have encountered in my speculations 
none of the obstacles which would have started np whenever 
they came to be applied to practice. But as a Secretary cou> 
ducting political correspondence, I oould not issue an order 
or express an opinion, without satisfying various persons very 
unlike myself, that the thing was fit to be dme. I was thus 
in a good position for finding ont by practice the mode of 
putting a thought which gives it easiest admittance into minds 
not prepared for it by babit; while I became practically 
conversant with the difficulties of movii^ bodies of men, the 
oecessities of c<»npnnniBe, the art of sacrificing the 
noQ-enential to preserve the essentiaL I learnt how to ob- 
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tain the best I could, when I could not obtain everything; 
instead of being indignant or dispirited because I eould not 
have entirely my own way, to be pleased and encouraged when 
I conld have Hie smallest part of it; and when even that 
could not be, to bear with complete eqnanimity tlie being 
overruled altogether. 1 have foond, throi^h life, these acqui- 
sitions to be of tiie greatest possible importance for per- 
sonal happiness, and they are also a very necessary condi- 
tion for enabling any one, either as theorist or as practical 
man, to effect the greatest amonnt of good compatible with 
his opportunities.** 

In one of tiie great essays it is also said : 

It is by action that the faculties are called forth, more than 
by words; more, at least, than by wrads unaccompanied by 
action. We want schools in which the children of tlie poor 
should learn to use, not only their hands, bat their minds 
for the guidance of their hands; in which they shoold be 
trained to the actual adaptation of means to ends; should 
become &miliar with the accomplishment of the same ob- 
ject by various processes, and be made to apprehend with 
their intellects in what consists the difference between the 
right way of performfing industrial operations and the wnmg. 
Meanwhile, they would acquire, not mily manoal derterity, 
but habits of order and regularity, of the utmost nse in after- 
life, and which have more to do with the formation of char- 
acter than many persons are aware, of. Such things would 
do mnch more than is usually believed towards converting 
these neglected creatures into rational beings, — ^beings oa- 
paUe of foresi^^t, accessible to reasons and motives ad- 
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dressed to their nDdeistanding, aod therefore not goremed 
by the utterly senseless modes of feeling and action whieh so 
mnch ashmish educated and obserrii^ persons when broo^t 
into c(aitaet with them. 

But when education, in this its narrow sense, has dwie its 
best, and even to enable it to do its best, an education of 
another sort is required, such as schools cannot give. Wbat 
is taaght to a child at schocd will be of little effect, if the cir- 
cumstances which surround the grown man or w<nnan coa- 
tradict the lesson. We may cultivate his understanding; hut 
what if he cannot employ it without becoming discontented 
with his poBiti<m, and disaffected to the whole order of things 
in which he is cast! Society educates the poor, for good or 
for ill, by its ccmduct to them, even more than by direct 
teaching. A sense of tbis truth is the most valuable feature 
in the new philanthropic agitation ; and the recognition of it 
is important, whatever mistakes may be at fii^ made in 
practically applyii^ it.** 

Regarding the necessity, moreover, of moral 
education, and, indeed, of religions, Mill is not 
silent He says, at length : 

My father's moral convictions, wholly dissevered from re- 
ligion, were very much of the character of those of tbe Qreek 
philoBophera ; and were delivered with the force and decision 
^riiich characterized all tbat came from him. Even at the 
very early age at which I read with him the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon, t imbibed from that work and from bis ccnnmenta 
B deep respect for the character of Socrates; who stood in 
my mind as a model of ideal excellence : and I well remem- 

""Dl—ertatifnu aad HiBma&ma," Vol II., p. 282. 
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ber how my father at that time impressed apon me the 
lesson of the "Choice of Hercules." At a somewhat later 
period the lofty moral standard exhibited in the writings of 
Plato operated upon me with great force. My father's moral 
inculcations were at all times mainly those of the "Socrstici 
viri;" justice, temperance (to which he gave a very extended 
application), veracity, perseverance, readiness to encounter 
pain and especially labour ; regard for the public good ; esti- 
mation of persons according to their merits, and of things 
according to their intrinsic usefulness; a life of exertion in 
contradiction to one of self-indulgent ease and sloth. These 
and other moralities he conveyed in brief sentences, uttered 
as occasion arose, of grave exhortation, or stem reprobaticm 
and contempt. 

But thou^ direct moral teaching does much, indirect does 
more; and the etFect my father produced on my character, 
did not depend solely on what he said or did witii that direct 
object, but also, and still more, mi what manner of man 
he was." 

In a letter, too, written in 1849, to W. J. Fox, 
he says: 

I would omit the words including moral instruction. What 
the Btat of people who will have the management ot any 
such schools mean by moral instruction, is much the same 
thing as what they mean by religious instruction, only low- 
ered to the world's practice. It means cramming the chil- 
dren directly with all the common profeations abont what is 
right and wrong, and about the worth of different objects 
in life, and filling them indirectly with the spirit of all the 

'Autobiography, pp. 16-^7. 
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notionB on sach matters which vulgar-minded people are in 
the habit of acting on without eonscioosly professing. I 
know it is impoaaible to prevent much of this from being 
done — ^bot the leas of it there is the better, and I would not 
set }>eople opon doing more of it than they might otherwise 
do, by insisting expressly on moral instruction. 

If it were possible to provide for giving real moral iostmc- 
tion it would be worth more than all else that schools can 
do. But no programme of moral instmetion, which would 
be really good, would have a chance of being assented to 
or followed by the manager of a general scheme of public 
instraction in the present state of people's minds.** 

Mr. Mill holds definite ideas in respect to the 
value of religion, whether that religion be Christian 
or Buddhistic. In his essay on the Utility of Eeli- 
gion, he contrasts the power of education with the 
power of religion. The contrast relates to one peo- 
ple, and to one people only. With a generally 
of statement, which he seldom allows himself, he 
says: 

The power of education is almost boundless ; there is not 
one natural inclination which it is not strong enongfa to 
coerce, and, if needful, to destroy by disuse. In the greatest 
recorded victory which education has ever achieved over 
a whole host of natural inclinstions in an entire people — 
the maintenance through centuries of the institutions of 
Lycurgus, — it was very little, if even at all, indebted to 
religion: for the Qods of the Spartans were the same as 

""Lettoi^" ToL 1, p. 150. 
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those of other Qreek states; and tJiongh, no donbt, every 
state of Greece believed that ita particular polity had at 
its first establiahmeiit, some sort of divine sanction (mostly 
that of the Delphian oracle), there was seldom any difficulty 
in obtaining the same or an equally powerful sanction for a 
change. . . . The ease of Greece is, I believe, ihe only one 
in which any teaching, other than religious, has had the 
unspeakable advantage of forming the basis of education : and 
fhong^ much may be said against the quality of some part 
of the teaching, very little can be said against its effective- 
ness. The most memorable example of the power of ednea- 
tion over conduct, is afforded (as I have just remarked) by 
this exceptional case ; constituting a strong presamption that 
in otlier cases, early religious teaching has owed its power 
over mankind rather to its being early than to its being 
religious.*' 

In estuuatiBg the worth of education of all types 
and content, happiness is to be selected as a stand- 
ard. The principle is the old utilitarian one, 
lai^ely interpreted, that that education is of the 
most worth which gives the greatest happiness to 
the greatest number of persons. 

In the "liOgic" it is said: 

I do not mean to assert that the promotion of happiness 
should be itself the end of all actions, or even all rules of 
action. It is the justification, and ou^t to be the controller, 
of all ends, but it is not itself the sole end. There are many 
virtnoos acticms, and even virtuous modes of actim (thong^ 

""Three Eanji on Balifjoii," pp. 82-83. 
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the cases are, I think, less frequent than is often snppoBed) , 
by which happiness in the partical&r instance is sacrificed, 
more pain being produced than pleasure. But the c<Hiduct of 
which this can be truly asserted, admits of justification only 
because it can be shown that, on the whole, more happiness 
will exist in the world, if feelings are cultivated which will 
make people, in certain cases, regardless of happiness. I 
fully admit that this is true ; that the cultivatimi of an ideal 
nobleness of wiU and conduct should be to individual human 
beiogs an end, to which the specific pursuit either of their 
own happiness or of that of others (except so far as included 
in that idea) should, in any case of confiict, give way. But I 
hold that the very question, what constitutes this elevation 
of diaracter, is itself to be decided by a reference to hap- 
piness as the standard. The character itself should be, to 
the individual, a paramount end, simply because the exist- 
ence of this ideal nobleness of character, or of a near ap- 
proach to it, in any abundance, would go farther than all 
things else toward making human life happy, both in 
the comparatively humble sense of pleasure and freedom from 
pain, and in the higher meaning, of rendering life, not what 
it now is almost universally, puerile and insignificant, bnt 
such as human beings with highly developed faculties can 
care to have," 

It is furthermore to be remembered that educa- , 
tion is designed to breed and to train great men. 
If the large plateau of general culture needs lifting, 
the need is great of the raising of the Himalaya 
peaks of thought and of power. 

*"A Sjitem of Logie," p. 6S8. 
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In the essay on "Liberty" it is interpreted: 

In sober truth, whatever homage may be profeased, or even 
paid, to real or supposed meotal superiority, the general tend- 
ency of things throughout the world is to render mediocrity 
the ascendant power among mankind. In ancient history, in 
the Middle Ages, and in a diminishing degree throi^h the 
long transition fn»n feudality to the present time, the indi- 
vidoal was a power in himself; and if he had either great 
talents or a high social position, he was a considerable power. 
At present individuals are lost in the crowd. In politics 
it is almost a triviality to say Aat public opinion now roles 
the world. The only power deserving the name is that of 
masses, and of governments while they make themselves the 
oi^an of the tendencies and instincts of masses. This is as 
true in the moral and social relations of private life as in 
public transactions. Those whose opinions go by the 
name of public opinion, are not always the same sort of 
public : in America, they are the whole white population ; in 
England, chiefly the middle elass. But tliey are always a 
mass, that is to say, collective mediocrity. And what is a 
still greater novelty, the mass do not now take their opini<His 
from dignitaries in Church or State, from ostensible lead- 
ers, or from books. Their thinking is done for them by men 
much like themselves, addressing them or speaking in their 
name, on the spur of the moment, through the newspapers. 
I am not complaining of all this. I do not assert that any- 
thing better is compatible, as a general rule, with the pres- 
ent low state of the human mind. But that does not hinder 
the government of mediocrity from being mediocre govern* 
ment. No government by a democracy or a numerous aris- 
tocracy, either in its political acts or in tJie opinions, quail- 
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ties, and time of mind which it f ceters, ever did or eonld rise 
above mediocrity, except in so far as the sovereign Mai^ 
have let themselves be guided (which in their best times they 
always have done) by the connselB and inflaence of a mon 
highly gifted and instructed One or Few. The initiation of 
all wise or noble things, cmnes and most oome from indi- 
viduals ; generally at first from some one individual. The ' 
honor and glory of the average man is that he is capable of 
following that initiative ; that he can respond internal^ to ' 
wise and noble things, and be led to them with his eyes open. 
I am not countenancing the eort of "hero-worship" which 
applands the strong man of genios for f(n«ibly seizing on 
the government of the world and making it do his bidding in 
spite of itself. All he can claim is, freedom to point out the 
way. The power of compelling others into it, is not only 
inconsistent with the freedom and development of all the 
rest, bnt corrupting to the strong man himself. It does seem, 
however, that when the opinions of massra of merely average 
men are everywhere beciHne or becomdng the dominant power, 
the counterpoise and corrective to that tendency would be, 
the more and more pronounced individuality of those who 
stand on the hi^er eminences of thon^t. It is in these 
circumstances most especially, that exceptional individuals, 
instead of being deterred, should be encouraged in acting dif- 
ferently from the masses. In other times there was no ad- 
vantage in their doing so, unless they acted not only differ- 
ently, but better. In Utis age the mere example of non-cm- 
formity, the mere refusal to bend the knee to custom, is itself 
a service. Precisely because the tyranny of opinion is snch 
as to mahe eccentricity a reproach, it is desirable, in order 
to break through that tyranny, that people should be eccea- 
trie. Eccentricity has always abounded when and where 
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strength of eharaeter has abounded; and the amount of ec- 
eentncit? in a society has generally been proportional to the 
amoant of geDios, mental vigor, and moral coarage which it 
cmtained. That so few now dare to be eccentric, marks the 
(diief dai^r of the tinne.** 

In one of the early essays, less great than the 
"Liberty," the same ground is taken: 

If we were asked for what end, above all others, endowed 
tmiversities ezist, or ought to exist, we should answer, "To 
keep alive philosophy." This, too, is the ground on which, 
of late years, <mr own national endowments have chiefly been 
defended. To educate common minds for the common busi- 
ness of life, a pnblic provision may be useful, but is not 
indi^iensable ; nor are there wanting argaments, not con- 
clusive, yet of considerable strength to show that it ia on- 
desirable. Whatever individual competition does at all, it 
commonly does best. All things in which the public are ade- 
quate judges of excellence are best supplied where the 
stinmlns of individual interest is the most active; and that 
is where pay is in proportion to exertion: not where pay 
is made sure in the flist instance, and the only security for 
exertion is the superintendence of government ; far less where, 
as in the Ei^lish universities, even that security has been 
successfully excluded. But there ia an education of which 
it cannot be pretended that the public are cwnpetent judges, 
— ^the education by which great minds are formed. To rear 
up minds with aspirations and faculties above the herd, ca- 
pable of leading on their countrymen to greater achieve- 
ments in virtue, intelligence, and social well-being, — ^to do 
»"0b Ubmtj," p. 127. 
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this, and likewise ao to educate the leisured elassee of the 
concmanity generally, tliat they may participate as far as 
poaeible in the qualities of these superior spirits, and be 
prepared to appreciate them and follow in their steps, — 
Uiese are purposes requiring ingtitotions of education placed 
above dependence <hi the immediate pleasure of that very 
multitade whom t^ey are designed to elevate. These are the 
ends for which endowed nniversitiea are desirable ; they are 
those which all endowed universities profess to aim at: and 
great is their disgrace, if, having undertaken this taA, and 
claiming credit for fulfilling it, they leave it unfulfilled.** 

In one of Ids later letters in a more informal 
way Mr. Mill indicates and applies the same belief : 

Experience shows that academies, whether of literature or 
science, generally prefer inoffensire mediocrities to men of 
original genius. Cnvier was no ordinary man, but neither 
Geoffrey St Hilaire nor Darwin would have bad a chance 
of obtaining his vote for a professorship.** 

This need of the trainii^ of great men is of all 
parts of the world most urgent in the United 
States. 

"Writing to James M. Barnard, of Boston, in 
the year of 1869, Mill says : 

The great desideratum in America — and though not quite 
in an equal d^ree, I may say in England too — is the im- 
provement of the higher education. America surpasses all 

""DisMrtatioiis and DiBCiunoiie," ToL L, p. 121. 
""Lettera," VoL II., p. 354, 
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cotmtries in tlie amoont of mental coltiTBtion which die has 
been able to make universal ; but a h^h average level is not 
everTthing. There are wanted, I do not say a class, but 
a great number of persons of the hi|^est d^ree of caltivatioa 
which the accumulated aoquisitiiKts of the human race make 
it possible to give them. From such persons, in a community 
that knows no distinction of ranks, civilisation would rain 
down ita infiuences on the remainder of sociefy, and the 
higher faculties, having been highly colUvated in the more 
advanced part of the public, would give forth products and 
create an atmosphere that would produce a hig^ average 
of the same foculties in a people so well prepared in point 
of general intelligence as the people of the United States.'* 

Such is my interpretation of Mill's idea of educa- 
tion. It is an education deep, broad and high, — as 
broad as human nature, as high as truth, as deep 
as destiny. Though severe is the type, it is still 
hiunan. Though Mill might have accepted mem- 
bership in a narrow sect of educational Pharisa- 
ism, his thought of discipline is broad. Though he 
emphasized the older type of education as seen in 
the ancient classics, he develoiwd the inductive logic 
and illustrated its monumental types with multi- 
tudes of examples drawn from modem science. 
Though not an educationist or formal instructor, 
his influence as an educator was for a score of years 
commanding. Though he was personally imlmown 

""Letters," Vol. IL, p, 227. 
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to many of the leaders of his time, though he was 
not a child of Orford or of Cambridge, he was 
tiie chief force in influencing for a generation their 
undei^raduates. His appreciation of all branches 
of knowledge was deep, and his sympathy with men 
of aU sorts and conditions was broad without being 
BuperficiAl, and hi^h without vlsionariness. 
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A MAN'S conception of the value and the na- ^ 
tore of education is determined largely by 
two considerationa : The first is his conception of 
tiie purpose of life. Mr. Gladstone thought of life 
as a solemn and serious duty, to be entered upon 
like the marriage service, reverently, soberly, dis- 
creetly, advisedly, and to be pursued with such eai^ 
neetn^s and wisdom that the conclusion would be 
as triumphant as inevitable. It was a great and 
noble calling he felt life to be; not a mean and 
grovelling thing that one must shuffle fhroi^h, but 
an elevated and lofty destiny. 

The second consideration which helps in deter- 
minii^ a man's sense of the value and nature of 
education relates to his personal experience: his 
own education helps to make up his judgment re- 
garding what all education ought to be. This judg- 
ment is applied quite as often negatively as posi- 
tively. Frequently a man feels that the method of 
his own education has proved a failure so lament- 
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able that he counsels every one to follow any other 
method than that which he himself has suffered. 
More frequently a man believes that his own kind 
of education is the best for others. Mr. Gladstone's 
estimate of the worth of the different types of edu- 
cation is, in no smaU degree, an exponent of the 
type of education which he himself received. 

In the year 1831, Mr. Gladstone took his double 
first-class at Oxf 6rd as had, twenty-three years be- 
fore, Sir Robert Peel. The double first-class was, 
of course, in classics and mathematics. Perhaps 
no subject in the whole educational curriculum 
has been more questioned than mathematics as a 
means of intellectual discipline. Of the value of 
mathematics in education he had a high opinion, 
for all minds excepting thos^ which might claim to 
have the gift of genius. In his little memoir of 
Arthur Henry Hallam, Mr. Gladstone does speak of 
the disadvantage of his friend's having gone to the 
mathematical University of Cambridge. Another 
of Hallam's "most valued friends," writing of 
Hallam 's mathematical abilities, says "he declined 
the drudgery of the apprenticeship." * 

But the ordinary mind, Mr. Gladstone. realized, 

> Bemains in Verse and Prow ot Arthur Heiii7 Hallam, John Hurr^, 
Pietaee, p. zxx. 
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could not afford to dispense with the traming of 
mathematics. He felt that for those who found 
special difficulty in mathematical reasoning, it 
should be particularly valuable. He believed that 
few people have what is called a turn for anything. 
The development of our capacities is made out of 
elements which before their development could 
hardly be seen. 

One advantage of the training in mathematics 
lies in accuracy. Mr. Gladstone writes to his eldest 
son, W. H. Gladstone, in 1857, saying : 

When I was at Eton we knew very little indeed, but we 
knew it accurately. The extension of knowledge is an excel- 
lent thing, bat the first condition of all is to have it exact. 
I am nnder the impression, from oar Italian reading, Uiat 
yon are trying to keep this always in mind, and I feel most 
desirous yon should, for it is hard to say what an evil 
the want of it always proves.* 

The value which Mr. Gladstone finds in mathe- 
matics represents that which he thought belonged 
to metaphysics. A logical conclusion this, for 
mathematics is essentially a form of philosophy. 
He was not primarily a metaphysician or a mathe- 
matician. As Mr. Moriey says : 

"'CoTTMpoiitoiee on Chnreh and Beli^on of WilUmn Ewut Gkd- 
atoat," br D. 0. lAthtnur, Maemillflii Co., 1910, VoL Q., p. 100. 
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As to tbe problems ot Uie metaphydeian, Mr. Qladstaitt 
allowed little earvmty. Nw foF abstract discoBsioD in its 
faigfawt shape — for investigation of ultimate proportions — 
had be any of that power of sabtle and ingenious reasoning 
whicb was often so extraordinar; when he came to deal with 
the cwcrete, the historic and the demonstrable.' 

But he early showed a great regard for Bishop 
Butler. To his son at Oxford, he writes : 

With respeet to philosophy, I do not know what m^ be 
beet according to modem fashi<mB at Oxford, nor do I know 
what number of bodra yon should take np. But, as far as 
the value of the botAs in thendselves and for discipline of 
the mind are concerned, I should recommend you as iknt 
hofAs Aristotle's "Ethics" and "Politics" and Butler's "An- 
alogy." You ahoold also read and know Butler's Sermons. 
I should think you ought now to begin the "Analogy," or Ihe - 
"Politiea,"if notboth. I -would read little at a time, making 
sure that yoa tluvon^i^ understand and postett eveiything 
as you go along — ^not that the two are the same, for the 
"Ptditics" will call more ap(m memory, the "Analogy" upcm 
thou^t 

I cannot say what value I attach to Bishop Butier's works. 
Viewing him as a guide of life, especially for the intelleetual 
difficulties and temptations of these times, I place him be- 
fore almost any other author. The tpirii of wiBd(Mn is in 
every line.* 

■"Lifa of WUUam Ewart GUdrtane," bj John 1[ot%, 
Co., ToL L, p. SOe. 

*"Oon«9aad«Ma," ete., ToL IL, p. 188. 
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The great factor in education, however, in the 
judgment of Gladstone, is found in the classical 
tradition, and his regard for this tradition was far 
more fundamental than that he entertained for 
either mathematics or metaphysics. In the year 
1861 Mr. Gladstone writes Lord Littieton : 

The low ntilitorian argnment in matter of edocstirai, for 
giving it what is termed a practical direction, is bo plausiUe 
that I think we may on the whole be thankful that the in- 
ertincta of the country have resisted what in ai^oment it 
has been ill able to ccmfate. We still htAd by the classical 
training as the basis of a liberal edaoation; parents dispose 
of their children in early yoath accordingly; but if they 
were aaked why they did so, it is probable they would give 
lamentably weak or unworthy reasons for it, such for ex- 
ample, as that the public schools and uniyendtieB open the 
way to desirable acquaintance and what is termed "good 
socie^." . . . 

But why after all is the claasical training paramount T Is 
it because we find it established 1 becaose it improves mem- 
ory or taste, or gives precision, or develops the faculty of 
speeeht AH these are but partial and fr^mentary state- 
ments, BO many narrow glimpses of a great and comprehensive 
truth. That truth I take to be that the modem European dv- 
ilization frton the middle age downwards is the oompoond 
of two great factors, the Christian religion for the spirit of 
man, and the Greek, and in a secondary degree the B<»nan 
discipline for his mind and intellect. St. Paul is the apostle 
of the Gentiles, and is in his own person a symbol of this 
great wedding— the place, for example, of Aristotle and Plato 
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in Christian edncatioD is not arbitrair nor in principle 
nmtable. The materials of what we call classical training 
were prepared, and we have a ri^t to say were advisedly 
prepared, in order that it nii^t bec<Hne not a mere adjunct 
hat (in mathematical phrase) the c<»nplement of Christianity 
in its application to the cnltare of the human being fOTmed 
both for this world and for the world to come. 

If this priiCciple be tme it is broad and bi^ and dear 
enough, and supplies a key to all questions connected with 
file relation between the classical training of our youth and 
all other branches of their secular education. It must of 
course be kept witiiin its proper place, and duly limited as 
to things and perscms. It con only apply in fall to that small 
proportion of the youth of any coostiy, who are to become 
in the fullest sense educated men. It involves no extravagant 
or inconvenient aasampti<8ts respecting those who are to be 
educated for trades and professions in which the necessities 
of specific training must limit general culture. It leaves 
open every question turning upon individual aptitudes and 
inaptitudes and by no means requires that "bayB without a 
capacity for imbibing any of the spirit of classical cnltare 
are still to be mechanically plied with the instroments of it 
after their unfitness has become manifest. But it lays down 
the rule of education for those who have no internal and 
no external disqualification; and that rale, becoming a fixed 
and central point in the system, becomes also the point around 
which all others may be grouped.' 

The classical training was thought to be of value 
by Mr. Gladstone not only because of its literary 

■"La« of," eU., VoL n, pp. 646-«48. 
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elements but also because of its philosophical im- 
port. To his eldest son he writes in 1860, saying : 

In my opinion the "Politics" of Arigtc^e are much mceet 
adapted for discipline to the mind of the yoong, and espe* 
cially to your mind, than the "Republic" of Plato. The 
merit of Plato's philosophy is in a qoasi-spiritaal and higbly 
imaginative element that runa throi^i it; Aristotle 'b deals 
in a meet sharp, searchii^, and fiuthfol analyais of the facts 
of human life and faoman natore. AJl the reasons that have 
bonnd Aristotle ao wcmderfnlly to Oxford should, I think, 
recommend him to you. Were I to determine yoor study, I 
should B^, Take for the present stHne lighter specimen of 
Plato, and nothing more. . . . The "Politics" will require 
much from yon in tiionght and energy: I tliink the *'Bepal>- 
lio" vould he lighter as well as leas valuable vaA. . . .* 

Although Mr. Gladstone gave a higher place to 
Greek than to Latin in classical education, he did 
place a high worth upon the writing of Latin. He 
says, in a note to his son of the year 1853 : 

The art of writing really good Latin prose is a very diffi- 
cult one, and posaeased by few perstms, you can only advance 
towards it I^ slow degrees ; but it ia a most valuable accom- 
plishment, and helps much in making up the character of a 
Bch(dar and a gentleman hy ita refining ^eet upon taste and 
judgment in expression. It is an admirable preparation for 
writing good English.' 

'"Comeponieaie," etc, YoL JL, p. IM. 
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It cannot, however, for one moment be doubted 
that the great element of education intellectual, in 
the judgment of Gladstone, la religion. Himself a 
great believer, "a great Christian," as Lord Salis- 
bury called him after his death, he esteemed the 
attitude toward religion — and to him the only re- 
ligion was ^e Christian — as of primary intellec- 
tual significance. In the troublesome period of 
1854, when imiversity reform was in the air, he 
would have been glad to have made Oxford more 
religious and more theologicaL Pusey, in his " Col- 
legiate and Professorial Teaching and Discipline,'^ 
has a passage elevating the doctrine of God to a 
primary place in his scheme of education: 

Ood alone ... u in Himself, and is the Caiue and Up- 
lutlder of eveiytliing to whicli He haa given being. Eveiy 
laetdty of the mSnd is mme reflecticm of His ; every tmth has 
its being from Him ; every law of Nature has the impress of 
His hand ; eTeiything beantifol has oan^t its li^t fnun His 
eternal bean^ ; every principle of goodness has its foondation 
in His attributea. . . . History, withont God, is a chaos with- 
oat design, or end, or aim; political economy, withoat Ood, 
vould be a selfish teaching for the acquisition of wealth; 
physica, withmt Ood, -would be but a dull inquiry into oer- 
tain meaningless phenomena; ethics, wiUimt Ood, would be 
a varying rule, without principle, or substance, or centre, or 
r^Fulating band ; metaphysics, withont Ood, would make mast, 
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his own tempOTaT7 god, to be resolTed, after his brief hoar 
here, into the nothingiiesB oat of which he proceeded.* 

Such is Mr. Gladstone's own conception of the 
place of religion in education. The theology which 
he represents is also of a pretiy strict l^pe. In 
the year 1865 he writes : 

I woald rather see Ozf<nd level with ihe gronnd than its 
religion T^uiated in the manner whidi would please Bishop 
Cdensa* 

Mr. Gladstone's conception of the place of re- 
ligion in education is especially expounded in his 
letters to his children. To his son Harry in the 
year 1868 he writes : 

I am much coocemed that my duties here should be bo 
pressing at this moment as to prevent my gtnng down to 
Eton to-morrow and joining my pr^ers to yoor dear moth- 
er's that the grace of Qod may abundantly descend upon you, 
both in the h<^ ordinance of Confirmation, and afterwards 
tiirou^ all the days of your life. I shall do my best to 
recollect you fran hence; and among other satisbictiims I 
am truly glad that you should be confirmed by the Bishop 
of Oxford, who far exceeds all the prelates I have ever heard 
in the wise and devout impressivenesB of his administration 
of that particular rite. 

But I look most to what Uea within your own breast. It 
is in the preparatiw of the heart that the surest pnmiise 

•ZWA,VoH.,i(.81t 

'lUd., ^ sso. 
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as to this Bud every other ordinance is to be found: in the 
hnmili^ and self-mistmst, in the continual locking np to 
God, the silent prayer of the aoul, for help and streng^, in 
the manfnl reeolotion, resting on the hope of His aid, to fol- 
low right, conscienee, honour, daty, trntii, holiness, "through 
all the changes and chances of this mortal life," and whether 
others will walk with us or whether they will not.'" 

To his daughter Helen, two years earlier, he 
writes: 

The iaty to be d<me, the progress to be made, the good to 
be effected, the store to be laid np for the future, from day 
to day, from hoar to hour, make life a solemn thing, and the 
first of all oar duties is that the life of each of us should 
have a purpose, namely, the folfilment of the Divine will, 
by steady exertion aimed at this object, that so far as de- 
pends upon us the sum of sin in the world, and in ourselves 
especial^, shall be lessened by the work of our lives, and 
not increased. Pursue this end, my dearest child, under an 
ever-living sense of the presence of God with you, and, of 
your onion with Christ, and may you in pursuing it have 
ever-increasing progress in overcoming evil and infirmity, 
and in workii^ out the holy will of God.'' 

Four years later upon her coming of age he 
writes to her to the same intent, saying : 

God has beeo liberal to you in capacity, and I trust you will 
render it all back to Him in good works done to your fellow- 
creatures, in the cultivation of your own mind, and in bring- 

"/MA, p. UL 
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ing yoor whole heart and life into conformity with the 
blessed Pattern given us." 

With rather complete fullness is Ms conception 
of the worth of religion in education outlined in 
certain specific prayers and counsels written for 
his eldest son. From a multitude of themes I select 
these brief counsels : 

This sense of God's presaiee will both help and be helped 
by the practice of prayer by silent ejacaUtion, or inwardly 
addressing Qod in short sentences, thoi^h of but two or 
three words: although so short, their wings may be strong 
enough to cany upwards many a fervent desire and earnest 
seeking after Qod. . . . 

Bemember that the avoidance of sin, indispensable as it is, 
is the lower part of oar religion : fnun which we shoold ever 
be striving oawards to the hi^er — ^namely, the life of Di- 
vine love, fed continually by the contemplation of Giod as 
He is revealed to us in Christ, nowhere better described in 
brief than by the Psalmist when be says: "As for me, I 
will behold Thy presence is ri^teousness : and when I awake 
up after Thy likeness I shall be satisfied with it" — ^words 
which, like most words of Scripture, open deeper and more 
satisfying truths the more we humbly ponder them.^* 

Such is the concept of education which the Great 
Commoner, the first citizen of the world, for his 
prolonged generation, held. It is an education 
composed of mathematics and metaphysics in a 

"Ibid., p. 193. 
"J*»A, p. 413. 
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small degree, of Latin and Greek in a greater meas- 
ure, and of the counsels and elements of religion in 
the largest part. If religion is not the formal con- 
tent, it is more. It is the atmosphere which moves 
and colors, gives direction and inspires impulse for 
every other part of the whole educational syston. 
As to the method in education, too, which the 
Oreat Commoner believed in, are found two or 
three significant notes. The method in education 
which Mr. Gladstone emphasized, and practised 
from earliest years to latest, lies simply in the word 
"work. " A tremendous worker himself, he 
preached work as the condition and way of seeking 
education. His earliest diaries show the value 
which he attached to it and his latest statements 
and lasting practise do not at all contradict them. 
The diary which he wrote in the year 1830, at the 
age of twenty-one, is full of evidences of his labori- 
ousness ; and a generation later he was counseling 
his eldest son likewise to be a good worker. 

Try and reccmcile your mind thoroaghly to the idea that 
this world, if we woBld be well and do well in it, ia a world 
of work and not of idleness. This idea will, when heartily 
unbraced, become lifce a part of yourself, and you will feel 
tliat you would on no account have it torn from you.'* 

"/Wd, p. 160. 
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Again, he says to his son who has become a stu* 
dent of Christ Church : 

If yvu loc^ at the chief portraits in Hall, yon \rill see 
with what manner and calibre of men yon are associated. 
Neither is there any reason wh^ yon for yourself should not 
leave behind you a name with whieb in after-times others 
may be happy to claim fellowship : only be assured it must 
be on the same condition as Nature lays down for all except 
her prodigies, or, in other words, as God ordains for His 
children in general — ^the condition, I mean, of steady and 
hard work. If I may recommend yon a mode in which to 
inaognrate your studentship, I would say add an hour to 
your daSy mivimam of work. Besides the good it will do 
you, it is a double acknowledgment — first to God, who has 
blessed your exertions; and secondly to the poor old C(A- 
lege, to which I must be ever grateful, and whose fame 1 
fondly hope you in your sphere will do something to restore 
and to increase." 

It may also be said that Mr. Gladstone did not 
depreciate the value of what is known as cram- 
ming. He teUs his son that 

It is not well to foond a course of edncaticm on the idea of 
loading the memory ; but now is the moment for yon to load 
yonr memory as heavily as you can without stint — much can 
be carried for a short distance that cannot be for a long 
one. It is very convenient at such a time to have the eye 
able to run over maps and refresh the memory on cardinal 
or imperfectly known points of geography. Especially at 

"76U., p.188. 
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this time I shoitld say work up well all the crack passages: 
those which coacentrate much meaning in few words; those 
which give characteristic and pointed illostration of the 
characters of the authors, or of their race, country, or in- 
stitutions. I tiiink you will find the ei^ection of these pas- 
sages in my little red hocks pretty good : they were of great 
serrice to me, for which I love them, and I shall love them 
better if they can now do you s good torn." 

In this proeesB of education that primarily Eng- 
lish institution known as the examination had for 
him great worth. Of it he says in an address given 
at Manchester in the year 1862 : 

It raises to a maximum, that stimnlus which acts insensibly 
but powerfully upon the minds of students, as it were, fnna 
bdiind ; and becomes an auxiliary force augmenting their en- 
ei^es, and helping them, almost without their knowledge, 
to surmoxint their difScnlties. It is not found in practice, so 
far as I know, to be open to an objection which is popularly 
urged against it; this, namely, that it may elicit evil paa- 
mons among the candidates, because it makes the gain of 
one the loss of another. I believe that, cm the c«itrary, the 
puimit of knowledge is found to carry with it, in this respect, 
its own preservatives and safeguards. Even in athletic 
qwrts, the loser does not resent or grudge the fairly won 
hcmonrs of the winner ; and, in the race of minds, those who 
are behind, having confidence in the perfect feimess of the 
award, are not so blindly and basely selfish as to cherish re- 
sentment against others for being better than themselves. 
Again, it is a recommendation of purely competitiTe ezami- 
"Ibid., p. 165. 
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nations that they brii^ the matter to the simplest issae ; for, 
in nic« cases, it is a much easier and safer task for the ex- 
aminer to cmnpare the performances of a candidate with 
those of another candidate, than to compare them with some 
uuae abstract standard, existii^ iHily in his own mind>* 

The M^ worth which Mr. Gladstone placed upon 
education is indicated in many ways. He called 
Oxford and Cambridge the "two eyes of the coim- 
try." " Hia solicitude for them was constant and 
great. He believed that the connection between the 
mind of a nation and its education is vitaL He 
loved Oxford as he loved his mother. His farewell 
message to Oxford, as he drew near his end, voiced 
his earnest prayers "to the uttermost and to the 
last" for her. 

Two generations after he left the imiversity, Mr. 
Gladstone interpreted her influence upon him: 

Oxford had rather tended to hide from me the great fact 
that liberty is a great and precious gift of God, and that hn- 
man excellence cannot grow np in a nation without it. And 
yet I do not hesitate to say that Oxford had even at this time 
laid the foundations of my liberalism. School parauItB had 
revealed little; but in the region of philosophy she had in- 
itiated if not inured me to the pursuit of truth as an end 
of study. The splendid integrity of Aristotle, and still more 

""Qtauiingi of PMt Tear*," hj the Right Hon. Wiaiam Ewmrt 
OladstoM, H. P^ Cturlea SeribiMr'a Sodj, Vol. I., p. 16. 
""Ldto of," etc, VoL IIL, p. 486. 
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of Butler, oooferred apoo me an inestimable service. Else- 
where I have not scmpled to speak with severity of myself, 
but I declare that vhile in the arms of Oxford, I vas posaeoed 
throQ^ and throof^ with a single-minded and passionate love 
of truth, with a virgin love of tratii, so that, although I mi^t 
be swathed in olonds of prejudice there was something of ao 
eye within, that m^ht gradually pierce them.** 

But as Mr. Gladstone looked back upon Oxford 
in the later years, he traced one great defect in her 
education. 

Perhaps it was my own fault, but I must admit that I 
did not learn when I was at Oxford that which I have 
learned since — ^namely, to set a due value <m the imperiah- 
able and inestimable principle of British liberty. The tem- 
per which too much prevailed in academical circles was that 
liberty was regarded with jealousy and fear, something which 
could not whtdly be dispensed with, but which was to be con- 
tinually watched for fear of excesses.** 

In the year 1860, delivering his inaugural ad- 
dress as rector of Edinburgh, he says : 

Let mc remind you how one of European fame, who is 
now your and my academical superior, how the great jurist, 
orator, philosopher and legislator, who is our Chancellor, how 
Lord Brougham besought the youth of Gla^ow, as I in 
his words would more feebly, but not less earnestly, pray 
yon, "to believe how inctHuparably die present season is 
verily and indeed the most precious of your whole lives," 

"na.. Vol. I., p. 84. 
" Ibid., p. «o. 
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and how " every lionr 70U squander here will," in otlier 
days, "rise np against you, and be paid for by years of 
bitter but unavailing regreta." Let me recall to you tlie 
words of another Lord Rector of Glasgow, whose name is 
cherished in every cottage of his country, and whose strong 
sagacity, va«t range of experience, and energy of will, were 
not one whit more eminent than the tenderness of his con- 
science, and his ever wakeful and wearing sense of public 
duty. Let me remind you how Sir Bobert Peel, choosing 
from his quiver with a congenial forethought Hiat shaft 
which was most likely to strike home, averred before the 
same academic audience what may as safely be declared to 
you, that "there is a presumption, amounting almost to 
certainty, that if any (me of you will determine to be eminent 
in whatever profession you may choose, and will act with 
unvarying steadiness in pursuance of that determination, 
yon will, if health and strei^;th be given to you, infallibly 
succeed. ' ' ** 
•"'Qkuiiiigi of Put Yttn," etc, Vol. Vn^ pp. M-SS. 
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EDUOATION AOOOBDINa TO UAITHEW ABNOLD 

MATTHEW AENOLD was a critic of litera- 
ture : a critic so large and so fine, that his 
criticism itself has become literature. He was also 
a x>oet, and it now seems not improbable that the 
future will include his name in that trinity of Eng- 
lish poets which helped to make illustrious the last 
half of the nineteenth century. He was too an 
inspector of English schools, an educationist, and 
to his work he gave wisdom, strength, vision and 
pains of all sorts. Both as cause and result of his 
educational service he wrote much on education, 
presenting facts as well as analyzing principles and 
theories. But whether as critic or as poet or as edu- 
cationist, he was always an interpreter— an inter- 
preter of life. He tried to see life sanely and to see 
it whole. He was sincere, full of charm, relying 
upon the j>ower of persuasion to get the results he 
so eagerly desired. He loved nature, children and 
animals. He praised as well as condemned. He 
had humor as well as wit, enjoyed fun and endured 
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trial without complaint. Laborious, he fQund 
recreation in many forms of service. Serene^ he 
delighted in every kind of human interest Seek- 
ing for truth, he lived it, and was loyal to its duties. 
In >iiTn was a sweet reasonableness which, together 
with his other great qualities, causes his interpreta- 
tion of education to be of precious worth. 

His sum of thoi^hta about education is no more 
orderly and logical and consistent than Emerson's. 
Frederic Harrison says of him in the year 1867 : 

We seek vaiiily in Mr. Aroold a ^yBtem. of philoeophj' ynOi 
principles coherent, interdependent, subordinate, and deriva- 
tive. 

If "education" were substituted for "philoso- 
I^y," the remark would be quite as true. And yet 
it is not difficult from the many volumes of his 
writings to select certain great and generally con- 
sistent interpretations. 

These interpretations are concerned, first, with 
a definition of education ; second, with the kind of 
education needed for different classes in the com- 
munity; third, with the content of education; 
fourth, with methods; fifth, with administration; 
sixth, with the training of teachers ; seventh, with 
■the worth or worthlessness of examinations. 
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The definition of education which Mr. Arnold 
gives is not dogmatic. It is rather inquisitive, 
characterizing, descriptive. He Bays of the com- 
pass of education : 

The ideal of a general, liberal training, iB to tarry xa to 
a knowledge of oorBelves and the world. We are ealled to 
this knowledge hy special aptitodes which are bom with ob ; 
the grand thing in teaching is to have faith that Btane apti- 
tndes of thia kind every one has. This one's special apti- 
tadea are for knowing men — the study of the humanities; 
that one's special aptitndes are for knowing the world — ^the 
Btndy of nature. The circle of knowledge comprehends both, 
and we should all have some notion, at any rate, of the 
whole circle of knowledge. The rejection of the hnmanities 
by the realists, the rejection of the study of nature by the 
homanists, are alike ignorant. He whose aptitudes cany 
him to the stody of natnre should have scMoe notitni of the 
humanities; he whose aptitndes carry him to the himianities 
ahoold have aome notion of the phmcmieua and laws of 
natore.* 

Into his definition of education Mr. Arnold does 
not admit anj sort of common narrowness or limi- 
tation. The type embraces both the moral char- 
acter and the intellect of the individuaL He says : 

In modem epochs, the part of a hi^ reosrai, of ideas, ac- 
quires constantly increasing importance in tiie conduct of 
the world's affairs. A fine culture is the complement of a 

a«Hi|^ Sehoola ftnd UaiTcnitiM ia OertDUJi" p. 17S. 
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liigfa reason, and it is in Uie conjunction of both with char- 
acter, with energy, iLat Hie ideal for men and natinu is 
placed. It is common to hear remarks on the frequent di- 
Toree between cnltnre and character, and to infer tram this 
that coltore is a mere Tarnish, and that character only de- 
serres any serious attention. No error can be more fatal: 
culture withont character is, no donbt, something frivolous, 
vain, and weak, bat character without enlture is, on the 
other band, siHnetbing raw, blind, and dangerous: the most 
interesting, the most truly glorious peoples, are those in 
which the alliance of the two has been effected most suc- 
eesafolly, and its result spread most widely.' 

The emphasis upon character does not detract 
from the emphasis on culture. Culture is the need 
of all. The poor demand it quite as much as the 
rich, and the rich need it quite as much as the poor. 
When culture is defined as the acquainting our- 
selves "with the best which has been thought and 
said in the world," it becomes plain that it is or 
should be made a universal possession. For secur- 
ing it reading is the most effective method. 

But, secondly, education is to be adjusted to the 
needs of persons. The education most profitable 
for one class of the community may not be profit- 
able for another class. The question most impor- 

'"The Popular Edneatioii of FisnM, with Notiees of that of Hoi- 
land and SwltMrand," p. zUii 
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tant to Matthew Arnold, as to Herbert Spoicer, is 
the question of relative worth. 

Social classes in England are differentiated more 
11^1117 than in any other country. Each class has 
its own special weakness or peril: 

Far more ihan by His helplessneas of an arigtocraey vfaoae 
day is fast comuig to an end, far more than by the rawneas 
of a lower claas whose day is tmly just beginning, we are em- 
perilled by what I call the "Philistinism" of oar middle 
class. On the side of beaal? and taste, mlgarity; on the 
side of mwala and feeling, coarseness -, on the side of mind 
and spirit, nnintelligence — this is Philistiniam.* 

Now for these different classes the one common 
advantage to be offered is education, and education 
adjusted to the need of each class: 

It seems to me that, t<xc the class frequenting Eton, the 
grand aim of education should be to give them those good 
things wbieb. their birtli and rearing are least likely to give 
them, to give them (besides mere bo(^-leaming) the notion 
of a sort of repabliean fellowship, the practice of a plain 
life in common, the habit of self-help; To the middle class, 
the grand aim of education should be to give largeness of 
soul and personal digni^; to the lower class, feding, gen- 
tleness, humarity.* 

■"The Stndj of CelUe Litontius," Intr., ix. 
*"A Franeh Eton," p. 62. 
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In other words, Mr. Arnold says that education 
should have the element of proportion. With un- 
usual power and discrimination he writes: 

Da miki, Domine, scire quod sciendum est, "Grant that 
the knowledge I get may be the knowledge which is worth 
havingl" — the spirit of that prayer ooght to rule our edu- 
cation. How little it does rule it, every discerning nuu) 
will acknowledge. Life is short, and our faculties of atten- 
tion and of recollection are limited; in education we pro- 
ceed as if our life were endless, and our powers of atten- 
tion and reeoltection inexhaustible. We have not time or 
strength to deal with half of the matters which are thrown 
upon our minds ; they prove a useless load to us. When scnne 
one talked to Themistocles of an art of memory, he answered : 
' ' Teach me rather to forget 1 ' ' The sarcasm well criticizes the 
fatal want of pToportitm between what we put into our 
minds and their real needs and powers." 

In particular, quoting Plato, he says to Ameri- 
can audiences : 

"An intelligent man," saj^ Plato, "will prize those stud- 
ies which result in his soul getting soberness, righteousness, 
and wisdom, and will less value the others." I cannot con- 
sider thai a bad description of the aim of education, and 
of the motives which should govern us in the choice of stud- 
ies, whether we are preparing ourselves for a hereditary seat 
in the English House of Lords or for the pork trade in 
Chicago.* 

'Preface to Jobnwm'B "Liree of the Poeta." 
'"DiseonraM in America," p. 78. 
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And at the same time, tmder circumstances 
which broui^t America especially near to his vision 
he goes on to say : 

Still I admit tliat Plato's world was not ours, tliat his 
floom of trade and handicraft is fantaatic, that he had no 
conception of a great indostrial commnnity such aa that of 
the United States, and that such a community must and will 
shape ita edncation to suit its own needs. If the usual edu- 
cation banded down to it from the past does not suit it, 
it will certainly before long drop this and try another. The 
usual education in the past has been mainly literary. The 
questi<»i u whether the studies which were long supposed 
to be the best tar all of us are practically the best now; 
whether others are not better. The tyranny of the past, many 
think, weighs on us injuriously in the prediuninance given to 
letters in education. The question is raised whether, to meet 
the Deeds of our modem life, the predcminance ought not now 
to pass fnXB letters to science; and naturally the question 
is nowhere raised with more energy than here in the United 
States. The design of abasing what is called "mere literary 
instruction and education," and of exalting what is called 
"sound, extensiTe, and practical scientific knowledge," is, 
in this intensely modem world of the United States, even 
more perhaps than in Europe, a very popular design, and 
makes great and rapid progress.^ 

But education, whether for England or for 
America^ for the obscure or for the conspicuous, 
for the class of leisure or for the class of labor, is to 

'lUL, pp. 78-7S, 
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possess wliat PericleB caUs "a happy and gracioua 
flexibility." "A charming gift" this, and aloi^ 
with it go, Mr. Arnold adds : 

Lncidity of tbou^t, cleamesB and propriety of language, 
freedom from prejadice and treeAma from stiffness, openness 
of odnd, amiability of manners. ■ • •* 

III respect to the content of education, one finds 
in Matthew Arnold what, on the whole, one expects 
to find — ^a keen loyalty to the scholastic tradition. 
His own reading of Latin and Greek was broad and 
accurate. He knew his Plato and his Aristotle, 
and among his "unapproachable favorites" were 
Homer and Sophocles. He was himself a Wyke- 
hamist and the son of a Wykehamist. His father 
was the greatest of head-masters. Three of his 
brothers had been at his father's school, and three 
of his sons he sent to Harrow. One therefore ex- 
pects to find much laudation and commendation of 
the great classical literatures. From many pas- 
sages I select the more pregnant. 

In a speech made at Eton he s&ye : 

What a man seeks throogli his education is to get to know 
himself and the world; next, that for this knowledge it is 
before all things necessary that he acqnunt himself wilh 
the beat which has been thou^t and said in the wmrld ; finally, 

• ••Iriah EwTi" (A SpMeh tX Eton), p. 187. 
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that of this he»t the elasdcs of Greece and Bome form a vary 
chief portion, and the p<H^ioa most entirely aatis&ctoiy. 
With these conclnsiona lodged safe in one's mind, one is 
Btaaneh on Uie side of the homanitiea.* 

In Speaking of the studj of Ijatin in elementary 

schools he also says : 

It may aeem over-gai^aine, bat I hc^ to see Latin, alsi^ 
much more used as a special subject, and even adopted, finally, 
as part of the regular instruction in the upper classes of 
all elementary schools. Of course, I mean Latin studied in 
a very simple way ; bat I am more and more struck with the 
stimulating and instructing effect upon a child's mind of 
possessing a second language, in however limited a degree, as 
an object of reference and comparison. Latin is the foon- 
dation of so much in the written and spcAen language of 
modem Enrope, that it is the best language to take as a 
second Isngoage; in our own written and bo^ language, 
above all, it fills so large a part that we, perhaps, hardly know 
how much of Uieir reading falls meaningless npon the eye 
and ear of children in our elementary schools, fn»n their 
total ignorance of either Latin or a modem langoage de- 
rived from it For the little of lai^nsges that can be tao^t 
in oar elementary scfaoole, it is far better to go to the root 
st once; and Latin, besides, is the beat of all langoages to 
learn grammar by. But it should by no means be taught 
as in our clsssical schools; far leas time should be spent on 
the grammatical framewot^, and classical literatore shotlld 
be left quite out of view. A second langnage, and a langnage 
coming very largely into the vocabulary of modem natimu, 
•JMdL, p. 1S4. 
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is wlutt Latin ehouM stand for to the teacher of an elemen- 
tary scho(d/* 

He also remarks and more radically, speaking 
of the study of Latin as an initiation into the spirit 
of the ancient world: 

The close appropriation of the modela, which is neceasary 
for good Latin or Greek c<mipoBition, not only condnces to 
accarste and verbal echolarship ; it may beget, besides, an in- 
timate sense of those models, which makes us sharers of thdr 
spirit and power; and this is of the essence of tnie Alter- 
tkumtwinemekaft. Herein Ues the reason for giving boys 
more of Latin ewnposition than of Greek, snperior though 
the Greek literature be to the Latin; bat the power of the 
Latin classic is in character, that of the Greek is in beauty. 
Now, character is capable of being taught, learnt, and as- 
aimilated ; beauty hardly ; and it is for enabling us to learn 
and catch Bome power of antiquity, that Greek or I^atin cun- 
posititHi is most to be valued. Who shall say what share the 
taming over and over in their mind, and masticating, so 
to apeak, in early life as models for their Latin verse, sach 
things as Virgil's 

"Discs, pner, virtutem ex me, verumqae laborem" — 
or Horace's 

"Fortnna saevo Ifeta negotb" — 
has not had in forming the high spirit of the upper class 
ia France and England, the two countries where Latin verse 
has most ruled the schools, and Hie two countries which most 
have had, or have, a high upper class and a hi^ upper class 

""Boporto on Ekmentary Sehoola, lfi72," p. 104. 
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■piritf All this is no donbt to be considered when ve are 
jadging the worth of the old echoed training." 

The value of the classical traming is furtheT 
emphasized by Mr. Arnold's reference to his own 
experience and observation in Geimanj: 

Dr. Jager, the director of the united school, — well-placed, 
therefore, for jndging, and, as I have said, an able man, — 
aasored me it was the nniversal conTiction with those cnn- 
petent to form an opinion, that the Bealsekulen were not, at 
present, successfol institntions. He declared that the boyt 
in the corresponding forma of the classical school beat the 
Beahckute boys in matters which both do alike, soch as 
history, geography, the mother>tongae, and even French, 
though to French the Bealschule boys devote so far more 
time than their comrades of the classical school. The rea- 
SCffi for this. Dr. Jlger affirms, is that the t^ln«n''-«l training 
strengthens a hoy's mind so much mwe. 

This is what, as I have already said, the chief sdioid 
authorities everywhere in France and Germany testify: I 
qaote Dr. Jager's testimony in particnlar, because of his 
ability and because of his doable experience. In Switzerland 
yon do not bear the same story, but the regnant Swiss con- 
ception of secondary instruction is, in general, not a liberal 
but a ccsnmercial one ; not culture and training of the mind, 
bnt what will be of immediate palpable utility in some prac- 
tical calling, is there the chief matter; and this cannot be ad- 
mitted as the true scope of secondary instruction.** 

•x'^l^ieT Behoola and Uiii*enltiM in Geinuny," pp. 168-100. 
oiMd., pp. 131— 13Z. 
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The knowing of Latin and Greek in the sense Mr. 
Arnold puts upon it is not something slight It 
represents thoroughness of training. He says: 

When we talk of knowing Greek and Boman antiqahy, for 
instance, which is the knowledge pe<^le have caUed the 
hnmanities, I for my part mean a knowledge which is eome- 
thing more than a enperficial hnmaniam, mainly decorative. 
"I call all teaching actenli/!c," sayaWidf, the critic of Homer, 
"which is flystematically laid oat and followed up to its 
original sources. For example : a knowledge of nlwwripfli an- 
tiquity is scientific when the remains of classical autiqaity 
are correctly stadied in the original languages." There csn 
be no doabt that Wolf is perfectly right; that all learning 
is scientific which is systematically laid oat and followed up 
to its original sources, and that a genuine haroanism is 
scientific 

When I speak of knowing Qreek and Boman antiquity, 
therefore, as a help to knowing oarwlves and the world, 
I mean more than a knowledge of so mneh vocabulary, so 
mluch grammar, so many portions of aathors in the Oreek 
and Latin languages, I mean knowing the Greeks and Bomans, 
and their life and genins, and what they were and did in 
the world; what we get from them, and what is its value. 
That, at least, is the ideal ; and when we talk of endeavouring 
to know Greek and B<Hnan antiquity, as a help to knowing 
ourselves and the world, we mean endeavouring bo to know 
them as to satisfy this ideal, however much we may still 
&11 short of it." 

^"Ui a e m mm in ABieriea,"pp. 87-8B. 
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But while our author thus commends Latin and 
Greeks he is not at all blind or dumb to the value 
of other forms of training. He recognizes that 
there is a growing disbelief in Latin and Greek and 
a growing belief in the modem languages and the 
sciences as disciplines. Asked to give counsel re- 
garding the education of a relative, he says in a 
paragraph which may be quoted in full : 

If it is perception yoa wast to cultivate in Florence yon 
had much better take some science (botany is periiapa the best 
for a girl, and I know Tyndall thinks it the best of all for 
educational parposes), and choosing a good handbook, go 
regularly through it with her. Handboc^ have long been the 
great want for teaching the natural scieneee, bnt this want 
is at last beginning to be supplied, and for botany a text- 
bo(A based on Henslow's "Lectures," which were excellent, 
has recently been published by MaemillaD. I cannot see 
that there is much got out of learning the Latin Grammar 
except the mainly normal discipline of learning smnethii^ 
much more exactly than one is made to learn anything else ; 
and the Terification of the laws of grammar, in the examples 
furnished by one's reading, is certainly a far less fruitful 
stimulus of one's powers of observation and comparison than 
the verification of the laws of a science like botany in the 
examples furnished by the world of nature before one's eyes. 
The sciences have been abominably taught, and by untrained 
people, but the m(Hnent properly trained people begin to 
teaeh them properly they fill such a want in education as 
that which yon feel in Florence's better than either gnun- 
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mar or mathematics, wliieh have been forced into the service 
because they have been hitherto so far better studied and 
known. Granunar aod pnre mathematics will fill a mach 
len important part in the edncation of the yovug than 
formerly, tboi^ Uie knowledge of the ancient wwld will 
continue to fonn a most important part in Hie education 
of mankind generally. But the way grammar is studied at 
present is an obstacle to this knowledge rather than a help to 
it, and I should be glad to see it limited to learning thor- 
ouglily the example-forms of words, and very little more — ^for 
beginners, I mean. Those who have a taste for philosophi- 
cal studies may pudi them furtiier, and with far more intel- 
ligible aids than our elementary grammars afterwards. So 
I should inBict oa Fl(n«nce neither Latin nor Enf^ish gram- 
mar as an elaborate discipline; make ber learn her French 
verbs very thorooghly, and do her French exercises very 
c(HTeetly; bat do not go to grammar to cultivate in her 
tlte power you miss, but rather to science.'* 

In respect to the content of education Mr. Arnold 
again and again refers to the worth of the Bible. 
He believes in the educative value of tlie English 
Bible. In "A Bible Reading for Schools," he says: 

Only one literature there is, (me great literature, for which 
the pet^le have had a preparation — the literature of the 
Bible. However far they may be from having a complete 
preparation for it, they have some; and it is the only great 
literature foe which they have any. Their bringing ap, what 
they have heard and talked of ever since they were bom, 
have given them no sort of conversance with the forms, fash- 

•"'Letteri," VoL L, p. 3S4. 
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ions, notiona, wordings, aUantms, of Uteratare luving Hi 
soorce in Greece and Rome ; bnt the; have given them a good 
deal of conversance with the forma, fashiona, notions, woid- 
ingB, allosiona, of the Bible. Zion and Babylon are their 
Athens and Rwne, their Ida and Olympoa are Tabor and 
Hermon, Sharon is their Tempe; these and the like Bible 
names can reaeh their imagiuaticai, kindle trains of thought 
and remembrance in them. The elements with irtiich the 
literature of Greece and Rome conjures, have no power tm 
them; the elements with which the literatore of the BiUe 
conjures, have. Therefore I have so oft^i insisted, in re- 
ports to the Edncation Department, aa the need, if fnnn 
this point of view only, for the Bible in schools for the 
people. If poetry, philosophy, and eloquence, if what we 
call in one w<h^ letters, are a power, and a beneficent won- 
der-working power, in ednoation, through the Bible (oSy 
have the people mnch chance of getting at poetry, philosophy, 
and eloquence. Peiiiaps I may here qnote what I have 
at former times said: "Chorda of power are touched by this 
instruction which do other part of the instruction in a 
popular school reaches, and chords various, not the single 
religions^chord only. The Bible is for the child in an ele- 
mentary school almost his only contact with poetry and philos- 
ophy. What a coarse of eloquence and poetry (to call it by 
that name al(me) is the BiUe in a schotd which has and can 
have but little eloquence and poetry! and how much do 
our elementary schools lose by not having any snch source 
as part of their school-programme. All who value the Biblo 
may rest assured that thus to know and possess the Bible is 
the most certain way to extend the power and efBca^ of 
the Bible."" 

■*"A Bible Beading tor Sdiooli^" pp. s-xL 
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To the methods of education, Mr. Arnold gives 
much heed, and in diverse forms and ways, al- 
though not with the fullness and exactness which 
he devotes to the content of education. He is 
not a believer in the special value of rules or of 
methods. He did not himself use rules. A great 
man, his personality was his chief force. His ap- 
preciation of the worth of rules in comparison to 
pereonality may be inferred from what he says of 
the normal school at Haarlem: 

The nonnal sehod at Haaiiem became justly celebrated 
lor its BQccesB, dae to the capacity and character of its di- 
rector, M. PrinseD. M. Frinsen was still at its head when 
M. Coasin visited Holland. He received M. Couslii at Haar- 
lem ; and the v^ar of the man, and the personal nature of 
his inflaence over his pupils, is sufficiently revealed in his 
reply to M. Cousin's request for a copy of the reflations of 
hia school: "I am the r^ulatitms," was M. Prinsen's an- 



The same lesson is taught in bis siunmary of 
Wolf's great rule for teaching: 

Wolf's great role in all these lessons was that rule vhioh 
all masters in the art of teaching have followed — ^to take as 
little part as possible in the lea^n himself; merely to start 

■■ ' ' The Popular Education of Frane^ willi NotiOM of that of Hol- 
land and Swituiland," p. 2M. 
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it, guide it, and sum it up, And to let quite Hie mtin part 
in it be borne b^ the leamera.^* 

It is in a word Mr. Arnold's belief that the 
teacher is the school, and that the teacher's own 
personality will make or impress the wisest meth- 
ods for securing the highest results. 

Although Mr. Arnold does not belicTe in methods 
as applied to the school-room, he does belieye in an 
administration of education that shall be orderly, 
logical, consistent. 

It is not from any love of boreaacracy Uiat men like Wil- 
helm von Hnmboldt, ardent friends of human dignity and 
liberty, have had recourse to a department of State in or- 
ganizing univerBities ; it is because an Edncation Uinister 
supplies yoQ, for the discharge of certain critical fanctitHta, 
the agent who will perform them in the greatest blaze of 
daylif^t and with the keenest sense of responsibility. Con- 
Tocation made me formerly a professor, and I am very grate- 
ful to Convocat)<«t ; but Convocation is not a fit body to have 
the appointment of professors. It is far too numerous, and 
the sense of responsibility does not tell upon it strong^ 
enough. A board is not a fit body to have the appointment 
of professors; men will connive at a job as members of a 
board who single-handed would never have perpetrated it. 
Even the Crown — ^that is, the Prime Minister — is not the 
fit power to have the appointment of professors; for the 
Prime Minister is above all a political functionaTy, and feela 

""Higtiei ScboolB and Vniveraitiw in Qvrmaaj," p. 73. 
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political inflaences overwhelminglf. An Education Minis- 
ter, directly representing all the interests of learning and 
intelligence in this great coantry, a full mark for tlieir 
criticism and conscioiis of his re8p<«i8ibilit7 to them, ikat is 
the power to whom to giye the appointment of professors, not 
for his own sake, but for the sake of pablic education.^* 

He believes in fact that organization is the 
method for securing superiority in the teaching 
staff: 

The insbuction is better in the foreign popular schocds than 
in oars, because the teachers are better trained, and of the 
training of teachers I shall have to speak presently. This is 
the main reason of the superiority, that the teachers are bet- 
ter trained. But that they are better trained ccsnes from 
a cause which acts for good upon the whole of education 
abroad, that the instruction as a whde is better organized 
than with us. Indeed, with ns it is not, and cannot at pres- 
ent be organized as a whole at all, for the pablic adminis- 
tration, which deals with the popular schools, stops at those 
adbocAB, and takes into its Tiew no others. But there is an 
ailicle in the constitution of Canton Zurich which well ex- 
presses the idea which prevails everywhere abroad of the 
organizati<m of instruction fnmi top to bottom as one whole : 
Die hohem Lehranttalten soUen mit der Volksckv^ m organs 
wcAe Ver&tndunfr gebracht werden; the higher estaUish- 
ments for teaching shall be brought into organic connexion 
with the popular school. And men like Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt in Germany and Guizot or Cousin in France have been 
at the head of the public administration of schoc^ in those 

OJMA. pp. 822-228. 
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coostries, and have organized popnUr instmctioD u a part 
of one great system, a part in correspondence of aome kind 
with the higher parts, and to be organised with the same 
serioosnesB, the same thorough knowledge and large views 
of education, the same single eye to its requirements, as 
the h^er parts. 

We may imag^ the like in England if we sappose a 
man like Sir James Mackintosh at the head of the Educaticoi 
Department having to administer the public school system 
for intermediate and higher education as well as the popular 
Bchocds, in continual intercourse with the representatiTea 
of that system as well as wiUi representatives of the popular 
schools, and treating questions respecting popular instruc- 
tion with a mind apt for all educational questions and con- 
versant with them, aided, moreover, by the intercourse just 
spoken of. Evidently questions respecting codes and piO; 
grams would then present themselves under conditions very 
different from the present c<mditious. The popular school 
in our country ia at present ctmsidered by the minister in 
charge of it not at all as one stage to be co-ordered with tbe 
other stages in a great i^stem of public BChools, and to have 
its course surveyed and fixed from the point of view of a 
knower and lover of education. Not at all; the popular 
school is necessarily, for him, not so much an educational 
problem as a social and political one; as a school dealing 
with a few elementary mattflrs, simple enough, and the 
great tiling is to make the House of Commons and the pub- 
lic mind satisfied that value is received for the public money 
spent on teaching these matters. Hence the Code which 
governs the instruction in our popular schods. And I have 
always felt that objections made in tii« pure interest of good 
instruction and education to the Code had this disadvantage, 
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that they came before a man, oft«n very able, bat who, bom 
ias eircmoBtaDces, would not and coold not consider them 
frcHn the point of a disinterested knower and friend of edu- 
cation at all, bat from a p<»nt of view qoite different.** 

The contrast between Mr. Arnold's lack of bdief 
in methods in the school-room and his outstanding 
belief in method as applied to administration — and 
in an administrative organization, beginning with 
a minister of edu<sation, who is a monarch, and run- 
ning down through a Prussian s^tem of subordi- 
nate officers — is striking and impre^ive. 

Mr. Arnold recognizes that the teacher is, under 
a good system of administration, the chief or the 
only force. In respect to the training of teachers, 
hesaj^: 

They Bay, why demand bo much learning frcon those who 
will have to impart bo little T — ^why impose on those who 
will have to teach the rudiments only of knowledge to the 
children of the poor, an examination bo wide in its range, 
80 searching in its detailsT 

The answer to this involves the whole question as to the 
training of the teachers of elementary schools. It is suffi- 
cient to say, that the plan which these objectors recommend, 
the plan of employing teachers whose attainments do not rise 
far above the level of the attainments of their scholars, has 
already been tried. It has been tried, and it has failed. Its 

""Spwi&I Beport on Elementuy Edueatum in Qflniuiiy, Switser- 
hmA, and Tranea, IBM," p. 15. 
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fniits were to be seen in the etmdition of elemeDtuy ednea- 
tiut throne^ont En^and, until a -very recent period. It is 
now sufficiently clear, that the teacher to whom yon give 
only a dradge's training, will do only a dnidge's work, and 
will do it in a dradge's spirit: that in order to ensure good 
inKtmction even within narrow Umito in a schotd, yon most 
provide it with a master far superior to his scholara, with 
a roaster whose own attainments reach beyond the limits 
within which those of his schoUrs may be boonded. To form 
a good teacher for the simplest elementary schocA, a period 
of regnlar Gaining is requisite: thit period tmut he filled 
with work. . . .** 

For that outstanding element in English educa- 
tion, the examination, Mr. Arnold has a just coq- 
denination. Especially does he condemn examina- 
tions conducted for men who have been preparing 
for them by cramming : 

ExaminatifHiB preceded by preparatitHi in a first-rate su- 
perior school, with first-rate professwa, give yon a formed 
man; examinations preceded by prepatatitm under a cram- 
mer give yon a crammed man, bnt not a formed one. I onoe 
bore part in the examinations for Qie Indian Civil Service, 
and I can truly say that the candidates to whom I gave 
the hif^est marks were almost without exception the can- 
didatea whom I would not have appointed. They were 
crammed men, not formed men; the formed men were the 
public school men, bat they were ignorant (m the special 
matter of examination, — En^ish literature. A superior school 

""Baporta on ElemanUiy Scbooli, 1856," p. SS. 
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fonoB a mac at the same time that it gives him special 
knowledge.'^ 

Mr. Arnold says in testing this type of training: 
Attention has lately been called to the bre&hdown, in India, 
of a number of yoong men who bad won their appointmenia 
after severe study and severe examination. No doubt the 
quantity of mental exertion required for examinations is often 
ezeessive, but the strain is much the more severe, becaoae 
the qaalil7 and character of mental exertion required are bo 
often injndieious. The mind is less strained the more it 
reacts on what it deals with, and has a native play of its 
own, and is creative. It is more strained the more it has to 
receive a number of "knowledges" passively, and to store 
them Tip to be reproduced in an examination. But to ao- 
qnire a number of "knowledges," store them, and reproduce 
them, was what in general those candidates for Indian em- 
ployment had had to do. By their success in doing this they 
were tested, and the examination turned on it In old days 
examinations mainly turned upon Latin and Greek composi- 
tion. Composition in the dead languages is now wholly out 
of favor, and I by no means say that it is a sufficient test 
for candidates for Indian employment. But I will say that 
the character and quality of mental exertion required for it 
is more healthy than the character and quality of exertiiHi 
required for receiving and storing a number of "knowl- 
edges."" 

In a brief and comprehensive word, it is to be 
said that Mr. Arnold believes the great benefit of 

■"A French Eton," p. «a, 

■"Beport* on Elementuf Schools, 1882," p. 259. 
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education lies in the elevation of the mind and feel- 
ings. This is "the unspeakable benefit." He be- 
lieves that the humanizing touch is the greatest 
and most precious worth. This worth is especially 
emphasized in the schools of Germany. There he 
finds "the children humaiu" He says in detail : 

They had been broagfat under teaching of a quality to 
tOQch and interest them, and were bein^ formed by it The 
fault of the teaching in oar popular schools at htxne is, ag I 
have often said, that it is bo little formatiTe; it gives the 
children the power to read die newspapers, to write a 
letter, to cast accounts, and givefl them a certain number of 
pieces of knowledge, but it does little to touch their nature 
for good and to mould them. You hear often people of the 
richer class in England wishing that they and their children 
were as well educated as the childreo of an elementary school ; 
they mean that they wish they wrote as good a hand, wwked 
sums as rapidly and correctly, and had as many facts of 
geography at command ; but they suppose themselves retain- 
ing all the while the fuller cultivation of taste and filing 
which is their advantage and tiieir children's advantage 
over the pupils of the elementary school at present, and they 
forget that it is within the power of the popular schocd, and 
shoald be its aim, to do much for this cultivation, althouf^ 
oar schools accomplish for it so very little. The excellent 
maxim of that true friend of education, Uie Qerman school- 
master, John Comenius, "The aim is to train generally all 
who are born to all which is human," does in some c<Hi8id- 
erable degree govern the proceedings of popular schools in 
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German eoimtries, and now in France also, bat in England 
hardly at all.** 

He says comprehensively: 

The aim and <^ce of instxaction, say many people, is to 
make a man a good citizen, or a good Christian, or a gentle- 
man; or it is to fit h\m to get on in the world, or it is to 
enable him to do his dnty in that state of life to which he 
is called. It is none of these, and the modem spirit more 
and more discerns it to be none of these. These are at best 
Beccmdary and indirect aims of instruction ; its prime direct 
aim is to enable a man io ktww himtelf and ike loorid." 

And he adds in conclusion: 

As our public instmction gets a clearer view of its own 
funetions, of the relations of the homan spirit to knowledge, 
and of the entire eirde of knowledge, it will certainly more 
learn to awaken in its pupils an interest in that entire circle, 
and lees allow them to remain total strangera to any part 
of it. Still, the circle is so vast and human facnltiea are 
so limited, that it is for the most part throng a single apti- 
tude, or groop of aptitodes, that each individual will really 
get his access to intelleetoal life and vital knowledge; and 
it is by effeetoally directing these aptitodes on definite points 
of the circle, that he will really obtain his comprehension of 
the whole.** 

""Bpwial Beport on Elementary Education in QennKoy, Swltaer- 
land, and France, 1886," p. 14. 

'^"'Bifgam Schools and UnivemtiM in Qtnaaaj," p. 161. 
■76ii, p. 167. 
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As I write the closing paragraph of tiiis chapter, 
I find hangmg before me a picture of Matthew 
Arnold. It is a strong, calm, serious, solemn face, 
touched with semi-melancboly. It is as if the effort 
to see life sanely and to see it whole were too heavy, 
or as if, having seen life, the inevitable result were 
depression of souL Yet the face thus set forth is 
not quite a true exponent of the man. For Mat- 
thew Arnold had much of the Greek 's joyousness in 
life, much 6f the French lucidity and delicacy of 
taste, much of the Englishman's solidity and pa- 
tience. A critic of life, he sought through his criti- 
cisms to minister to his nation's well-being. An 
interpreter of religion, he endeavored to make the 
Christian faith more rational without causing it 
to lose its spirit of devotion. A poet, his verses 
are, though carefully wrought in his own tongue, 
bathed in the Attic dew. An inspector of schools, 
he tried to make education of every sort a more 
efficient instrument of genuine culture and of noble 
joyousness. If bis father was the most outstanding 
sdiool master of the early years of the Victorian 
period, he himself was in its later decades an ex- 
positor of commanding comprehensiveness, of defi- 
nite criticism, of charming persuasiveness and of 
quickening enthusiasms. 
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IN an inconspicuouB private library hai^ photo- 
graphs of two great portraits. One shows a 
man of twenty-five, having a face regular in out- 
line, full an(^ . fair, content without self-satisfac- 
tion, with eyes direct and alert, with hair, regularly 
laid, brushed back from a high intfiUectual fore- 
head, with lips set firmly and yet without any sus- 
picion of obstinacy, with diin strong, yet free from 
any undue assertiveness, with head restii^ well 
poised on a neck straight and strong, and over all a 
radiant atmosphere of hopefulness, of sunshine, of 
force, of poise, and of elevation. In the other por^ 
trait is seen an old man of four score years, with 
face thin and worn, the cheeks fallen in, the eyes, 
sunken back into their sockets, patiently looking 
out into some indefinite unknown, locks of hair few, 
irregular, scattered, the chin receding and the chest 
retreating, and over all a dark, dull atmosphere of 
depression, dejection and disappointment, ''dull, 
monotonous, unprofitable, hopeless," though the 
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robe of a cardinal rests on the narrow and thin 
shoulders and though the ring of a cardinal is on 
the hand which grasps the crosier which seems 
rather tiie crutch of support than a symbol of au- 
thority or of power. The one picture recalls the 
portrait of Titian's "Toui^ Nobleman," yet hav- 
ing an intellectual and moral virility of whidi the 
nobleman never dreamed. The other recalls the 
portrait of Voltaire, the aged, without the in- 
tellectual activity, acquisitiveness and alertness, 
which the great Frenchman possessed. 

Between the time of these two portraits — ^for 
they each bear the one name of John Henry New- 
man — ^lies a life of h^h distinction, of manifold 
and diverse achievements, which is still one of the 
enigmas of biographic interpretation. 

Yet, interpretations, moving and keen, have been 
essayed, and their diversity illustrates Hie enig- 
matic quality of this outstanding life and career. 
To some, Newman is a religious philosopher like 
Pascal, to others, a mystic like Fenelon. To one, 
like I^rd Morley, he is simply a master of English 
style and not to be considered as a thinker. To 
some, like certain Qerman critics, he is an ecclesi- 
astic and theologian, a writer concerned with the- 
ory and development in dogma; and to others, like 
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Dean Stanley, he belongs to the literature of all 
time. He himself illustrates what his biographer 
has said: 

That the eame object may be seen by different onlookeiB 
under aspects so Tarioojs and partial as to make their views, 
from their inadequacy, api>ear occasionally even ccmtradio- 
toiy' 

Yet in a still different light lies our task, of in- 
terpreting Newman as an educationist. For, in a 
word, what is education according to John Heniy 
Newman f 

The answer to this fundamental question can be 
made for him by seeking out his interpretation of 
the human reason, its nature, character, possibili- 
ties and limitations. 

In one of his great sermons — sermons which 
have the lyric element as a superlative excellence — 
he says: 

Season is that faculty of the mind by which knowledge of 
things external to na, of beings, facts and events, is attained 
beyond the range of sense. It ascertains for os not natural 
things only, or immaterial only, or present only, or past, or 
future; but, even if limited in its power, it is unlimited in 
its rai^, viewed as a faculty, though, of course, in individu- 
als it varies in range also. It reaches to tiie ends of the uni- 
>"Tb» Life of John Homy Cudisal Newman," b; Wilfrid Wud, 
Vol L, p. 2. 
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Tene, and to the tfartme of God beywd tfaemj it brii^ n 
knowledge, whether clear or ancertain, still knowledge, in 
wiiatever degree of perfection, fnmi eveiy side; but, at the 
same time, with this characteristic, that it obtains it indirectly, 
not directly. 

Beason does not really perceive any thing; but it is a fae- 
nl^ of proceeding from things Uiat are perceived to things 
which are not; the existeuce of which it certifies to ns on the 
hypothesis of 8(Hnething else being known to eziBt, in other 
words, being assumed to be true. . . . 

Reasm is the faculty of gaining knowledge withont direct 
perception, or of ascertaining one thing by means of another. 
In this way it is able, from small beginnings, to create to 
itself a world of ideas, which do or do not correspond to the 
things themselves for which they stand, or are true or not, 
according as it is exercised soundly or otherwise. One faet 
may suffice for a whole theory; one principle may create 
and sustain a system ; one minute toksa is a cine to a large 
discovery. The mind ranges to and fro, and spreads out, 
and advances forward with a quickness which has bectMoe 
a proverb, and a sabtlety and versatility which baffle inves- 
tigation. It passes on from point to point, gaining one by 
some indication ; another on a probability ; then availing it- 
self of an association; then falling back on some received 
law; next seizing on testimony; then ctHnmitting itself to 
stnne .popular impression, or aome inward instinct, or stmut 
obscnre memory; and thus it makes progress not unlike a 
clamberer on a steep cliff, who, by quick eye, prompt band, 
and firm foot, ascends how he knows not himself, by per- 
sonal endowments and by practice, rather than by role, 
leaving no track behind him, and unable to teach another. 
It is not too much to say that flie stepping by which great 
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geniuses scale the mountains of tratb is as unsafe and pre- 
carioos to men in general, as the ascent of a skilfol moan- 
taineer up a literal crag. It is a way which they al(me can 
take; and its jostificatifsi lies in their snecess. And such 
mainly ia the way in which all men, gifted or not gifted, com- 
monly reason, — not by rule, but by an inward faculty.' 

Jn another sermoii, he, with great significance, 
interprets still further: 

Philosophy is Beaaon exercised apon Knowledge ; for, from 
the nature of the case, where the facts are given, as is here 
mpposed, Season is synonymous with analysis, having no 
office bey<Hid that of ascertaining the relations eiisting be- 
tween them. Beastm is the power of proceeding to new ideas 
hj means of given ones.* 

Tet this faculty of reason is to be used in wis- 
dom, in faith and through the gracious help of God. 
himself. The piety of leason is voiced in this 
prayer: 

O gracious and mercifnl Ood, Father M Lights, I hnmbly 

pray and beseech Thee, that in all my exercises of Reason, 
Thy gift, I may use it, as Thou wonldst have me use it, in 
the obedience of Faith, with a view to Thy Glory, with an 
aim at Thy Truth, in dutiful submission to Thy Will, for 
the comfort of Thine elect, for the edification of Holy Jerusa- 
lem, Thy Church, and in recollection of Thiue own solemn 
warning; "Every idle word that men shall speak, they shall 

■"Oxford Univerdty Senaoiut," pp. 806, S64. 
■JWA, p. 8M. 
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give an account thereof in the day of jndgment; for by 
t)^ words, thoa shalt be justified, and by thy words, thoa 
shalt be condemned. ' ' * 

The reason of man is to be trained and formed; 
and this training and discipline will manifest them- 
selves in certain imique intellectual methods and 
conditions. 

Wben the intellect has <mce been properly trained and 
formed to have a cfHinected view or grasp of things, it will 
display its powers with more or less effect according to its 
particalar quality and capacity in the individoaL In the 
case of most men it makes itself felt in the good sense, sobriety 
of thouf^t, reasonablenesB, candoor, self-command, and stead- 
iness of view, which characterize it. In awne it will have de- 
veloped habits of hnsiness, power of influencing othero, and 
sagacity. In oUiers it will elicit the talent of philosc^hical 
speculatitm, and lead the mind forward to eminence in this 
or that intellectual department. In all it will be a facnl^ of 
entering with comparative ease into any subject of thoc^t, 
and of taking up with aptitude any science or professicm.* 

The first step in intellectual training is to impress upon 
a boy's mind the idea of science, method, order, principle, 
and system ; ot rule and excepticm, of richness and harmony. 
This is commonly and excellently d(me by making him be- 
gin with Grammar; nor can too great accoraoy, or minute- 
ness and subtlety of teachii^ he used towards him, as his 
faculties expand, with Ihis simple purpose. Hence it is that 

•WBid> "Life 0*," etc, VoL n., pp. 36*-365. 
■"The Idea of a Univeni^," Preface, pp. xrU-xriu. 
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critical Bcholarslup is bo important a discipline for him when 
be is leaving school for the University. A second sdenoe is 
the Mathematics: this should follow Grammar, still with 
the same object, viz., to give him a conception of develop- 
ment and arrangement from and aronnd a common centre. 
Hence it is that ChronoI<%y and Geography are so necessary 
tor him« when he reads History, which is otherwise little bet- 
ter than a story-book. Hence, too, Metrical Compositicm, when 
be reads Poett; ; in order to stimulate his powers into action 
in every practicable way, and to prevent a merely passive 
reception of imf^es and ideas which in that case are lively 
to pass oat of the mind as soon as they have entered it Let 
him once gain this habit of method, of starting trata fixed 
ipointa, of making his ground good as he goes, of distii^aisb- 
ling what he knows from what he does not know, and I con- 
eeive he will be gradually initiated into the largest and truest 
philosophical views, and vriU feel nothing but impatience and 
'disgust at the random theories and imposing sophistries and 
tdashing paradoxes, which carT7 away half-fcnmed and super- 
ficial intellects.* 

The education thus secured we denominate "lib- 
,eral" because it sets the reason free, nmking it at 
|bome in every intellectual zone. The man who has 
isuch a training 

apprehends the great oatlines of knowledge, the principles 

on which it rests, the scale of its parts, its lights and its 
shades, its great paints and its little, as he oUierwise cannot 
apprehend them. Hence it is that his edncatdon is called 
* mi., pp. xix-xx. 
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"LiberaL" A habit of mind is formed which lasts flirongh 
life, of wbiefa the attribates are, freedtra, eqoitableneSB, eahn* 
seas, moderation, and wiad<Hn.' 

It is cosnum to speak of "UbenU knowled^" of the 
"liberal arts and stndies," and of a "Meral edncation," 
u the especial characteristic or proper^ of a Univeratf and 
of a gentleman ; what is really meant by the word T Now, 
first, in its grammatical sense it is opposed to ««rvtl«; and 
by "servile work" is nnderstood, as our catechisms inform 
US, bodily labour, mechanical employment, and the like, in 
which the mind has little or no part. Parallel to sach serrile 
works are those arts, if they deserve the name, of which the 
poet speaks, which owe their origin and their method to haz- 
ard, not to skill ; as, for instance, the practice and operatitms 
of an empiric As far as this cmitrast nu^ be considered as 
a guide into the meaning of the word, liberal education and 
liberal pnisuits are exercises of mind, of reason, of refleetion. 

Bat we want something more for its explanation, for there 
are bodily exercises which are liberal, and mental exercises 
which are not so. For instance, in ancient times the practi- 
tioners in medicine were commonly slaves ; yet it was an art 
as intellectual in its nature, in spite of the pretence, fraud, 
and quackery with which it might then, as now, be debased, 
as it wsa heavenly in its aim. And so in like manner, we 
contrast a liberal educatim with a ccnnmercial education 
or a professional; yet no one can deny that etmimerce and 
tiie professions afford scope for the highest and most diversi- 
fied powers of mind. There is then a great variety of intel- 
lectual exercises, which are not technically called "liberal"; 
(m the other hand, I say, there are exercises of the body 

'IbiA, p. 101. 
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widtk do receive that appellation. Sttch, for instance, was 
the palsstra, in ancient tinkee; sach the OlTinpic games, in 
which strei^:th and dexterity of body as well as of mind 
gained tlie prize. In Xenophon we read of the yotmg Persian 
Dobilit7 being taught to ride on horseback and to apeak the 
tmth ; both being among the acc<mipli8hment8 of a gentleman. 
War, too, however rough a profession, has ever been ac- 
counted liberal, unless in cases when it becomes heroic, which 
would introduce us to another subject.* 

The principle of real dignity in Ejiowledge, its worth, its 
desirableness, considered irrespectively of its results, is this 
germ within it of a scientific or a philosophical process. This 
is how it comes to be an end in itself ; tiiia is why it admits 
of being called Liberal. Not to know the relative disposition 
of things is the state of slaves or children ; to have mapped 
out the Universe is the boast, or at least Qie ambition, of 
Philosophy. . . . 

When, then, we speak of the commnnication of Knowl- 
edge as being Edncati(ni, we thereby really imply that that 
Knowledge is a state or c(nidition of mind ; and since culti- 
vation of mind is surely worth seeking for its own sake, we 
are thus brought once more to the conclusion, which the 
word "Liberal" and the word "Philosophy" have already 
suggested, that there is a Knowledge, which is desirable, 
tiiough nothing comes of it, as being of itself a treasure, and 
a sufBcient remuneration of years of labour.* 



Such an education has tremendous significances 
for the individual man and for the race : 

*i»fdL, p. 100. 
, 'Ibid., pp. 113, 11«. 
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One main portion of inteUectoal edncaticHi, of the Isbonn 
of both achool and tmivereity, is to remove the original dinv- 
ness of the mind 's eye ; to strengthen and perfect its vision ; to 
enable it to look oat into the world right forward, steadily and 
truly; to give the mind deameas, accura(7', precision; to 
enable it to use words ar^ht, to nnderstand what it s^ra, 
to cwtceive justly what it thinks about, to abstract, compare, 
analyze, divide, define, and reason, correctly. There is a 
particular science which takes these matters in band, and 
it is called I<^c ; bnt it ig not by logic, certunly not by logic 
alone, that the faculty I speak of is acqaired. The infant 
does not learn to spell and read the hues upon his retina by 
any scientific rule; nor does the stadent learn accurate of 
thooght by any manual or treatise. The instruction given 
him, of whatever kind, if it be really instraction, is mainly, 
or at least pre-eminently, this, — a discipline in accuracy of 

The reason of man, thus disciplined, is not fflm- 
ply a thinking machine: it is far other than 
mechanical. It 

does manifest itself in a courte^, propriety, and polish of 
word and action, which is beautiful in itself, and acceptable 
to others; but it does much more. It brings the mind into 
form, — for the mind is like the body. Boys outgrow their 
shape and their strength ; their limbs have to be knit together, 
and their constitution needs tone. Mistaking animal spirits 
for vigour, and overconfident in their health, ignorant what 
they can bear and how to manage themselves, they are immod- 
erate and extravagant ; and fall into sharp sicknesses. This is 

"/Md, p. 332. 
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an emblem of tiieir minds; at first they have no prineiplea 
laid down within them as a foimdation for the intellect to 
baild Qpon; they have no discriminating eonvictions, and 
no grasp of consequences.^* 

But perhaps the most comprehensiye result of a 
liberal education lies in the enlargement of the 
mind of man. In sermon as well as in essay New- 
man refers to this precious consequence. 

However, a ver^ little consideration will make it plain also, 
that knowledge itself, though a condition of the mind's en- 
laigement, yet, whatever be its range, is not that very tbii^ 
which enlarges it. Bather the foregoing instances show that 
this enlargement consists in the comparison of the subjeets 
of knowledge one with another. Wa feel ourselves to be 
rangii^ freely, when we not only learn something, but when 
we also refer it to what we knew before. It is not the mere 
addition to our knowledge which is the enlargement, bnt the 
change of place, the movement onwards, <rf that mi»«I centre, 
to which what we know and what we have been acqoiring, 
the whole maas of oar knowledge, as it were, gravitates. And 
therefore a philosophical cast of thought, or a comprehenaiTe 
mjnd, or wisdom in conduct or policy, implies a connected 
view of the old with the new; an insight into the bearing 
and infinence of each part npon every other ; without which 
there is no whole, and could be no centre. It is the knowl- 
edge, not only of things, but of their mutual relatitms. It ia 
organised, and therefore living knowledge.** 

"Ibii^ Frefaee, p. zvL 

""Oxford UaiTsnitr 8«rmoni," p. 287. 
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Narrow mincls have no power of throwing themietves into 
the minds of otheis. They have stiffened in one position, «s 
limbs of the body subjected to ctmfinement, or as oar oi^ans 
of qieeeb, which after a while cannot learn new ttwes and 
inflectiaiB. Th^ have already parcelled ont to their own 
■atistaetiui the whole world of knowledge ; they have drawn 
their lines, and formed their dasaes, and given to eadi oftin- 
itm, argnment, principle, and party, its own locali^; they 
profess to know where to find eveiy thing; and they cannot 
learn any other disposition. They are vexed at new prin- 
ciples of arrangement, and grow ^dy amid cross divisions; 
and, even if they make the effort, cannot master them. They 
think fiiat any one truth excludes another which is distinet 
from it, and that every opinion is ccmtrary to their own 
opinions which is not included in them. They cannot sepa- 
rate wwds from their own ideas, and ideas from their own 
anodaticmB; and if they attain any new view of a subject, 
it is hut for a m<waent. They catch it one moment, and let 
it go the next ; and then impute to subtlety in it, or obseority 
in its expression, what really arises frcmi their own want of. 
elasticity or vigoor. And when they attempt to describe it in 
their own langnage, their nearest approximation to it is a 
mistake ; not from any purpose to be unjust, bnt because they 
are expressing the ideas of another mind, ss it were, in 
translatioii.'' 

The enlargement consista, not merely in the passive reoep- 
ti<Mi into the mind of a number of ideas hitherto unknown 
to it, but in the mind's energetic and simultaneous acticm upcn 
and towards and among those new ideas, which are rushing 
in upon it. It is the action of a formative power, reducing 
to OTder and meaning the matter of our acquirements; it ia 

■iM&, tP- 307-80S. 
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a making the objects of our knowledge subjectivel; onr own, 
or, to oBe a familiar word, it is a digestion of what we re- 
ceive, into the anbatance of oar previous state of thoi^t; 
and without this no enlargement is said to follow. There is 
no enlargement, onless there he a comparison of ideas tme 
with another, as they come before the mind, and a systematiK- 
ing of them. We feel onr minds to be growii^ and expanding 
then, when we not only learn, but refer what we learn to 
what we know already. It is not the mere addition to onr 
knowledge that is the illumination; but the locomotion, the 
movement onwards, of that mental centre, to which both what 
we know, and what we are learning, the accumulating maas ot 
our acquirements, gravitates." 

Knowledge then is the indispensable cmdition of expansion 
of mind, and the instrument of attaining to it; this cannot 
he denied, it is ever to be insisted (m; I begin with it as a 
first principle; however, the very truth of it carries men 
too far, and confirms to them the notion that it is the whole 
of the matter. A narrow mind is thought to be that whidi 
contains little knowledge; and an enlarged mind, that which 
holds a great deal ; and what seems to pat the matter beyond 
dispute is, the fact of the great number of studies which are 
pursued in a Universi^, by. its very profession.** 

To give this liberal education, set forth thus in 
noblest and happy phrase and comprehensive and 
inspiring paragraph, is the primary purpose of a 
university. Its business is to make the mind a 

""The Idea of a ViuveiA^," p, 131. 
■JWi, p. I8». 
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freeman of every nation, a happy citizen in every 
intellectual zone. 

This proceBS of tnuning, "by -which the intdlect, instead 
of being fwined <^ sacrifloed to acnne particiUv or acci- 
dental purpose, stwae specific trade or piofessifHi, or stady 
or science, is disciplined tor its own sake, for the perception 
of its own proper object, and for its own highest eoltore, is 
called Liberal Edacati<m ; and thoof^ there is no one in -wiuaiL 
it is carried as far as is ctmceivable, or whose inteUeet would 
be a pattern of what intellects shoold be made, ^et there 
is scarcely any one bat may gain an idea of what real train- 
ing is, and at least look towards it, and make its tme sct^ 
and result, not scanething else, his standard of excellence ; and 
nnmbers there are who may submit themselves to it, and 
seeore it to themselves in good measore. And to set fortii 
the right standard, and to train according to it, and to 
help forward all stadents towards it according to their vari- 
ous capacities, this I conceive to be the businesB of a 
University," 

In giving such an education, the university, of 
course, is to provide a broad and general, not a 
technical, knowledge. Newman says : 

Here are two methods of Education; the end of the one 
is to be philosophical, of the other to be mechanical ; the one 
rises towards general ideas, the other is exhausted upcm what 
is particular and external. Let me not be thought to deny 
the necessity, or to decry the benefit, of soch attentim to what 
is particular and practical, as belongs to the nsefnl or me- 

'Ibid^ pp. 152-153. 
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chanical arte; life conld not go on without them; we owe 
oar daily wel&re to them ; their exercise is the duty of the 
many, and we owe to the many a debt of gratitDde for fol- 
filling that duty. I only asy that Knowledge, in proportion 
as it tends more and more to be particular, ceases to be 
Knowledge. It is a question whether Knowledge can in any 
proper sense be predicated of the bmte creati<Hi; withont 
pretending to metaphysical exactness of phraseology, which 
would be nnsoitable to an occasion like this, I say, it seems 
to me improper to call that passive sensation, or perception 
of things, which bmtes seem to possess, by the name of Knowl- 
edge. When I speak of Knowledge, I mean something intel- 
lectoal, something which grasps what it perceives throng 
the senses; something which takes a view of things,- which 
sees more than the senses convey; which reasons npon wba.t 
it sees, and while it sees ; which invests it with an idea. It 
expresses itself, not in a mere enunciation, but by an en- 
thymeme : it is of the nature of science fran the first, and in 
this consists ito dignity." 

And so as regards intellectual culture, I am far fnnn 
denying utility in this large sense as the end of Educatioo, 
when I lay it down, that the culture of the intellect is a y^ 
good in itself and its own end ; I do not exclude trom the 
idea of intellectual culture what it cannot tmt be, from the 
very nature of thii^; I only deny that we must be able to 
point out, before we have any right to call it useful, swne 
art, or bnsinesa, or profession, or trade, or work, as resulting 
fn»u it, and as its real and complete end. The parallel is 
exact: — Ab the body may be sacrificed to some manual or 
other tcnl, whether moderate or oppressive, so may the iutel- 

"na^ pp. iu-113. 
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leot be devoted to snoe specific professuui ; and I do not call 
tkit the cultnre ot the intellect Again, as eome member or 
otg&n of the body may be inordinately oaed and developed, 
BO may memory, or imagination, or tiie reasoning faculty; 
and tfus again is not intellectoal cnltore. On the other 
hand, as the body may be tended, cherished, and exercised 
with a aimple view to its general health, so may die intelleet 
also be generally exercised in order to its perfect state ; and 
this it its cnltivstion. 

Again, as health onglit to precede labonr of the body, and 
as a r"i itTi in health can do what an unhealthy m«.n cannot 
do, and as of this health the properties are strength, energy, 
agility, graceful carriage and action, manual dexterity, and 
endurance ot fatigue, so in like manner general cnltore of 
mind is the best aid to professional and scientific study, and 
educated men can do what illiterate cannot ; and the man who 
has learned to think and to reason and to compare and to 
discriminate and to analyze, who has refined his taste, and 
formed his judgment, and sharpened bis mental vision, will 
not indeed at once be a lawyer, or a pleader, or an orator, 
or a statesman, or a physician, or a good landlord, or a man 
of business, or a soldier, or an engineer, or a chemist, (h- a 
geologist, or an antiquarian, but be will be placed in that 
state of intellect in which he can take up any one of the 
sciences or callings I have referred to, or any other for which 
he has a taste or special talent, with an ease, a grace, a 
versatility, and a success, to which another is a stranger. In 
this sense then, and as yet I have said but a very few words m 
a large subject, mental cnltore is emphatically lue/ul." 

^IbitL, pp. 165-186. 
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The task, therefore, of founding and carrying 
forward a university is among the noblest which 
can engage the powers of man : 

To aet on foot and to maintain in life and vigoor a real 
University, is confessedly, as soon as the word "University" 
is understood, one of those greatest works, great in their 
difficulty and their importance, on vhich are deservedly ex- 
pended the rarest int«Uecta and the most varied endowments. 
For, first of all, it professes to teach whatever has to be 
taught in any whatever department of human knowledge, and 
it embraces in its scope the loftiest subjects of human thoo^t, 
and the richest fields of human inquiry. Nothing is too vast, 
nothing too subtle, nothing too distant, nothing too minute, 
nothing too discursive, nothing too exact, to engage its 
attention.** 

This, Gentlemen, is why I say that to erect a University is 
at once so arduous and beneficial an undertaking, viz^ be- 
cause it is pledged to admit, without fear, withoat prejudice, 
without comproBoise, all ctHners, if they come in the name 
of Truth; to adjust views, and experiences, and habits of 
mind the most independent and dissimilar; and to give foil 
play to thou^t and erudition in their most original forma, 
and their most intense expressions, and in their most ample 
circuit. Thus to draw many things into one, is its special 
function; and it learns to do it, not by rules reducible to 
writing, but by sagacity, wisdom, and forbearance, acting 
upon a profound insight into the subject-matter of knowledge, 
and by a vigilant repression of aggreaaaa or bigotry in any 
quarter." 

•ma., p. 457. 

'Ibid..p. 458. 
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What an empire ia in political history, snch is s TJnivemty 
in the sphere of philosophy and research. It is, as I have 
said, the high protecting power of all knowledge and science, 
of fact and principle, of inquiry and discovery, of experiment 
and specnlation ; it maps out the territory of the intellect, 
and sees that the boundaries of each province are religiously 
respected, and that there is neither encroachment nor sor* ' 
render on any side. It acts as umpire between truth and 
tmth, and, taking into account the natnre and importance ' 
of each, assigns to all their dne order of precedence. It main- 
tains no one department of thought ezclnsively, however ample 
and noble; and it sacrifices none. It is deferential and loyal, 
according to their respective weight, to the claims of litera- 
ture, of physical research, of history, of metaphysics, of theo- 
logical science. It is impartial towards them all, and pro- 
motes each in its own place and for its own object.** 

The sum of the work of a umveisity on its human 
side may be said to be that: 

Liberal Education makes not the Christian, not the Catho- 
lic, but the gentleman. It is well te be a gentleman, it is 
well to have a cultivated intellect, a delicate taste, a candid, 
equitable, dispassionate mind, a noble and courteous bearing 
in the conduct of life; — these are the connatural qualities 
of a large knowledge ; they are the objecte of a University." 

Id one of the greatest of all passages of litera- 
ture Newman simis up the purpose and service of a 
university in his interpretation of a gentleman : 

"Ibid., p. 459. 
'Ibid., p. 120. 
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It is almost & definitioti of a gentleman to say he ia one 
who never inflicts pain. This description is both refined and, 
as lar as it goes, accnrat«. He ia mainly occapied in merely 
removing the obstacles which hinder the free and tinembar- 
rassed action of those aboat him; and he codchts with their 
movements rather than takes th» initiative himself. His bene- 
fits may be c<Hisidered as parallel to what are called com- 
forts or conveniences in arrangements of a perscmal natnre: 
like an easy chair or a good fire, which do their part in dis- 
pelling cold and fat%ae, though nature provides both means 
of rest and animal heat without them. The true gentleman 
in like maimer carefully avoids whatever may cause a jar or 
a jolt in the minds of those -mih whom be is cast; — all clash- 
ing of opinicm, or collision of feeling, all restraint, or enspi- 
cion, or gloom, or resentment; his great concern being to 
make every one at their ease and at home. He has his eyes 
on all his company ; he is tender towards the bashful, gentle 
towards the distant, and mercif ol towards the absurd ; he can 
recollect to whom he is speaking ; he guards against unseason- 
able allusions, mr topics which may irritate; he is seldom 
prominent in conversation, and never wearisome. He makes 
ligbt of favours while he does them, and seems to be receiv- 
ing when he is ccmfeTring. He never speaks of himself except 
when compelled, never defends himself by a mere retort, he 
has no ears for slander or gossip, is scnipuloos in imputing 
motives to those who interfere with him, and interprets every- 
thing for the beat. He is never mean or little in his dis- 
pntes, never takes unfair advantage, never mistakes person- 
alities or sharp sayings for arguments, or insinnates evil 
which be dare not say out From a long-sighted prudence, 
he observes the maxim of the ancient sage, that we should 
ever conduct ourselves towards our enemy as if he were one 
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day to be oar friend. He has too much good sense to be 
affnmted at iomlts, be is too well employed to remember 
injnries, «nd too indolent to bear malice. He is patient, tor- 
hearing, and resigned, on philosophical principles; he sab> 
mita to pain, because it is inevitable, to bereavement, because 
it is irreparable, and to death, because it is his destiny. If 
he engages in controversy of any kind, his disciplined in- 
telleet preserves him from the hlnndering disconrtesy of 
better, perhaps, bat less educated minds; who, like blunt 
weapons, tear and hack instead of catting dean, who mistake 
the point in argument, waste their strength on trifles, mis- 
' coDceive their adversary, and leave the question more in- 
volved than they find it. He may be right <»: wrong in his 
opinitHir but he is too clear-headed to be unjust; he is as 
simple as he is forcible, and as brief as he is decisive. No- 
where shall ve find greater candour, consideration, in- 
dulgence : he throws himself into the minds of his opponents, 
he accounts for their mistakes. He knows the weakness (^ 
human reason as well as its strength, its province and its 
limits. If he be an unbeliever, he will be too profound and 
large-minded to ridicule religion or to act against it; be 
is too wise to be a dogmatist or fanatic in his infiddity. He 
respects piety and devoticm; he even supports institutions 
88 venerable, beautiful, or useful, to which he does not assent ; 
he honours the ministers of religion, and it contents him to 
decline its mysteries without assailing or denouncing them. 
He is a friend of religions toleration, and that, not only be- 
cause his philosophy has taught him to look on all forms ot 
faith with an impartial eye, but also from the gentleness 
and effeminacy of feelii^, which is the attendant on civili- 
eation.** 
'IbiiL, pp. 20S-210. 
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A liberal education, the giving of which is the 
peculiar and beautiful purpose of a university, 
represents activity of the intellectual forces of 
man. With ehanning irony Newman discourses on 
securing such an education without money and 
without the price of toil. 

Learning is to be without exertion, withont fttteiitictti, with- 
out toil ; without grounding, without advance, without finish- 
ing. There is to be nothing individual in it; and this, for 
sooth, is the wonder of the age. What the steam engine does 
with matter, the printii^ press is to do wi^L mind; it is to 
act mechanically, and the population is to be passively, almost 
unconsciously enlightened, by the mere multiplication and 
dissemination of volumes. Whether it be the school b(7, or 
the school girl, or the youth at c<rflege, or the mechanic in 
the town, or the politician in the senate, all have been the 
victims in one way or other of this most preposterous and 
pernicious of delusions. Wise men have lifted up their voices 
in vain ; and at length, lest tbeir own institutitHis should be 
out8h<me and should disappear in the folly of the hour, they 
have been obliged, as far as they could with a good conscience, 
to humour a spirit which they could not withstand, and make 
temporizing concessions at which they could not but inwardly 

And yet learning is not to be made a mechanical 
process, but an unconscious growth and vital ab- 
sorption of forces. 

**IWi, pp. 142-1*3. 
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I protest to yoo, Oentlemen, that if I had to choose b»- 
tweoi a so-called Vniverwty, which dispensed with residence 
and tottnial snpenntendenoe, and gave its degrees to any 
persm who passed an examination in a wide nmge of sab- 
jeeta, and a Univenity which had no professors or exanuna- 
timis at all, but merely bnmgfat a nnmber of yoong men 
together for three or four yearn, and then sent them awaj as 
the University of Oxford is said to have done some sixty years 
since, if I were asked which of these two methods was the 
better discipline of the intellect, — mind, I do not say which 
is moraUjf the better, f<w it is plain that cwnpnlsory study 
must be a good and idleneas an intolerable mischief, — bat if 
I most determine vrfiich of the two cotuses was the more 
saccessfol in training, moolding, enlarging the mind, which 
sent 0Dt men the more fitted for their secular duties, which 
produced better public men, men of the world, men whose 
names would descend to posterity, I have no hesitation in 
giving the preference to that University which did nothing, 
over that which exacted of its members an acgnaintanee with 
every science under the sun.** 



In this educative process, the learned cardinal 
gives an exalted place to religion. Religion repre- 
sents the greatest thoughts which influence or in- 
struct the mind and the noblest emotions which fill 
the heart. To persons who are said to be unedu- 
cated religion seems often to give an enlargement 
of the mind which is nothing less than a liberal 
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education. The new birth of the heart produces 
an intellectual new birth. 

It is often renurked of anedncated perstHis, who hitherto 
have lived without serioasneas, that on their taming to God, 
locking into tbemselTes, r^alating their hearts, refonning 
their condnet, and stQdying the inspired Word, they seem 
to become, in point of intelleet, different beings fmn what 
they were before. Before, they took things as they came, 
and thoi^t no more of one thing than of another. Bat 
now every event has a meaning; they form their own esti- 
mate of wliatever occarg; they recollect times and seasons; 
and the world, instead of being like the stream which the 
conntryman gazed on, ever in motion and never in prog- 
ress, is a various and complicated drama, with parts and with 
an object.** 

The education which is given by religion, or 
which is given in the atmosphere of the institutions 
of religion, is still to be free and liberaL Ward 
quotes a remark of the cardinal made in his first 
university sermon in DubUn, to the effect: 

Some pers(ms will say that I am thinkijig of wmflning, dis- 
torting, and stunting the growth of the intellect by ecclesi- 
astical supervision. I have no such thought. Nor have I 
any thonf^t of a compromise, as if religitm must give up 
something, and science something. I wish tiie intellect to 
range with the utmost freedom, and religitm to en^ay an 
equal freedom; but what I am stipulating for is, that they 

■"Orfoid TTnivenify Bermoni," p. 285. 
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diould be fotmd in <me and the sune place, and exemplified 
in tfae sune perama. I nnt to destroy that diveni^ of een- 
tres whidi pnta ererythitig into caofoBion ^7 ereatinif s oon- 
trarie^ of inflnencea. I irish the same spots and the sune 
indiridaals to be at mce raacles of philosophy and shrines of 
devotion. I want the intelleehial laynian to be religiooB, and 
the deroot ecclesiastic to be inteUeetnaL" 

Newman believes that the Catholic chureh should 
have colleges for its own members. The Dublin 
experiment, even thou^ it proved to be a failure, 
testifies to the sincerity of his deep conviction. 

As to Oxford and Cambridge, it is qoite plain that the 
Chnrch ought to have Schools (Universities) of her own. 
She can in Ireland — she ean't in England, a Protestant coon- 
try. How are yon to prepare young Cath<dic8 for taking 
part in life, in filling statiiHis in a Protestant ooontry as Eng- 
land, without going to the Ei^Ush Univeraities I Impossi- 
ble. Either then refuse to let Catholics avaO themselves of 
these privileges, of going into Parliament, of taking their 
seat in the House of Lords, of becoming Lawyers, Commis- 
sioners, etc. etc. or let them go there, where alone they will 
be able to pnt themselves on a par with Protestants. Ail- 
ment the isL 

2. They will get more harm in London life Ihan at Oxford 
or Cambridge. A boy of 19 goes to some London office, with 
no restraint — he goes at that age to Oxford or Cambridge, 
and is at least nnder some restraint 

3. "Why are you not oonsiBtent, and forbid him to go into 

"Wsfd's "life of," «te. Vol. L, p. 395. 
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He Armyt why don't you forbid him to go to such on 
"Academy" at Woolwich I He may get at Woolwich as 
much hann in his faith and morals as at the Universitiea, 

4. There are two sets at Oxford. What Fr. B. Bays of 
the good set being tmaJl, is bosh. At least I have a right 
to know better than he. What can he know about my means 
of knowledge! I was Tutor (in a very rowing Ckillege, and 
was one of those who changed its character). I was I>ean 
of discipline — ^I was Fro-proetor. The good set was not a 
small set — ^tho' it varied in number in different colleges.^ 

Literature, moreoTcr, as well as religion, bears a 
close relation to the higher education. Of litera- 
ture, in a characteristic passage, this master of 
style says: 

If a literature be, as I have said, the voice of a particular 
nation, it requires a territory and a period, as lai^ as that 
nation's extent and history, to mature in. It is broader and 
deeper than the capacity of any body of men, however gifted, 
or any system of teaching, however true. It is the exponent, 
not of truth, but of nature, which is true only in its elements. 
It is the result of the mutual action of a hundred simultaneous 
influences and operations, and the issue of a hundred strange 
accidents in independent places and times; it is the sean^ 
compensating produce of the wild discipline of the world 
and of life, so fruitful in failures; and it is the concen- 
tration of those rare manifestations of intellectual power 
which no one can account for. It is made up, in the particular 
language here under consideration, of human beings as 

"IbtA., Vol n., p. 70. 
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heterogeneoDB as Barns and Banyan, De Foe and JolmBon, 
Goldsmitli and Cowper, haw and Fielding, Scott and BTTon. 
The remark has been made that the history of an aatiior 
is the history of his works ; it is far more exact to say that, 
at least in the case of great writers, the history of their works 
is the history of their fortanes or their times. 'Each is, 
in his turn, the man of his age, the type of a generatifm, 
or the interpreter of a crisis. He is made for his day, and his 
day for him. Hooker would not have been, bat for the exist- 
ence of Catholics and Paritans, the defeat of the former and 
the rise of the latter; Clarendon wonld not have been with- 
out the Great Bebellion ; Hobbes is the prophet of the reacticm 
to scoffing infidelity ] and Addison is the child of the Revo- 
lution and its attendant changes. If there be any of our 
classicBl authors, who might at first sight have been pro- 
nounced a University man, with the exception of Johnson, 
Addison is he; yet even Addison, the stm and brother of 
clergymen, the fellow of an Oxford Society, the resident of 
a College whidi still points to the walk which he planted, 
mast be something more. In. order to take his place amoi^ 
the Classics of the language, and owed the variety of his 
matter to his experience of life, and to the call made on his 
resources by the exigencies of his day. The world he lived in 
made him and used him. While his writings educated his 
own generation, they have delineated it for all posterity after 
him.*" 



In the appreciation of literature, and also as 
helpful in writing, Newman made some notes in 
the year 1868. They are perhaps no less useful in 

'"tha Idw «f a TTaivwritr," p. 811. 
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1916 and for general ptirposes, though they were 
made primarily on the writii^ of sermons : 

1. A man should be in earnest^ by whielL I mean he ^oold 
write not for the sake of writing, but to bring oat his 
thoughts. 

2. He sbonld never aim at being eloquent 

3. He should keep his idea in view, and should write sen- 
tences over and over again till he has expressed his mean- 
ing aecarately, forcibly, and in few words. 

4. He should aim at being understood by his hearers or 
readers. 

5. He shonld use words which are likely to be understood. 
Ornament and amplification wiU come spontaneously in due 
time, but he should never seek them. 

6. He most creep before he can fly, by which I mean that 
humility which is a great Christian virtue has a place in lit- 
erary compositicni. 

7. He who is ambitions will never write well, but he who 
tries to say simply what be feels, what religion demands, 
what faith teaches, what the Gospel promises, will be elo- 
quent without intending it, and will write better English than 
if he made a study of English literature.** 

In this relation it may not be amiss to quote his 
remark in respect to the hardship he f oimd in his 
own writing. The remark illustrates the old truth 
that hard writing makes easy reading. 

If I bad my way I should ^ve myself up to verse-making ; 
it is nearly the only kind of ccmtposition which is not s 
"Ward'i "Life of," rte., VoL U., p. SM. 
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trouble to me, bat I have nerer bad time. As to my prose 
Tolmnes, I bare scarcely written any one without an external 
Btimnlnfl ; their ctmiposition has been to me, in point of pain, 
a mental cbildbearing, and I have been accnstmned to say 
to myself: "In sorrow sfaalt thoa bring forth children."** 

Thus writes Newman of fhe nature of the human 
reason as touched by the liberalizing force of edu- 
cation. His interpretations are amoi^ the most 
moving ever given to the mind of a man to offer 
to his fellows. Education, he says, further, is a 
social process. His objections, therefore, to soli- 
tary self-education are weighty, and it may be 
added, timely: 

Nej, self-education in any diape, in the most restricted 
sense, is preferable to a system of t*m^>''"B which, professing 
so much, really does so little for the mind. Shut yoor Col- 
lege gates against the votary of knowledge, throw him back 
upon the searchings and the efforts of his own mind; he 
will gain by being spared an entrance into your BabeL Few 
indeed there are who can dispense with the stimnlos and 
sapport of instmctors, or will do anytbinjg at all, if left to 
themselTes. And fewer still (thon^ sach great minds are 
to be found), who will not, from sach nnassiated attempts, 
contract a self-reliance and a self-esteem, which are not «ily 
moral evils, bat serioos hindrances to the attainment of 
traUi. And next to none, perhaps, or none, who will not 
be reminded trma time to time of the disadvantage onder 
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which they lie, by their imperfect grotmding, by the breaks, 
deficiencies, and irregularities of their knowledge, by the 
eccentricity of opinion and the ctmfusion of principle which 
they e3diibit. They will be too often igntwant of what eyeiy 
one knows and takes for granted, of that moltitade of small 
troths which fall npon the mind like dust, impalpable and 
ever aocnmulating; they may be anable to ctHiTerse, they may 
argue perversely, they may pride themselves on their worst 
paradoxes or their grossest traisms, they may be fall of their 
own mode of yiewing things, unwilling to be put out of Uieir 
way, slow to enter into the minds of others; — but, witlL thesa 
and whatever other liabilities upon their heads, they are likely 
to have more thought, more mind, more philosophy, more troe 
enlargement, than those earnest but ill-used persons, who are 
forced to load their minds with a score of subjects against an 
examination, who have too much on their hands to indulge 
th^nselves in thinking or investigatiDn, who devour premiss 
and conclusion together with indiscriminate greediness, who 
bold whole sciences on faith, and commit demonstrations to 
memory, and who too often, as might be expected, when their 
period of education is passed, throw up all they have learned 
in disgust, having gained nothing really by their anxious 
labours, except perhaps the habit of application.** 

In Kewman, the ecclesiastic, the scholar, the 
writer, the educationist, are united apparently eon- 
tradictory principles and methods of thought. A 
cardinal of the Roman Catholic Ghurdi, he yet was 
for a time a rector of the University of his Ghureh 
and as rector was obliged to secure for yoimg men 

""The Ideft of a Univem^, " pp. 148-10. 
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a rational point of view of the fundamental disci- 
plines, of scholarship, and of learning. Noble were 
the pleas and strong the arguments which this 
ecclesiastic made for intellectual freedom within 
academic walls. He sought in practice and in writ- 
ing to reconcile scientific research with theol<^cal 
development. He wished to create in the same 
personalities able thinkers and loyal Roman Cath- 
olic believers. He sought within the same academic 
hall to erect the altar of faith and the chemical 
laboratory. He desired to create and to nurture a 
religious education which should be liberal and 
liberalizing to the minds of the students* and also 
to promote a liberal education which should con- 
firm their belief in the traditions and doctrines of 
his historic Church. He tried to do what many 
today would declare cannot be done. But his inter- 
pretations of the educational and religious condi- 
tions attending his endeavors are full of meaning, 
and his whole conception of the natiire and fimc- 
tions, of the purposes and results, of that educa- 
tional process is pregnant with lasting lessons to 
the mind and the conscience of man. 
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GOETHE was the most universal mind of his 
time — and his time was long and significant — 
and one of the universal minds of any period. TTia 
is a unique place like that belonging to Leonardo 
da Vinci and Bruno. If one does not feel quite 
free to apply to him the words which are applied to 
Socrates in the last paragraph of Phaedo, "the 
wisest, justest and best of all the men whom I have 
ever known,'* one can at least say that his was one 
of the most himaan and humanistic lives lived in all 
the centuries. 

The main currents of Goethe's development were 
fed by three great springs, the Greek, the Chris- 
tian, and the modem search for natural truth and 
law. From the first came his serenity, from the 
second his joy, and from the third, his rapture in 
revelation. Natural law he held to be divine law. 
Pursuing the middle course in life, he was free 
from the fantastic and eccentric, and he embodied 
the moderation which lies between original un- 

261 
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restrained nature, and the artificial restricted life 
of man. The light of wisdom burned for him 
throughout his journey. He had a dear eye for the 
concrete, the actual, the living. Truth and duty 
rested over him and his great career as a nimbus. 

The universality of his relationship emerges in 
the place of bis birth as well as in more personal 
conditions and forces. Frankfort in the year 1749 
and the years following his birth was a medieval 
fortress, treasuring the memorials of the Middle 
Ages, yet being a center of commerce and of indus- 
trialism. The ancient and the modem were joined 
together in peaceful picturesqueness. The ancient 
storks still looked down from their gables upon tbe 
affairs of modem mercantile life. 

The home, too, united diverse conditions. It was 
a German home in its origin, yet the husband and 
the father had lived in Italy and the house in pic- 
ture and other memorial bore evidences of his resi- 
dence in that historic peninsula. It was, moreover, 
a home of simple competencies standing midway 
between poverty and wealth. It represented the 
Aristotelian golden mean in which are gathered up 
the most enduring results, and the most inspiring 
forces, of himian achievement and personal char- 
acter. 
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The age as well as the place was significant. It is 
not without meaning, that, in the year of Goethe's 
birth, Rousseau was arguing with the encyclopie- 
dists, Gibbon was trying to master the gnunmar of 
the people whose history he was to write, Johnson 
was making his dictionary, and Buffon published 
the first Toliune of his natural history. 

But it is still more significant that within the 
greatest period of his life, in the last decades of the 
eighteenth, and the first of the nineteenth, century, 
are united the rise and the fall of Napoleon. In 
this period are seen finally the close of the middle 
ages, and the ultimate dissolution of the Holy 
Roman Ehnpire. It was also the period of the rise 
of the transcendental movement in philosophic in- 
terpretation. It was the &ge of Kant, who, in his 
provincial imiversity of Koenigsberg, rubbed off 
the dimness of the vision of philosophy and gave 
to it a new outlook and inlook, and a consequent 
new life. It was the age of Fichte, of the Von 
Humboldts, and of the founding of the TTniversity 
of Berlin, a child of hope, bom in a day of despair, 
that has in many ways for a hundred years, led the 
profounder thought of humanity. Most material- 
istic and most spiritual were the forces of the 
period which Goethe's life covered. 
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Goetlie has himself pictured this life : 

The epoch in which we were living might be called an epoch 
of high requisitions, tor every one demanded of himself and 
of others what no mortal had hitherto sccompliahed. On 
chosen spirits who conld think and feel, a light hod aiiaeii, 
which enabled them to see that an immediate, original nn- 
derstanding of nature, and a course of aetim based aptm i^ 
was both the best thing a man could desire, and also not 
difficult to attain. Experience thus wee m(B« became tbe 
nniverssi watchw<Hd, and every me opened his eyes as wide 
as he could. PhysicianB, especially, had a most pressing call 
to labour to this end, and the best opportnni^ for finding it. 
Upon them a star shone oat of antiqni^, which could serve 
as an example of all that was to be desired. The writings 
which had cmne down to ns under Ihe name of Hippocrates, 
famished a model of the w^ in which a num should both 
observe the world and relate what he had seen, without mix- 
ing ap himself with it. Bat do we oonsideTed that we can. 
not see lite the Greeks, and that we shall never bec<Hne such 
poets, senlptoTs, and physicians as they were. Even granted 
that we conld learn frcnn them, still the resnlts of experienea 
already gone through, were almost beyond nnmber, and be- 
sides were not always of the clearest kind ; moreover had too 
often been made to accord with preconceived opiniona. All 
these were to be mastered, disciinunated, and sifted. TUs 
also, was an immense demand. Then again it was required 
that each observer, in bis personal sphere and labours, should 
acquaint himself with the tme, healthy nature, as if she were 
now lor the first time noticed and attended, and thus (Hily 
what was genuine end real was to be learned. But as, in gen- 
eral, learning can never exist without the accompaniment 
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of a universal smattering and a universal pedantrr, nor the 
practice of any profeasim without empiriciHin and. char- 
latanry, so there sprung up a vi(^ent cmfliGt/.the porpose of 
which was to guard use from abase, and place the kernel 
high above the shell in men's estimation. In the execution 
of this design, it was perceived that the shortest way of 
getting out of the affair, was to call in the aid of genius, 
whose magic gifts could settle the strife, and accomplish what 
was required. Meanwhile, however, the understanding med- 
dled with the matter; all it alleged must be reduced to clear 
notions, and exhibited in a lineal form, that every preju- 
dice misfit be put aside and all superstition destroyed.* 

The interppetations which Goethe gives to educa- 
tion are found scattered throughout his numberless 
works. The autobiography of Wilhebn Meister, ^ 
however, contains possibly the most pregnant and 
important parts. But from the reports of the con- 
versations, covering several decades, may be drawn 
forth sentiments and judgments, often embodied 
in single sentences, which have large meaning. 

These opinions, like Goethe's character, often 
unite opposing doctrines and antagonistic intima- 
tions. They are also, like his own education, fre- 
quently without orderliness, filled with sentiments 
which would not bear logical analyzing, yet which, 
as by a sudden rift of light, give guidance in ob- 

"'The AntobiogT^hr of Ooethe^" John Oxenford. BeO'i edition, 
1908, Vol n., pp. Si, SB. 
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Bcority, and UKpiration to indilEerence, in thinking. 
A single Terse of Fanst may have as deep educa- 
tional significance as a whole paragraph of tite 
scientific work on optics. The by-products of a 
great mind, working in any field, are often indeed 
more predons than the direct results of the hard 
labor of a second-rate intellect 

The principles which throng these diverse ma- 
terials may be found and brought to light, are also 
more or less contradictory, yet even possibly be- 
cause of their opposing content, they may often be 
joined together in a stronger and larger unity. 

One of the great principles of Goethe lies in the 
assurance that education consists rather in the un- 
folding of the powers with which the mind is orig- 
inally endowed, than in the engrafting of forces 
upon the mind, however vital, from without. To 
him, education is primarily subjective. 

To Utpor for his own moai eoltore, is the simplest and 
most pTsetiesble thing which nun can propose to himself; 
ihe impulse is inborn in him ; while in soeisl life both reason 
and love, prmnpt or rather f<ffce him to do so.* 

Man may seek his higgler destinatuRi <m earth or in heaven, 
in the present or in the fotore, he yet remains on this account 
exposed to an eternal wavering, to an inflaence from without 
which ever disturbs him, until he oooe &r all makes a nma- 

'Ibta., ^ 74. 
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tatkm to declare that that is r^t, vfaich is suitable to him- 
self.' 

For he too was a child of natnre, — he too had worked his 
way upwards. What others had been compelled to cast away, 
he had never posBessed ; relations of society from which they 
would have to emancipate themselves, had never fettered him. 
Thus m^t he be r^iarded as one of the purest disciples 
of that gospel of nature, and in view of his own persevering 
efforts and hia conduct as a man and son, he mig^t well 
exclaim, "All is good as it ccsoes frtnn the hands of natorel" 
Bnt the conclusion, "All is cormpted in the hands of manl" 
was also forced npMi him by adverse experience.* 

Let man, we say, leam to think of himself as being with- 
ont any endaring external relation ; let him seek for WHuist- 
eney not in his surroondings but in himself: there he will 
find it; cherish and foster it with love; he will form and 
educate himself so as to be everywhere at home. He who 
devotes himself to what is most neceflsary, goes everywhere 
most surely to his goaL Others, on the contraiy, seeking what 
is bigfier, more subtle, hava, even in the choice of their road, 
to be more eircnmspect.* 

To speak it in a word; the cultivation of my individual 
self, here as I am, has fnHU my youth upwards been c<hi- 
stantly thooeh dimly miy wish and my purpose. The same 
intention I still cherish, but the means of realizing it are now 
grown somewhat clearer. I have seen more of life than thou 
believest, and profited more by it also. Oive bobw tMeatioa 

*Ibii^ VoL I., p. 400. 
•JWA, Vol n., p. 8. 
■ WillNlm HoWbt's "WiBdMjslil^" BdmH BolL BtD's MOm, 
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then to wliat I aay, though it sboold not altogether tally vith 
thy own (pinions. 

Had I be^i • nobleman, oar dispate woold soon have been 
decided ; but being a simple bnrgfaer, I mnst take a path of 
my own; I know not how it is in foreign coontries; bnt in 
Germany, a nniveraal, and if I may say so, perstmal cultiva- 
tion is beyond the reach of a^y <me except a nobleman. A 
burner may aeqnire merit ; by ezceasive efforta he may even 
educate his mind ; bat his perstmal qualities are lost, at worse 
than lost, let him straggle as he wilL Since the nobleman, 
frequenting the society of the most polished, is compelled to 
give himself a polished manner; since this manner, neither 
door nor gate being shut against him, grows at last an oncon- 
Btiained one; since, in court or camp, his figure, his person, 
are a part of his possessions, and it may be the most neces- 
sary part, — he has resson enough to put siKne value on them, 
and to show that he puts some. A certain stately grace in 
eonunou things, a sort of gay el^pmce in earnest and im- 
portant ones, beeomes him well ; for it shows Iiim to be eveiy- 
wbere in equilibrium. He is a public perstm, and the man 
cultivated his movements, the more aonorous his voice, the 
more staid and measured his wh<rfe being is, the more per- 
fect is he. If to high and low, to friends and relations, he 
continues still the same, then nothii^ can be said against 
him, none may wish him otherwise. His coldness most he 
reckoned clearness of head, bis dissimulatitm prudence. If 
he can role himself externally at every nuHnent of his life, 
no man has aaght more to demand of him ; and whatever else 
there may he in him or aboat him, capacities, talents, wealth, 
all seem gitiA of supererogaticm.* 

'WIDwfaii Meiatei's "Lflhrjalin," Tbomaa Cailrla. Ccntoujy e^- 
IfaiB, Vol I, pp. 327, 32g. 
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But, in the sum and substance of Goethe's ex- 
periencing mind, one easily finds a high place given 
to what are called the classics. Early did Goethe 
surrender himself to the ancient masters. He 
says: 

Bat a leading coDTicticni, which was continnally rerived 
within me, was that of the importance of the ancient tongaea ; 
since frmn amidst this literary faorly-boiiy, thus mnch con- 
tinnally forced itself npon me, that in them were preserved 
all the models of oratory, and at the same time ereiything 
else of w<nth that the world has ever possessed. Hebrew, 
together with biblical studies, had retired into the back- 
gronnd, and Greek likewise, since my acquaintance with it did 
not extend beyond the New Testament I therefore the more 
zealoosly kept to Latin, the master-pieces in which lie nearer 
to ns, and which, bendes its splendid original prodiicti<ma, 
tHen ns the other wealth of all ages in translations, and 
the works of the greatest sch(^ar8. I consequently read much 
in this langoage, with great ease, and was bold enough to 
believe I nndergtood the anthorg, because I missed nothii^ 
of the literal sense. Indeed I was very indignant when I 
heard that Grotins had instdently declared "he did not read 
Terence as boys do. ' ' Happy narrow-mindedness of youth f — 
nay, of men in general, that they can, at every moment of 
their existence, fancy themselves finished, and inqoire after 
neither the true nor the false, after neither the high nor the 
deep, bnt merely after that which is suited to them. 

I had thus learned Latin, like German, French and Eng- 
lish, merely by practice, withoat mlea, and without oraicep- 
tion. Whoever knows the ocmdition of echoed instractarat then. 
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win not think it strange that I skipped gnmmar u well 

as rtietoric; all eeemed to me to come together nalvrallr; I 
retained the words, their forms and inflexitHis, in mj ear 
and mind, and used the language with ease in writing and 
in chattering/ 

He also afifirms in particular that the great forces 
of ciTilization are found in the Bible, in Plato and 
in Aristotle. 

In the histtuy of the development of knowledge the Bible, 
Aristotle, and Plato have been the dtHninant facton; and to 
these three bases we most always return. Neo-plattmists, they 
say ; well, that means coming back to Plato. 

Scholasticism, and that Kant is bringing back scholasticiBm ; 
that is, Aristotle. And of eoome tme retonu to the Bible.* 

Yet, while emphasizing the value of tiie ancient 
classics, by parity of earnestness and of reasoning 
he commends the modem sciences. 

For more tiian a century now the humanities have oeaaed 
to inflaence the minda of those who pursue them, and it is 
fortnnate that Nature has stepped in, drawn the interest 
to herself, and opened to us from her thredurid the road (rf 

Ti nmani ty. 

That the humanities do not shape morals 1 It is by no 
means necessary that everyone study the humanities, those 
knowledges — historical antiquarian, belletristic, and artistic 
—that have ewne to us out of antiquity and belong to it— 

<<'ThB Aatobiognphy of Ooethe," ete., ToL L, p. SOO. 
■''Oonranattou," Wabnar, 1808, F. T. Btedernunui, ToL L, p. KSO. 
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are by this time so diffused that they need no longer be de- 
rived immediately from the ancients, unless one wished to pat 
his whole life-time apon it. Then culture of this sort becomes 
again me-sided, which has no advantage over any other tme- 
sided caltore, indeed, falls below it, because it cannot be Diur 
become prod«etiTe.* 

What a world of treasures lies in the sciences, how ever 
increasingly rich one finds them to be! How much that is 
wiser, greater, nobler than we, has lived, and we mortals 
imagine that we alone are wise I A people that possesses 
a morning paper, a fashionable journal, a free-lance oifpin 
(Freimiitigen) is already quite lost How much better is 
the ao-often decried reading of novels, which has produced 
such a tremendously broad, even if not sound, culture.*' 

To Goethe, self-education has many values. 
Self-discipline may be very real, not only in will, 
but also in intellect His beliefs are largely a 
transcript of his own educational experiences. 

Only that I may not have to porsne any thing as a voca- 
tion! I will do aU that I can playingly, whatever comes to 
me and as long as the indinatioo to it Usta. So I played un- 
consciously in youth; and so I will continue consciously 
through the rest of my life. Useful — uae, that is your affair. 
You want to use me; but I cannot adjust myself to sale and 
demand. What I can do and understand, that you shall use, 
as soon as you wish and have need. I will not give myself 
up as a to<^; and every profession is a tool, or, if you wish 
it expressed more elegantly, an otgan.'^ 

* IWA, VoL n., p. 6. " Ibid., p. 10. 

""OmmwKdoBa," Waimar, 1807, ate., VoL I., p. 47S. 
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It IB, therefore, an education, which, in modem 
phrase, we call broad^ in which CFoetbe believed. It 
was an education as wide as humanity, as diverse 
as the qualities of the human mind, as high and as 
deep as human achievements, and as the forces out 
of which these achievements are made. The classi- 
cist may claim him as a disciple, and the scientist 
may also declare Tii'tp to be his apostle. The culture 
which he embodied and promulgated lay, like the 
kingdom of Heaven, four square. Althou^ the 
mind and sentiments of GJoethe are fundamentally 
unlike those of John Stuart MUl, yet the German 
and the Englishman are united in the belief that 
the human intellect and character are worthy to re- 
ceive, and should accept, a training as high as 
divinity can inspire, as broad as life can embrace, 
and as deep as destiny can fathom. 

Tet although Gtoethe's conception of education 
is as broad as man's nature, it is still to be adjusted 
to man's specific needs. Goethe affirms and argues 
that education is to be devoted to special ends. 
These ends are often of a character which proves 
that they arise from more immediate wants. 
Goethe would educate man for his place, for his 
times, for his station in society, and for the fulfill- 
ing of his duty to his family, and to the state. 

Dicized by Google 
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The capabilities that lie in men can be divided into gen- 
eral and special; the general are to be regarded as activi- 
ties in a state of balanced repose, which are aroused by cir- 
cumstances, and directed accidentally to this or that end. 
Man's faculty of imitation is general: be will make or form 
in imitation of what he sees, even without the slightest inward 
and outward means to that end. It is always natural, there- 
fore, that he should wish to do what he sees to be done : the 
most natural tbii^, however, would be that the son should 
embrace the occupation of his father. In this case it is all 
in one, a decided activity in an original direction, with prob- 
ably an inborn faculty for a special end; then a resoltant 
and gradually progressive exercise and a develiqted talent, 
that would have compelled ns to proceed npon the beaten 
path, even if other impulses are developed within us, and 
a free choice might have led us to an occupation for which 
nature has given us neither capacity nor perseverance. On 
the average, therefore, those men are the happiest who find 
an opportunity of cultivating an inborn, family talent in the 
domestic circle. We have seen painter-pedigrees of this sort: 
amongst them there have been feeble talents, it is trae, but in 
the meantime, they have brought to light something useful, 
and perhaps better than they would have achieved with mod- 
erate powers in any other department of their own ch<ace." 

"Your universal culture," said he, "and all institutions 
for that end, are foolishness. The thing is, that a man should 
understand something quite definitely, do it with an excel- 
lence which scarce anyone else in the immediate neighbour- 
hood could attain ; and in our associatifm particularly thia ia 
a self-evident matter. You are just of an age when a man 
forms any plan with intelligence, judges what lies befcare him 

■■WUhelm Hdster'i "Wanderjahre," etc., pp. £Qft~S70. 
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with diBoenuneiit, grapples witli it fnxn the right side, and 
directs hia capacities and abilities to the ri^t end. ' ' ^' 

But the main thing will be, when shall we find ooraelTes 
at the place and spot 1 " 

He was, for a time at least, convinced that educatimi on^t 
in every case to be adapted to the inclinations: his present 
views of it I know not. He maintained that with man the 
first and last ctmsideration was activity, and that we could 
not act on anything, without the proper gifts for it, without 
an instinct impelling ua to it. "You admit," he used to say, 
"that poets must be bom such; ymi admit this with regard 
to all professors of the fine arts ; because you must admit it, 
because those workings of human nature cannot very plausi- 
bly be aped. But if we consider well, we shall find that every 
capability, however slight, is bom with us: that there is no 
vague general capability in men. It is our ombiguoas dissi- 
pating education that makes men uncertain: it awakens 
wishes, when it should be animating tendencies; instead of 
forwarding our real capacities, it toma our efforts towards 
objects which are frequently discordant with the mind that 
aims at them. I augur better of a child, a youth who is 
wanderii^ astray on a path of his own, than of many who 
are walking ari^t upon paths which are not theirs. If the 
fonner, either by themselves, or by the guidance of otliers, 
ever finds the right path, that is to say, the path which suits 
their nature, they will never leave it ; while the latter are in 
danger every moment of shaking off a foreign yoke, and abaii' 
d<ming themselves to unrestricted license."" 

'Ibid., p. 988. 
TbiA, p. 383. 
■Willielm Halstor^ "Idhrjahre," ete., VoL IL, p. 100. 
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In this education which is at once broad and spe- 
cial, are to be united what we now call the practical 
and the theoreticaL The deed and the thought are 
to be joined. The deed without the thought may 
be illogical, arbitrary, harmful, disastrous. The 
thought without the deed, is vain and unavailing. 
Life in thought and for action was his ideal. In the 
Travels is this double activity often commended. 

ThioUng and Dtnng, Doing and Thinking, frcna all time 
admitted, from all time practised, bat not discerned by every 
<me. Like expiration and inhalation, the two most for ever 
be polsating backwards and forwards in life; like question 
and answer, the one cannot exist without the other. Who- 
ever makes for himself a law — ^which the genius of human 
onderstauding secreUy whispeiB into the ear of every new- 
bom child — to test Doing by Thinking, Thinking by Doing, 
he cannot go astray; and if he does go astray, he will so(m 
find himself on the right way again.** 

Many-sidedness prepares, in point of fact, only the ele- 
ment in which the one-sided man can work, who just at this 
time has ro<»n enough given him. Yes, now is the time for 
the (me-sided; well for him who comprehends it, and who 
works for himself and others in this mind. In certain things 
it is understood thoroughly and at <Bice. Practise till yoa are 
an able violinist, and be assured that the direcbv will have 
pleasnre in assigning you a place in the orchestra. Make 
an instrament of yourself, and wait and see what atnt of place 
humanity will kindly grant you in universal life. Let us 
break (M. Whoso will not believe, let him follow hia own 

"WUhBlDi Ufllatar's "WaBderjahn^" ete., p. 864, 
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path: be too will sneoeed sometimM; bat I a^ it is itaed- 
ful eTerywliere to serve frwo the ranks npwaids. To limit 
oneself to & haudicrftft is the best For the narrowest heads 
it is always a craft ; tor the better ones an art ; aod the best^ 
when he does one thing, does everything — or, to be less para- 
doxical, in the one thing, which he does rif^tly, he behtrfds 
the semblance of everything that is rightly done.^' 

All life, all activity, all art mnst be preceded by handi- 
work, that can only be acquired in a limited sphere. A 
correct knowledge and practice give a hi^er enltnre than 
half-knowledge in hondredftrfd.** 

From the Usefnl, through the Tme, to the BeantifoL'* 

Regarding Ctoethe's relation to the most funda- 
mental element, religion, the evidence is as diverse 
as it is in respect to concerns leas serious. Contra- 
dictories abound. He sympathized with the devout 
Moravians, and condenmed and despised priest and 
priesthood. At once he commended Voltaire and 
had a large heart for the pietist There is reason 
for calling him a sceptic, and there is evidence that 
he was a believer In those fundamental concepts 
regarding ultimate being and destiny, which belong 
to most thoughtful and reverent souls. To caU him 
a pantheist would be a not unjust interpretation. 

But whatever his personal belief may have been, 

'/Mil, pp. 32.38. 
"Ibid., p. 140. 
'Ibid., p. 61. 
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it is dear that Gtoethe does believe in the value of 
reli^on in education. 

The religion which rests on reverence tor that whii^ is 
above OB, we call the ethnical one ; it is the religion of nations, 
and the first happy redemption fr<Hn a base fear ; all so-called 
heathen religions are of this kind, let them have what names 
they will. The second religion, which is fonnded on that 
reverence which we have for what is like onraelves, we call 
the Philosophic; for the philosopher, who places himself in 
the middle, must draw downward to himself all that is 
higher, and upward to himself all that is lower, and only in 
this central position does he deserve the name of sage. Now, 
whilst he penetrates his relations to his fellows, and there* 
fore to the whole of humanity, and his relations to all other 
earthly surroundings, necessary or accidental, in the cosmical 
sense he only lives in the truth. But we must now apeak of 
the third religion, based on reverence for that which is below 
ns; we call it the Christian one, because this disposition of 
mind is chiefly revealed in it ; it is the last one which human- 
ity could and was bound to attain. Yet what was not de- 
manded for it T not merely to leave earth below, and claim a 
higher origin, but to recognize as divine even humility and 
poverty, scorn and contempt, shame and misery, suffering 
and death; nay, to revere and make lovable even sin and 
crime, not as hindrances but as furtherances of holiness ! Of 
this there are indeed found traces throughout all time ; but a 
tra<^ is not a goal, and this having once been reached, hn- 
manity cannot turn backwards; and it may be maintained, 
that the Christian religion . . . having (mce been divinely 
embodied, cannot again be dissolved.** 

"Ibid., pp. 155, ise. . 
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Two obligaticHu, nLoreover, we have most rtrietiy takea 
upon OB : to lu^d in honoar every f onn of the wotship of God ; 
for they are aU more or less cwaprised in the Creed ; secondly, 
to allow all forms of government equally to hold good, sinee 
they all demand and prcHuote a systematac activity — ^to em- 
pli^ oorselves in each, wherever and however long it may 
be, according to its will and pleasore. In ctmclnfiion, we bold 
it a duty to practise good morals, without pedantry and 
stringency; even as reverence for onrselves demands, which 
springs frmn the three reverences which we profess ; all of na 
having the good fortune, B<Mne from youth ap, to be initiated 
in this higher universal wisdom." 

But below and above religion, Goethe holda to 
the value of that comi>osite creation and creator 
which we denominate character. 

Character, that is, the complex of the primal homan im- 
pulses, of self-preservation, self-respect, etc., is that fnun 
which the forming of the other spiritoal powers departs and 
nptm which also it rests." 

All education, like all life, is to be conducted 
under at least three categories. They are freedom, 
patience, idealism. 

"0 needless atrictness of morality," exclaimed he, "while 
Nature in her own kindly manner trains us to all that we 
require to be I strange demands of civil socie^, which first 
perplexes and misleadH us, then asks of ub more than Nature 

B/Ml, pp. 368-367. 

■"'CouTenatioiu," Weinur, 18D6, etc., ToL I., p. 470. 
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herself I Woe to ever; sini of coltare which destroys the most 
effectual means of all tme cnltnre, and directs QS to the end, 
instead of rendering us happy on the way."*' 

Persevere in direct observance of the day's daty, and 
thereby test the parity o£ your heart, and the safety of yoor 
sonl. If thus in unoccupied hours you aspire, and find i^ 
portunity to elevate yourself, you will so gain a right attitude 
towards the sublime, to which we must in every way rever- 
ently surrender ourselves, regard every occurrence with ven- 
eration, and acknowledge therein a higher guidance.** 

Yes, he has the noble searching and striving for the Bet- 
ter, whereby we of ourselves produce the Good which we 
suppose we find. How often have I blamed thee, not in 
silence, for treating this or that person, for acting in this 
or that case, otherwise than I should have done ! and yet 
in general the issae showed that thou wert right. ""When 
we take people,*' thou wouldst say, "merely as they are, we 
mahe them worse; when we treat them as if they were what 
they should be, we improve them as tar as they can be 
improved.*'" 

A great contemporary of Gkwthe, and an out- 
standing educationist, was Bousseau. It is easy 
to draw certain parallels and certain contrasts be- 
tween the two. Chwthe's works are a revelation of 
the future, those of the sage of Geneva a creed of 
the e^teenth century. Goethe is not the son of 
a new culture, like Bousseau, but its creator. In 

■■Wilhelia HeiateT's "Lehrjahre," ate, VoL II, p. 88. 
■'WUhelm Heiator's "Wanderjahre," etc., p. 103. 
"Wilhelm Uelater's "Lehrjalus," etc. Vol TL, p. HI. 
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personality especially they are very diverse. Jx. 
the one we have feminine sensibility in perception 
and feeling; in the other the self-conscious pre- 
cision of a self -^ufBdent man. In the one are found 
subjective, iu the other objective, thoughts. Rous- 
seau, arrogant, sets himself against the influence 
of the world about him; Goethe, scientifically 
trained, uses scientific methods and the greatest 
objectivity in his examination of life. In the one 
we have a unique and m^hty striving for inde- 
pendence, the yearning for freedom from every 
fetter; in the other a real respect for the histori- 
cally established regulations and institutions of 
state and church. Also in religion are they oppo- 
sites. To the theism of the Frenchman stands op- 
posed the pantheism of the German. But in the 
main idea of education, in what Housseau calls the 
Return to Nature, they join hands. For Goethe 
also, nature is the great and eternal teacher, which 
alone gives us the right measuring rule for man- 
kind. Both see the pettiness of human culture and 
both value the virtues of simplicity and truth. 
Social conditions are condemned by Gkwthe no 
less than by Housseau. Both learned to know the 
conflict of nature and moral law, both stand for the 
principle of the renunciation of personality at 
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times, and both fight together for a noble ezist- 
ence, with a worthy culture as the normal condition 
of all. Both hold the highest view of mankind, 
each seeks, according to his ability, to bring man 
back to original nature, and both begin with the 
child. So one becomes the defender of the rights of 
children, according as the other reveals them. 
Both are active in a practical way as educators, and 
both exchange their educational ideas with women. 
Both lack the historical point of view. In Rous- 
seau's view "Robinson Crusoe" comprises the 
most admirable dissertation on the natural educa- 
tion, while Goethe turns to the "Chronicle of 
Tschudia" for a picture of a worthy type of man. 
In the same manner each tries to illustrate in a 
definite individual the idea of education in which 
they believe. In Wilhelm Meister, as In Emil, poet 
and philosopher dress their theories in the colors 
of life. The method in both is fresh and living. 
In both exists the danger that the example may be 
taken for the thing itself and the single case con- 
fused with the general rule. But let it be remem- 
bered that while Gx)ethe planned to write a philo- 
sophical compendium for teachers* seminaries, 
Rousseau declares that the child should be the ob- 
ject of the teacher's most ardent studies; so that, 
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liiough his whole method must be interpreted aa 
phantastie and partially false, one can neverthe- 
less always draw useful inferences from his obser- 
vations." 

This interpretation of the educational beliefs of 
one of the greatest of men I shall close with a gen- 
eral selection— which might be vastly enlarged— 
from his writings. These selections do represent 
certain practical axioms. They are pregnant, too, 
with great meanings. 

We retain of our studies, in the end, only that which we 
apply practically. 

There ia in our nniTersities, a pursuit of too many things, 
and of too much that is useless. The individoal teachers teach 
their subjects too extensively, much beyond the needs of 
their hearers. Formerly chemistry and botany were pre- 
sented as belonging to pharmacology and they gave the 
medical student enough to do, but now chemistry and botany 
have become distinct, limitless sci^ices, each of which makes 
clum npoa a whole lifetime. 

He who is wise, will reject all divertii^ demands on him- 
self and limit himself to one subject and become proficient 
in that 

There are some excellent persons who can do nothing <^- 
hand, perfunctorily, but whose natures demand that in every 
case they penetrate in quiet to deep percepti(m of the subject 
in hand. Sach persons oft«i make us impatient, because 

"Bea Adolph Lmggath'a "Ooethe's P&dKgogik," p. 312 ff. 
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one seldtKU obtains from them what oaa immediately desiree, 
and yet in this way, the hi^est things are achieved. 

Charseter does not take the place of knowledge, bat sap- 
plies it. 

Children are the best preceptwv because they are all dis- 
posed to lend to each other an attentive ear, and because they 
speak to each other in a language more intelligible than 
oars. 

Avrad dividing yonr energies. Hold yoar powers together. 
Had I been bo wise thir^ years ago (December 3, 1824), I 
shoold have d«ie far different things. What time did I not 
waste t I cannot think back without vexation to those nndra- 
takings in which the world misused us, and which were 
entire^ without result for us. 

All depends on your building np a capital for yourself 
which will never give out This you will attain in the studies 
you have begun in the English language and literature. The 
old languages for the most part, you nursed in youth, there* 
fore seek a basis in the literature of so able a nation as the 
En^ish. Our own literature is in the largest measure to 
come from theirs. Our novels, . . . whence do we have 
them, if not from Goldsmith, Fielding and Shakespeare, 
and even to-day, where will yon find in Germany three heroes 
in literature who might be placed beside Byron, Moore and 
Walter Scott T Therefore, ground yourself firmly in Eng- 
lish. Hold your powers together, to some excelling purpose, 
and let all go that has no result ttur you and is not conftmn- 
able toyoo. 

As for the Greek, tiatin, Italian and Spanish languages, it 
is possible for as to read the finest works of these countries in 
such good German tranalatitms that we have no grounds ex- 
cept for very special reasons to spend much time on the labori- 
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OOB leuning oa these langoagaa. It is of tlie Oerman nature 
to honor everything foreign in its own kind, and to e(Mif<nin 
to its peculiarities. It is not to be denied that in general 
one can do a great deal with a good translation. Frederick 
the Oreat knew no Latin, but he read his Cicero in s French 
translation jost as well as we in the original. 

The uniTcraal development of hnman powers is desirable 
and most excellent, but man is not bom for it. Each one 
mart form himself as a distinct being, yet seek to attain a 
conception of what all, together, are. 

One oa^t to beware of setting the frtHttiers of his cultiva- 
tion too far. 

Fix npoD reali^ and seek to ezpreos it That is what the 
anoients did. 

Even though the world am a whole progreasee, youth most 
always begin again at the banning, and live throng the 
epochs of cnltnre, as an individnal. 

Revere something that ia above as, for in revering it, we 
lift oorselves to it, and manifest through oar recognition of 
it, that we bear this hi^er thing within oarselves and are 
worthy of being ita peers. 

I have every respect for the categorical imperative. I 
know how much good may issae fnHn it. Bat, we must not 
go too far with it, or this idea of the freed(Hn of idea will lead 
to no good. 

National literature has no great meaning now (1827). The 
epoch of world literature has come, and each most labor to 
hasten this epoch. . . . We must not think it is Chinese litera- 
ture, or Servian, or Calderon, or the Nibelongen, or rather in 
our need of some exemplary thing, we most always go back 
again to the ancient Greeks, in vboee works the beauty of man 
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u rc^tnsetited. All else we must r^iard aa merelf hutorical, 
and make the good in it, so far as ma; bo, onrt. 

The truly excellent is distinguished by this, that it belongs 
to all mankind. 

It remAins always a heut-liftiiig BaDsatioii to win from 
tiia impenetrable & few illumined apaoea. 

If lithesrane youth may legitimately form a wish, it were 
surely this, to discern in every performance, what ia praise- 
irorthj, good, fair, aspiring, in a word, the ideal, and ena 
in what is not difficulty to diseem the nniTOiial t7P« and ex- 
emplar of man. 

MathematicianB are foolish people, and so far fran poa- 
aeasing even a nation of the main point, that one haa to be 
indulgent to their eoneeit. ... I have beoome more and nure 
conscious of the fact, whieh I had quietly reoognised long ago^ 
that tlie training given to the mind by mathematiciana is 
ezb!«m^ <me4ided and limited. Y^ritaire eren ventmea to 
say B(»newhere: "J'ai toujoun remarqui que la G4om£trie 
laime I'eeprit on die le ttonve." Franklin also haa a peeoliar 
aversioQ to mathematioians, and expresses this plainly and 
clearly in reference to social intercouise, when he speaks of 
their spirit of littleness and contradiction, as being in- 
t^rierable. 

How did moral feeling come into the worldt Through God 
himself, like every oth^ good. 

We ought to study not our oootemp(»ariea and fellov 
aspirants, but great men of the past, whose works have held 
for centuries an eqnal worth and an equal estimation. A 
really highly gifted person will in any case feel the need 
of this within himself, and just this need of oommtmion witli 
great predecessors ia the sign of a higher tendem^. 

The spirit of the real is the truly ideal 
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I am sore that many a dialeeticallT' aick spirit, mi^t find 
in Hie stad7 of nature, a beneficent feeling. 

It were well to think in, as well as to read or write, a 
foreign language. 

That divine illomination whereby the extramdinary comes 
to be, we shall alw^v find in leagne with yoath and pio- 
dactivity. 

Via what is genina other than that prodactive power 
whereby deeds arise which may be shown before Qod and 
nature, and which even therefore have ctmseqaences and are 
permanent t 

It is not enoai^ to be gifted ; it takes more than that to 
be sagacious; one mnst be in great relationshipB, and have 
a chance to look at the cards of the playing figures of the 
time, and himself play with &em for gain and loss. 

The good world does not know what it coats in time and 
in pains to learn to read and to profit from ime's reading: 
I have pot into it ei^^ years. 

The more <me has deepened his own stndy of any sabject 
whatever, the more he is in a position to teach well its ele- 
ments. 

The secret [with persons] lies not in birth or wealth ; but it 
lies in this, that they have the courage to be what nature has 
made them. There is about them nothing perverted or warped, 
there are in them no incompleteneaa and obliquities ; but, how- 
ever they are, they are always tiioroughly c<»nplete beings. 

Qoethe illustrates, in both his character and 
bis writings, the two fundamental elements of 
education, self-culture and comprehensiveness of 
learning. He aimed at the enlargement and en- 
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nchment of bis own being and also at tbe posses- 
sion of universal knowledge. Above most did be 
succeed in gaining these ends. In his moral rela- 
tions his culture was selfish, but in the intellectual 
elements it was ministered unto by tbe sciences, the 
literatures and the philosophies of all races and of 
both worlds, ancient and modem. His mind was a 
vast reservoir which received streams of influence 
from many sources, and which, in turn, sent forth 
streams to make glad the heart of men. His mind 
was as a great lens which receives the light, which 
seems to be vitally eager for more light, and which 
sheds forth that light unto measureless distances. 
He was among the greatest of the great 

Education indeed is designed to give enlarge- 
ment and enrichment to the individual and to the 
race. It recognizes that the center of its service is 
personality, but, despite the natural and inevitable 
charge of selfishness, it also seeks to know all that 
can be known. Its horizon is limited only by its 
own power of seeing. Under this limitation, how- 
ever, a sense of over-yondemess rules and inspires. 
The infinite touches and embraces the finite. 

Education, therefore, is as narrow as the indi- 
vidual Education also is as broad as nature, as 
humanity and as human appreciation of divinity. 
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In one Telation it stands pre-eminmitty for power 
and in the other for sympathy. Thiou^ power 
and sympathy, it fulfills apparently the supreme 
purposes of life and of all being. 
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IX 

8UMMABT AKD OOHCLTmiONS 

THE preceding chapters are devoted to an 
interpretation of the gospel of education as 
set forth by eight human and humanistic masters. 
Six of the eight belong to a single race and to the 
Mid-Victorian age. Bj the influence of this age, 
because of distance in both space and time, Goethe, 
the last of the eight, was untouched. But Emerson, 
the first of the number, was deeply filled by its 
spirit. The period in which these men lived and 
wrought was a time of rationalism. It was be- 
lieved^that the intellect of znan was the chief tool . 
for camng.QuLai>firfect_^lUi5atiQftu_Ji!i^ 
to be known. It was to be translated into thought. 
Thought was to be confirmed into belief, belief 
was to be transmuted into action, and action was 
to be solidified into character, both individual and 
communal. ' * We needs must love the highest when 
we see it," sang Tennyson. 

Each of these masters, including Emerson and 
Goethe, sympathetic with and eager to serve his 
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age, interpreted education as rational in its nature, 
forces and conditions. Education was, as has been 
made evident in the preceding chapters, at least 
rational. Education was also something other and 
possibly higher than rational But to them each it 
was first a rational process. 

For to Newman even, tiie ecclesiastic, the theo- 
logian, educatio n had to do with reason, to Mill it 
spelled re asoning , and to Emerson it meant truth,^ 
both as a creative cause, as a process and as a re- 
sult. Reason gains knowledge, it was held, by im- 
mediate perception. It builds up its own world out 
of the bricks of experience and of observation. In 
accordance with a plan which has been impressed 
ujwn it from the beginning, it creates principles, it 
accumulates facts, it accentuates relations, it makes 
inferences, it points out duties. It analyze syn- 
thesizes, draws inductions and deductions, philoso- 
phizes, even geometrizes as says Plato of the 
Divine Being. The use of reason may be either 
good or ill, false or true, logical or illogical, but it 
does use itself. Truth is its food, truth the atmos- 
phere in whidi it moves, truth the groimd on which 
it stands. Its worthy use is promoted by educa- 
tion, and the more thorough and profound the 
education, the more complete is the evidence that 
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its use is worthy. The place given to the reason in 
the education of these masters was the extension 
and the elaboration of the doctrine of John Locke 
and of the light-bearers of the French Bevolution. 
Yet, although education is intellectual and ra- 
tional, it is still more essential that it be interpreted 
and applied as moral. In an age rational, the 
emphasis is put on a side of education other than 
rational. To educate the feelings is, in the judg- 
ment of Matthew Arnold — a scHool masler and the 
son of a school master — quite as important as the 
elevation of the intellect, and the lifting of both is 
the comprehensive aim and woik of the whole edu- 
cational service. Character, says Goethe^ is the 
sum of the primal human impulses of self-pres- 
ervation and of self-respect ; from it other spiritual 
powers take their origin, and on it they rest The 
intellect enriches the feelings, the feelings quicken 
the intellect, and both move on, and are moved by, 
the wilL If the heart without the intellect be blind 
and quite as sure to work destruction as edification, 
the intellect without the heart is dumb and dead. 
The affections, declares the virile prophet of 
Cheyne Row, have the supreme place in teaching, 
and sincerity an d honesty a r& the lasting worths of 
education. John Ruskin confesses that one of the 
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great lacks in his own education was the lack of the 
element of love. "The intellect sees bj moral 
obedience," declares Emerson. "Pure intellect is 
the pure devil when you have got off all the marks 
of Mephistopheles. ' * Real moral instruction in the 
public schools, says Mill, would do more than all 
else in attaining the highest aims. Indeed, the tes- 
timony of Solomon is still sound, that the moral 
affections and appreciations lead to, as well as 
arise from, intellectual valuations, and that the 
wisdom of the heart is not to be separated from 
the wisdom of the mind. 

In this composite interpretation of education, 
rel^on assumes as many types, both formal and 
informal, as are the races of men. But of any type, 
whether as a conscious relation to the divine or as 
simple reverence, it takes its place as among the 
most potent of all forces. For these educationists, 
the lype is very general. It is devoid of creeds and 
of articles of specific faith. Its altar is as broad as 
the eartii, its cathedral as wide-reaching as the 
sky, its incense of worship nothing less than the 
twilight of the rising or setting s\m. Reverence is 
the one religious virtue and grace of fundamental 
significance. In education should abide, and from 
education should come forth, an infallible religion. 
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a religion which is an unconquerable faith, an un- 
quenchable hope and an abiding charity. To Glad- 
stone religion as a force in education is direct, com- 
pact, forcible. * * A great Christian, ' ' as Lord Salis- 
bury called him after his death, he holds the Chris- 
tij^a„£aith, historically and dogmatically inter- 
preted, to be an es sential and neces sary part of 



university education. To his childrenSato the 
nation, he declares that he prefers to see Oxford 
leveled to the groimd, rather than see loose notions 
of the truth and of the inspiration of the Bible 
prevail. To his family be gives direct counsel 
respecting nurture in religion and in the church. 
To Newman, likewise, religion represents one of 
the most formative of all educative forces. The 
new birth of the heart produces a new birth of the 
intellect, and the new direction, xmder the spiritual 
quickening of the will, adds stimuli to both intel- 
lect and heart What is called conversion in the 
Christian church has a value to some personalities 
equivalent to that of a liberal education as weighed 
in academic scales. As an exponent and force in 
the Christian religion, the Bible receives emphatic 
commendation from Ruskin. Again and again in 
strongest terms he acknowledges the debt which he 
owes to it. TheEnglishof its King James 'version, 
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as well as the exaltation of its moral precepts and 
religious truths, cause it to be r^arded as one of 
the most potent of all educative instruments. 

Yet the question recurs again and again in these 
pages, as it is ever recurring in life itself, how can 
reUgion be taught! Carlyle specifically considers 
the question and is content with passing it on to 
those "whose duiy it is," he declares, "to teach re- 
ligion." "Those entrusted with this duty will find 
their own way," he says. Of course theology, 
which is theory, can be taught, but religion, which 
represents Ufe, cannot be tai^t any more than 
life can be taught, though helps for understanding 
its nature, for apprehending its truths, for appre- 
ciating its relationships, for doing its duties, may 
be taught. 

It is also not a little significant that among 
our masters there is found a general ^;reement 
in the belief that educatio n sh ould be fitted into 
the character and influence of the individuaL It 
should be made personal. The peril is that educa- 
tion will be a mold into which the melted metal of 
common humanity will be fiung and from which 
the people shaU come out bearing identical forms 
and a similar likeness. Such is the peril, declares 
Mill, existiiig especially in public education. The 
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danger ia less mena cing in education based more 
directly on the yolunTary principle . Differences iri 
nature begin with birth and are continued and 
deepened with the unfolding and development of 
character. These differences are to be respected. 
That knowledge which is most worth acquiring and 
harii^, that training which is most worth securing 
and using, is to be sought after. Life is short. The 
stores to be accumulated are immense, the work to 
be done is hard and great. Our faculties are lim- 
ited and the results which, it is hoped, they may 
win are beyond their abilities. The college student 
who consoles himself with Plato would in trigo- 
nometry find only the unrational and the irritating. 
All education is to have respect unto the student. 
He is the subject to be educated, not the victim 
waiting for the pedagogic altar. Yet, though edu- 
cation is ever to be individualistic, it does possess 
certain great common underlyiz^, over-arching 
elements. It ia tq.preate and_to promote lucidity, 
to nourish the flexibility of the mind, to give free- 
dom from prejudice, to foste r the good without the 
evil of passion, and to give a sense of humanity in 
every person. ' At' what point in the process indi- 
vidualism becomes narrowness, and breadth and 
Hberality vagueness, is the critical problem— « 
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problem ever before us, ever seeking and never 
finding a wholly satisfactory solution. 

This educational movement in the individual and 
the communily is carried forward by certain great 
tools or instruments or forces. They form what 
are called the studies or the content of studies or, 
in awkward term, the curriculum. They are sup- 
X>o8ed to represent what we denominate the truth, 
and truth is presmned to be, not only the mother of 
freedom, but also the creator of personal power. 
Diverse are the credits given to these diverse agen- 
cies. Carlyle commends the study of history as the 
most profitable, being the one "articulate connec- 
tion" which the past can have with the present. It 
is a letter of instruction given by the older genera- 
tions to the new. It is good and profitable to know 
what the family of man has done. But for those 
extremes of subjects, the sciences and logic, he has 
characteristic contempt Toward Latin and Greek, 
Carlyle 's friend and correspondent, Emerson, has 
much the same feeling which Carlyle himself has 
toward chemistry and logic. The ancient classics 
to him are as dead and as dry as the autumnal 
leaves. The antagonist of the ancient literatures 
as a part of the education of the American youth 
finds in the man of Concord an associate as virile 
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as he can desire. But the same literatures and 
languages as given to English youth do discover 
in Kmerson a stout defender. For these studies 
offered at Eton, at Winchester and at Oxford 
help to create "those maflters of the world who 
combine the highest eneigy in affairs with su- 
preme culture." For the same great subjects and 
forces, masters as diverse as Goethe and Glad- 
stone, as Arnold and Newman, cast their votes 
as disciplines and as forms of culture. Though 
knowing Latin better than he knew Greek, Goethe 
yet held that Plato and Aristotle with the Bible 
represent the greatest forces in civilization. To 
Gladstone, the tradition which they represent and 
cimbody i» most important and significant. It does 
hold, with the Christian religion, European prog- 
ress and civilization. To be a part of this civi- 
lization is a worthy aim and stands for a first- 
rate achievement To be remote from it is to be 
outside the pale of the greatest and of the best To 
Newman the ancient classics are a form of gram- 
mar, the knowledge of which stands for the most 
general and effective of all discipUnes. To Matthew 
Arnold the classics give to us an ancient world, an 
acquaintance with which aids us ia knowing our- 
selves and our own modem world. Greek inspires 
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the modem man with an appreciation of beauty, 
and Latin quickens in him the worUi of character. 
Other studies, such as the modem languages, 
sciences, metaphysics, do of course have their 
place, but to most men their place is not so large or 
so alluring as that belonging to what some are still 
pleased to call the fundamental lii^uistic disci- 
plines. Whoever wishes to get the most adequate 
interpretation of such studies as a means and 
method of education does not fail to turn to and 
to linger long among the pages of Mill's St. An- 
drews Address. The address is a quarry where- 
in the mathematician will find his a^ument for 
the worth of mathematics stated with the utmost 
cogency, where the classicist will find his plea urged 
with the greatest convincingness, where the logi- 
cian will meet with the presentation of the worth 
of bis subject, both induction and deduction, with 
an eloquence most quickening, where the attorney 
for modem practical subjects will discover reasons 
for his quest, of apt value and of fundamental per- 



In fact, in and beyond all particular studies, it 
is to be borne in mind that the scholar's functions 
are at once broad, deep, high. They take on cubical 
relations. They are conceived with the categories 

\ 
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of freedom, patience and idealion. They are 
human, as well as hmnanisttc. They cover all life. 
They are touched with a sense of Ihe infinities and 
inmiensities and the eternities. They stand at once 
for inspiration and for routine. They mean in- 
spiration and also diilL They belong to the still 
air of deli^tful leisure and also to the strain of 
work and the care of toil. Without haste and 
without rest, the scholar's and the student's serrice 
is to be performed, without the current desire of 
quick returns and with a will that it shall be as 
effective in securing results as it is of lasting and 
surpassii^ significance for humaniiy. These re- 
sults, the results of the scholar's and the student's 
quest, are as manifold and diverse as are the condi- 
tions of humanity and as are the forces and ele- 
ments of material nature. The scholar is to be 
happy, and happiness, with Mill, is the standard 
for measuring the value of his achievements. Joy 
is to clothe him as a garment. At the fountains 
of rich and tender consolations he drinks when 
weaiy and depressed, and inspirations and quick- 
enings are his as he plods along life 's long and toil- 
some way. Contentment is his mood. For, if he is 
unable to make the numerator of life's fraction < 
lai^ by his podtive achievements, he can secuie 
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the same result by making tiie denominator of the 
same fraction of his desires smalL He has vision 
"lEcfdioiild not lack force, thoi^h his reach is more 
than bis grasp. Like Browning's Grammarian, he 
is patient of time. Though he is eager to be useful 
to bis own age, he knows he does live in the f OTever. 
Neither is courage lacking to him if be will but look 
from his lexicon to the stars. He is the re-creator, 
adding an eighth day to the pristine week. From 
the chaos which often surrounds him, he seeks to 
bring forth a cosmos. If in his service he seeks 
and finds a livelihood, he does not allow his finding 
to do away with his life. If be knows the scholar's 
mood is one of solitude, be is stUl a good companion 
and comrade along the way. If he is faithful to his 
task, a worthy servant of his imperative duty, be 
remembers that to be is more important than to do. 
If be is self-respecting, as be ought to be, his soul 
is full of humility. For he has a sense of relations, 
and be is never neglectful of either graciousness of 
character nor of the graces of conduct. If he is a 
learner, he is also a teacher and be bears in mind 
the truth that the teacher is more to the student 
than the subject he professes or the precepts which 
be conveys. If be seeks to know the truth thor- 
oughly, be also tries to convey it — a harder task — 
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, truthful] J. If he recognizes the august categorical 
imperative for himself, jet he is merciful to the re- 
bellious souls to whom obedience is not life's first 
commandment. He has clearness of tiiought with- 
out coldness, affection without softness, strength 
without harshness, a giant's vigor without a giant's 
cruelty, a sense of beauty without effusiveness^ in- 
dividualily without eccentricity, and a great sym- 
pathy without commonplaceness. He is wise with- 
out being pedantic, sincere without pride or van- 
ity, comprehensive without neglecting the detail, 
guided and inspired by high-reaching and deep- 
lying principle without neglecting the nearest 
duty, patient without slu^ishness or slackness, 
considerate in both feeling and mind, magnanimous 
with an instinct for freedom but recognizing the 
divine and human laws, never allowing courtesy to 
hide the reality of things, nor the reality of things 
underlying to be a substitute for courtesy. Social 
and 3ret reverent, controlling self and therefore 
controlling and persuasive of others, an opportun- 
ist, yet with an eye and an ear to the universal 
and the eternal, tolerant toward others, but severe 
toward himself, having a life and character filled 
with life's great unities and yet adjusting himself 
to daily needs and hourly duties, inspired by life's 
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ideals, yet taking hold with finn grip of life*s 
present real problems: such is the educated man. 
Such, too, are some of the results which the in- 
terpretation of these modem prophets gives of the 
worth of education and of the worth of the edu- 
cator. 
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